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66 VERY step taken in the op- 

eration of government should 

be under the observation of an in- 
telligent and watchful people.” 
—Benjamin Harrison. 

President of the United States. 
1889—1893. 
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Approval Given 
For Merging of 
New Haven Lines 


Central New England and 
Harlem River & Port Ches- 
ter to Be Taken Over 
by I. C. C. Order. 


Commissions of States 
In Favor of Transfer 


» Authority Is Granted for As- 


¥ 


suming Securities and Ob- 
ligations of Ruil- 
roads. 


The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad in a report made public 
March 23, Finance Docket No. 5871, was 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to acquire and operate the 
lines of the Central New England Rail- 
way and to acquire the line of the Har- 
lem River & Port Chester Railroad. 

The lines heretofore have been con- 
trolled by the New Haven and _ the 
merger had been approved by the Public 
Service Commission of New York and 
the Public Utilities Commission of Con- 
necticut. The New Haven also author- 
ized to assume obligation and liability 
in respect of securities and obligations 
of the Central New England. 

Commissioner Eastman dissented, say- 
ing that in his judgment the plan pro- 
posed is a “consolidation which cannot 
lawfully be accomplished without our 
approval under the provisions of para- 
graph 6 of section 5 of the Interstate 
Commerce Act,” referring to the prep- 
aration of a complete consolidation plan 
by the Commission as a prerequisite to 
consolidations. 

The findings of the Commission, dated 
March 15, follow: 

The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad Company, a comnion car- 
rier by railroad subject to the interstate 
jeommerce act, on, October 25, 1926, filed 
an application (1) under paragraph (18) 
of section 1. of the act for a certificate 
that the present and future public con- 
venience and necessity require the ac- 


quisition and operation by it of the lines | 


of railroad of the Central New England 
Railway Company, hereinafter called the 
Central, including the operation of its 
leased line, the Hartford & Connecticut 
Western Railroad, hereinafter called the 


Hartford, and the acquisition of the line 





of railroad of the Harlem River & Port 


Chester Railroad Company, hereinafter 
called the Port Chester, and (2) under 
section 20a of the act for authority to 


Entered as Second Class Matter 


the Post Office, Washington, D. CG, 


Record for Altitude 
Made in Army Balloon 


Capt. Gray Ascended to Height 
of 28,510 Feet on March 9 
At Scott Field, Ill. 


An American altitude record for a free | 
balloon was made when Captain Haw- | 
thorne C. Gray, of the Army Air Corps 
ascended to a height of 28,510 feet on 
March 9, at Scott Field, Ill, according 
to a statement March 23 by the Depart- 
ment of War, made public after the 
Bureau of Standards, Department of 
Commerce, had calibrated the instrumen- 
tal records. 

Although the mark does not eclipse 
the world’s altitude record of 35,424 feet, 
held by two German aeronauts, it sur- 
passes the old American wecord of 15,- 
997 feet made by Clifford B, Harmon on 
October 4, 1909. 

The ‘tun text of the Department’s | 
statement, covering the details of Cap- 
tain Gray’s flight, follows: 

The United States Bureau of Standards | 
has just announced that the true alti- 
tude mark reached by Captain Haw- | 
thorne C. Gray, Air Corps, in his free | 
balloon flight on March 9, at Scott Field, 
Ill, was 28,510 feet. While this mark 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 7.] 


Navy Awards Contracts 
For Fuel for Asiatic Fleet 





A contract for 114,000 barrels of fuel | 
oil, at $1.76 per barrel, for the use of 
the Asiatic fleet has been awarded to 
the Standard Oil Company, of New York, 
by the Department of the Navy, the Bu- 
reau of Supplies and Accounts announced 
orally March 23. 


The oil will be delivered to Navy tank- 
ers at Tsine-Tao, China, in two ship- 
ments, both of 57,000 barrels. The first 
shipment will be about July 15 and the 
second August 10. 


The contract to the Standard Oil Com- 
pany was the first of a series to be 
awarded out of the $12,000,000 appro- 
priation for fuel oil made available for 
the current fiscal year, it was explained. 
Other bids for fuel oil for use of the 
fleets will be opened in about two months. 
All contracts are let for a period of six 
months. . ~ 


Summary 


March 24, 1927 


Aeronautics 


Development of air transportation 
service in the United States discussed 
by Assisant Secretary of Commerce. 


Page 7, Col. 1’ 


Bureau of Standards at work on new 
gas cell fabric for dirigible Los An- 
geles. 

Page 1, Col. 6 


| tional 


| tonese forces into that city, according 


| of the Navy March 23 from Admiral C. S. | 


| Williams reported, and several British 


» 


a 


assume obligation and liability in respect 
of certain securities of the Central and 
its leased line. On February 2, 1927, an 
amendment to the application was filed 
requesting that the certificate of public 
convenience and necessity entered herein 
be made retroactive so that as to all mat- 
ters of accounting it shall take effect 
and be in force from and after January 
1, 1927. The merger of the Central and 
the Port Chester with the applicant has 
been approved by the Public Service 
Commission of New York, and_ the 
merger of the Central with the applicant 
has been approved by the Public Utili- 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 2.] 


Law on Oil Leases 


Is Placed in Force 


Authorizes Granting of Rights 
In Executive Order Res- 
ervations. 


The Department of the Interior has 
just announced that the Secretary of the 
Interior has approved regulations put- 
ting into effeet the Act of March 3, 
1927, which authorizes the leasing for 
oil and gas-mining purposes of  unal- 
lotted lands within Executive order In- 
dian reservations. 

The full text 
lows: 

The Secretary of the Interior approved 
on March 15 regulations putting into ef- 
fect the Act of March 3, 1927, which 
authorizes the leasing for theoil and gas- 
mining purposes of unallotted lands 
within Executive order Indian reserva- 
tions. Existing regulations applying to 
treaty reservations are made applicable 
to all leases except those executed un- 
der Section 5 of the act, which, under 
conditions: outlined therein, gives \the 
Secretary authority to issue exploratory 
permits and leases to persons who prior 
to May 27, 1924, had applied for a per- 
amit under the .zeneral leasing act. 


Applicants desiring to take advantage 
of the provisions in Section-5 must, on or 
before June 1, 1927, surrender any per- 
mit granted them under the general 
leasing act, apply for a new permit, and 
furnish evidence showing that they have 
— the conditions prescribed in the sec- 

ion. 


of the statement fol- 


‘ 


at Scott Field. 


A griculture 


Department of Agriculture reports 


the country. 
Page 4, Col. 7 
Condition of winter cereal crops in 
Hungary and Yugoslavia are good. 
Page 4, Col. 7 


review. 


Weekly weather and crop bulletin. 


Associations 


District Court, Mo., allows cemetery 
association to deduct from tax cost of 
grave upkeep. 

. Page 6, Col. 7 


_ Automotive Industry 


Affirmation given to rejection 
three claims for patent on cooling ar- 
rangement for engines. 

Page 12, Col. 7 

Automotive Industry of Italy declared 
dependant upon foreign trade. 

Page 7, Col. 3 
. 
Banking 

Court of Appeals, 8th Circuit, sus- 
tains right of banks to direct appeal 
to Federal courts in complaint of in- 
equality of State taxation. 

Page 18, Col. 1 

Daily statement and analysis chart 
of the United States Treasury. 

Page 9, Col. 4 

Foreign exchange rates. 

Page 9, Col. 4 
“Railroads.” 


Books-Publications 


Publications issued by the United 
States Government. 


See 


Page 5, Col. 6 


New books received by the Library 
of Congress. 





z Page 5, Col. 5 
Census Data 


Cost of government for State of 
Nebraska. 





Page 9, Col. 5 


Army balloon makes altitude record 


Page 1, Col. 2 


brown rats now infest every State in 


Weekly fruit and vegetable market 
Page 4, Col. 4 


Page 4, Col. 2 
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Marine Wounded | 
In Invasion At | 


Shanghai, China | 


Two Other Americans Are 
Reported Hurt in Mes- 
sage to Department 

of Navy. 


One American Marine private was | 
wounded while on duty in the interna- 
settlement at Shanghai, China, 
and two other Americans were injured, 
as a result of the invasion of the Can- 


to a dispatch received at the Department 


Williams, Commander 
Asiatic Fleet. 

The dispatch, under date of March 23, 
stated that about 1,000 northern Chi- 
nese troops attempted to “rush” the 
British defense garrison, which broke in 
two places, but were stopped by rifle 
firee Many Chinese were killed, Admiral] 


in Chief of the 


wounded. 


In another dispatch Admiral Wiiliams 
reported that foreigners are evacuating | 
the city of Nanking, and 175 Americans 
already have left on board American 
destroyers and on merchant ships. He 
stated that some Americans still refuse 
to leave the city, however. 

The full text of the Department's 
statements, based on the two dispatghes 
from Admiral Williams, follows: 

Admiral C. S. Williams, Confmander 
in Chief of the Asiatic Fleet, in a dis- 
patch dated March 23 reported to the 
Navy Department that at 7:40 a. m. 
one marine private was wounded while 
on duty in the international settlement. 

He further reports that the remainder 
of the Shantung army resisted the Can- 
tonese occupation of Chapei yesterday 
with considerable rifle and machine gun 
fire. 

About one thousand northern troops 
attempted to rush the British defense 
garrison which was broken in two places 
but the rush was stopped by rifle fire, 
many Chinese being killed and several 
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| tary of the Treasury, has sent out let- 


| last no longer than four years. 


Conference Is Called 
On Making Whisky 


Treasury to Confer With Dis- 
tillers on Replenishing 
Supplies. | 


Lincoln C. Andrews, Assistant Secre- 


ters to distillers, concentration ware- 
housemen and whisky owners inviting 
them to confer with him here on March 
28 on the resumption of whisky man- 
ufacturing. 

Because of the failure of the bill, spon- 
sored by Mr. Andrews, to create a quasi- 
monopoly for the manufacture of whis- 
ky, the Assistant Secretary said orally 
it had become necessary to arrange a 
voluntary agreement by which whisky 
can be distilled while difficulties incident 
to the situation may be avoided. Mrs 
Andrews anticipates that by such a volun- 
tary arrangement, the number of dis- | 
tillers who will seek permits to reopen 
their plants will’ be held to a minimum 
and many problems'thereby will be 
solved. 

Mr. Andrews has said that it is neces- 
sary to begin manufacture this year in 
order that the new product may age 
before the present stock is exhausted. | 
He calculates that present supplies will 


Department of Navy to Fill 
Oil Tanks at Pearl Harbor 


7 ae 5 

The Department of the Navy is pre- 
paring to fill the oil storage tanks of 
4,200,000-barrel capacity at Pearl Har- 
bor, Hawaii, built by Edward L. Doheny 
for the storage of oil removed from the 
Naval Oil Reserve at Elk Hills, Calif., 
Curtis D. Wilbur, Secretary of the Navy, 
announced orally on March 28. Mr. Do- 
heny obtained the reserve by contract 
and it subsequently was turned back to 
the Navy. 

The Secretary said that, to fill the 
tanks, the Navy will exchange its royalty 
crude oil removed from the California 
reserve for fuel oil. It is expected that 
the oil available will permit the filling of 
the tanks within a year. 

Under the law, Secretary Wilbur ex- 
plained, the Navy can exchange its 
royalty crude oil for fuel oil, which can 
be placed in the tanks for storage’ pur- 
poses and for emergency use by the 
fleets. 








Aid of President 
Asked to Revive 
Boulder Dam Bill 


Representative Taylor Urges 
Him to Use Influence to 
Induce States to Renew 
Compact. 


President Coolidge was urged by Rep- 
resentative Edward T. Taylor, Demo- 


rat, of Glenwood Springs, Colo., who 


called March 23 at the White House to 
discuss the Boulder Dam bill, to use his 
influence to induce the seven States bor- 
dering on the Colorado River to renew 
their compact providing for united ac- 
tion in dealing with development of the 


Colorado River, including Boulder Dam. | 


Representative Taylor stated orally 
after his conference that he told the 
President that the alleged “Power Trust” 
was solely responsible for the defeat of 
the Boulder Canyon Dam bill at the re- 
cent session of Congress. He appealed 


to the President to continue his support 


of the bill. 
Mr. Taylor Describes Projects. 
Representative Taylor declared that 
the project for Boulder Canyon Dam 
fires the imagination of the American 
people, and continued: 


“President Coolidge favors it because 


it will save 60,000 from the menace of 
flood, because it will irrigate and re- 
claim possibly a million acres of land, 
building a new empire in the southwest, 
and because it will provide the domestic 
water which the southwest needs if it 
is to live in the future. 

“But the further and impressive fact 
that this great dam bill will also de- 
velop a million horsepower of electricity 
is the sole reason that this great Amer- 
ican project failed of passage at the last 
session of Congress. The private power 


corporations killed it because of that | 


reason alone. 

“They do not want Uncle Sam’s hand 
at the switchboard. They want the river 
for themselves, 

“Unless the United States keeps and 
develops the Colorado river, we are gone. 
The rights of the upper basin states will 


[Continued on Page 2,-Column 7.) 


of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications. 


| Chemicals 


' Report on German foreign trade in 
chemicals during 1926. 


Page 7, Col. 7 


Child Welfare 


Childrens’ Bureau says supervision 

| of health of child is important feature 
of work of child-placing agencies. 

Page 2, Col. 5 


Claims 


General Claims Commission Mexico- 
United States rejects claim of widow 
of Paul Neer, slain by bandits, holding 
that Mexican authorities were not 
guilty of international delingueney. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

See special Index and Law Digest on 

Page 12. 


Coal 


General Land Office grants authority 
for lease of coal tract in North Da- 
kota. 

Page 11, Col. 6 

Reports expected soon on efforts to 
effect separate wage agreements 1m bi- 
tuminous coal fields. 

Page 1, Col. 7 


Commerce-Trade 


Gain is noted in Russian wheat 
passing Constantinople for week of 
August 18. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Weekly index of business chart by 
the Department of Commerce. 


Austrian measure proposed to ex- 
| tend credit to exporters to Russia. 
° Page 9, Col. 7 


| 
Congress 
Agent of Senate Election Investigat- 


ing Committee leaves for Philadelphia 
to impound ballots. 


Page 14, Col. 5 

Continuation of full text of compila- 
tion of laws passed by last Congress. 
Page 13, Col. 5 


| Corporations 
Board of Tax Appeals disallows an- 


nuity as share in corporation lease- 
hold. 








Page 6, Col, 1 


Cotton 


Hearings canceled on cotton rates to 
be reassigned later. “ 
Page 8, Col. 7 


Court Decisions 


See special Index and Law Digest on 
Page 12. 


Page 7, Col. 2 | 


Customs 


Customs Court holds display dum- 
mies dutiable at 75 per cent. 
Page 6, Col. 6 
Customs Court classifies mouth or- 
gans as musical instruments. 
Page 6, Col. 6 
Customs Court upholds duty on parts 
of knitting machine. 
Page 6, Col. 6 


District of Columbia 


President favors expansion of School 
of Politics for Good Citzenship begun 
by League of Republican Women of 
District of Columbia 

Page 14, Col. 2 


Education 


® 
Rockefeller Foundation extends 
scholarships to allow Haitian doctors 
to study in medical centers of United 
States and Canada. 
Page 2, Col. 1 
Theodore Thomas collection of musi- 
cal records is presented to Library of 
Congress. 
Page 5, Col. 4 
Secretary of Interior discusses prob- 
lems of education in address before 
University of California. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Joseph S. McGrath describes the work 
of the Minerals Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 
Page 14, Col. 3 
Forest Service gives scant encour- 
agement to correspondence schools for 
forest rangers. 
Page 4, Col. 5 | 
North Carolina passes bill for co- 
operaien in civilian rehabilitation work. 
Page 5, Col. 4 
| 


Foodstuff s 


Weekly fruit and vegetable market 
review. 
Page 4, Col. 4 ; 


Foreign Affairs 
American citizen held in jail three | 
days incemmunicado in Mexico City. 
Page 2, Col. 3 
Strike forces suspension of one Brit- 
ish and one American newspaper at 
Hankow. « 
Page 2, Col. 7 
Admiral Williams reports’ three 
Americans injured in Shanghai invas- 
ion. 
Page 1, Col. 3 | 


F orestry 


Secretary of the Interior rules it is, | 
without authority to allow additional 
homestead entries in national forests. 

Page 4, Col. 1 

Forest Service gives scant encour- 


agement to correspondence schools for 
forest rangers. 
Page 4, Col. 5 


Gov’t Personnel 


Department of State reports that 
nearly one-half of United States Am- 
bassadors and Ministers are service 


men. 
Page 2, Col. 4 
Daily engagements of the President 
at the Executive Offices. 
; Page 3, Col. 6 
Daily decisions by the General Ac- 


counting Office. n 
Page 14, Col. 3 


9 ° 
Gov’t Topical Survey 
Joseph S. McGrath describes the work 
of the Minerals Division of the De- 


partment of Commerce. 
Page 14, Col. 3 


Immigration 


Two-thirds |f aliens admitted in Jan- 
uary reported as intending to stay. 
Page 14, Col. 7 


Indian Affairs 


Court of Claims sets aside suit of 
Indian tribe for value of land,sold by 
Government. 

¢ Page 12, Col. 7 

Secretary of Interior makes effective 
act authorizing oil and gas leases of 
unallotted Indian lands. 

Page 1, Col. 1 


Inland Waterways 


Army Engineers empowered to issue 
permits for three river and harbor 
projects. 


Page 7, Col. 6 
Iron and Steel 


Full text of study of iron ore re- 
sources in the Southern United States 
as embodied in a report by the Geo- 
logical Survey. 

Page 8, Col. 5 

Charts illustrative of bookings of 
fabricated steel plate and commercial 
steel castings. 

Page 8 

Japan abandons proposal to raise du- 
ties on certain articles of iron and steel. 

Page 7, Col. 6 


Judiciary 
See special Index and Law Digest on 
Page 12. 


Seé special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 6. 


| Labor 


Continuation of full text of Long- 
shoremen’s bill. 
Page 3, Col. 1 
Reports expected soon on efforts to { 
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Fabric Is Developed 
To Hold Airship Gas 


| New Material for Cells May Dis- 
| place Costly Cloth. Now 
Used. 


Successful laboratory tests of a new 

type of gas cell fabric for the holding 

re- 

of Standards, 

which has been making the experiments 
for the Department of the Navy. 


| of buoyant gases in 
ported by the 


airships are 
Bureau 


The 
Bureau has just announced that a full- 
size experimental gas cell for installa- 
tion on the dirigible Los Angeles is now 
under way. The full text of the state- 
ment follows: 


For a number of years, under grant 
from the Navy Department, the problem 
of obtaining a new type of gas cell fabric 
has been under investigation at the 
Bureau. During the past year this prob- 
lem has shown great promise of ap- 
proaching final solution. At the present 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 4.] 


Muscle Shoals Operation 
By Government Suggested 


| Adrian, Mich., announced orally on 
operation of <fuscle Shoals, unless there 
was a prompt working out of the prob- 
lem in some other practical way. 
Explaining that he opposed govern- 
ment ownership as a matter of prin- 
| ciple, Mr. Mechener said the present 
development there was started during 
the World War as a national defense and 
fertilizer proposition. Millions of dollars 
have been wasted, yet no conclusion has 
been reached, and no acceptable proposi- 


tion has been made. 


“I am opposed to government opera- 
tion and ownership where private initia- 
tive can approximate the result desired,” 
he continued, “but it seems to me the 
consumer is being denied the use of 
the power, the farmer is being denied 
the benefit of the fertilizer, and the pub- 
lic is paying the bills without any bene- 
ficial results. 

“If no plan is suggested in the next 
session of Congress by the several com- 
mittees to work out the solution, then 
government ownership is inevitable. The 
plant ‘must be put to work.” 





effect separate wage agreements in bi- 
tuminous coaF fields. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Director of Junior Division, Employ- 
ment Service, to study work abroad. 


ation. 


Page 3, Col. 5 
Weekly report of Bureau of Concili- 


Page 3, Col. 5 


Lumber 


Yellow pine reported to be one of 
most profitable timber trees grown in 
country. 

Page 4, Col. 3 


Manufacturers 


District Court, Mo., holds use of dif- 
ferent materials to get same results 
is equivalent to patent infringement. 

Page 12, Col. 1 

Review of expanding domestic manu- 
facture of watches and clocks. 

Page 11, Col. 7 


Mines and Minerals 


Joseph S. McGrath describes the work 
of the Minerals Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Page 14, Col. 3 


Municipal Gov't 


Cost of government of Waco, Tex., 
for 1926. 





Page 9, Col. 4 
National Defense 


Bureau of Standards at work on new 
gas cell fabric for dirigible Los An- 
geles. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department. 

Page 5, Col. 5 

Navy lets contracts for fuel oil for 
Asiatic fleet. > 
Page 1, Col. 2 

Army balloon makes altitude record 
at Scott Field. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

Old Ironsides fund reaches $300,000. 


Page 3, Col. 5 
Oil 


Secretary of Interior makes, effective 
act authorizing oil and gas leases of 
unallotted Indian lands. 

Page 1, Col. 1 

Department of Navy to fill oil stor- 
age tanks at Pearl Harbor built by E. 
L. Doheny. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Navy lets contraets for fuel oil for 
Asiatic fleet. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


Packers 


Hog arrivals at 20 German markets 
[Continued on Page Three.] 


Representative Michener (Rep.), of | 
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COPY 


Acts of Bandits~ 
Not Always Held 


Basis for Claims 


PRICE 7 CENTS 


Geenral Commission Rejects 
Petition of Widow of 
Paul Neer, Murdered 


American. 


Exonerate Authorities 


- Of Delinquency 


Methods Pursued to Effect Cap- 
ture Might Have Been More 
Effective, But No Bad 
Faith Shown. 


The General Claims Commission, 
United States and Mexico, has concluded 
that only an outrage, or bad faith or 
wilful neglect of duty on the part of 
governmental officers constitutes an in- 


| ternational delinquency sufficient to in- 


March 23 that he will favor government | 





sure recovery of a claim. 

The Commission’s conclusion was made 
public in the case of Mrs. L. Fay H. Neer 
widow of Paul Neer, an American killed 
in the State of Durango, Mexico, on 
November 16, 1924. Mrs. Neer had filed 
filed a claim for $100,000. 

Commission Is Unanimous 

All three members of the Commission, 
C. van Vollenhoven, presiding commis- 
sioner; G. Fernandez MacGregor, and 
Fred K. Neilsen—concurred in the find- 
ings. Commissioner Neilsen wrote a 
separate opinion. 

Paul Neer was killed on November 
16, 1924, when he and his wife were 
proceeding on horseback from the village 
of Guanacevi to their home in the neigh- 
borhood, and were stopped by an armed 
band which engaged Neer in conversa- 
tion in the midst of which bullets were 
exchanged and Neer was killed. 

It was claimed that the Mexican au- 
thorities did not act vigorously in cap- 
turing the criminals, and while the Com- 
mission states that “in its opinion better, 
tiethods might have been used,” it finds 
that “the treatment of an alien, in order 
to constitute an intéfnational délin- 
quency, should amount to an outrage, 


| to bad faith, to wilful neglect of duty, 
| or to insufficiency of governmental ac- 
| tion so far /short of international stand- 
| ards that every reasonable and impartial 


man would readily recognize its insuffi- 
ciency.” 
Text of Finding. 

The decision follows in full text: 

Docket No. 136. Opinion rendered 
October 15, 1926. 

1. This claim is presented by the 
United States against the United Mex- 
ican States in behalf of L. Fay H. Neer, 
widow, and Pauline E. Neer, daughter, 
of Paul Neer, who, at the time of his 
death, was employed as superintendent 
of a mine in the vicinity of Guanacevi, 
State of Durango, Mexico. On Novem- 
ber 16, 1924, about 8 o’clock in the eve- 
ning, when he and his wife were pro- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 4.] 


Reports Expected 
On Wages for Miners 


Department of Labor States 
That Negotiations Are Being 
Made in Conferences. 


Reports on the progress made to ef- 
fect separate wage agreements in the 
bituminous coal fields are expected by 
the Department of-Labor before the end 
of the week, it was stated orally at the 
Department on March 23. Negotiations, 
it is said, are still going on between 
representatives of the union miners and 
the operators. 

The last report received by the De- 
partment indicated that John L. Lewis, 
president of the miners’ union, has just 
completed his conference with the op- 
erators in the southwest at Kansas City, 
and has proceeded to Indianapolis. 

Reports to the Department of Labor 
indicated that conditional agreements 
have been reached between the miners 
and operators in the Pennsylvania Dis- 
trict No. 2, the Wyoming and Montana 
fields. It was then the intention of the 
union representative to negotiate agree- 
ments with the operators in Michigan, 
Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, and Okla- 
homa. 

These negotiations, however, were 
preliminary to the negotiations with the 
operators in Indiana and Illinois. Ac- 
cording to unofficial reports the negoti- 
ations between the Indiana operators and 
union heads are now about to take place. 
This will be the first of the negotiations 
in the central fields, and the opinion was 
expressed that much depends upon the 
outcome here, as the fields are consid- 
ered pivotal in the industry. 

Efforts to ward off a possible strike 
by the separate agreement plan have, in 
the main, the endorsement of the De- 
partment of Labor. While the Govern- 
ment heads are not taking any active 
part in the matter as yet, they are being 
kept posted of the progress made, for, 
it is pointed out, if these negotiations 
prove sucsessful it will not be necessary 
to resort .to the good offices of the Fed. 
eral Government to arbitrate or concile’ - 
iate should a strike occur after March 31, 
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Prohibition 


Enforcement 


Postgraduate Study 


In Medicine Provided 
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Foreign Affairs 


| Epidemic of Influenza Abates in Europe 


With Deaths On Decline and Cases Mild 


itt Recovery Reported as General Except for Germany, Ru- 
For Haiti Doctors mania, Sweden and Yugoslavia. 


Rockefeller Foundation Ex- 


tends Assistance to Na- 
tional School of Medi- 
cine and Pharmacy. 


The Rockefeller Foundation has granted 
a series of scholariships to the National 
School of Medicine and Pharmacy 
Haiti which will enable young doctors 
to study in the medical centers of the 
United States and Canada. 


Notification of this action is contained | 


in a dispatch to the Department of State 
from General John H. Russell, High 
Commissioner to Haiti, just made avail- 
able for publication. 

The dispatch follows in part: 

“T have the honor to inform the De- 
partment that the Board of Trustees of 


the Rockefeller Foundation has acted fa- | 


vorably upon the request of the Public 
Health Service of Haiti to extend aid 


to the National School of Medicine and | 


Pharmacy which has recently been 
placed under the direction and super- 
vision of the Public Health Service. 
Scholarships Granted. 
“Qne expression of this aid is in the 


form of scholarships to young Haitian 
doctors, by means of which they can 


carry on post-graduate studies in some 
of the larger medical centers in the 
United States and Canada. The ques- 
tion of the appointment of the right men 
for these positions has been carefully 
studies by the Sanitary Engineer, the 


Faculty of the National School for Medi- 


cine and Pharmacy and the Staff of the 
Haitian General Hospital. 

“The following Haitian physicians 
have been tentatively appointed: 


“Anatomy, Dr. Moliere Civil; Path- | 


ology and Histology, Dr. Joseph Perrier; 
Bacteriology and Clinical Pathology, Dr. 
Edouard Petrus; Physiology, Physiologi- 
cal Chemistry and Pharmacology, Dr. 
Nelaton Camille; Obstetrics, Dr. Joseph 
Buteau; Medicine, Dr. Louis Hyppolite; 
Surgery, Dr. Martial Bourand and Hy- 
giene and Sanitation, Dr. LaFleur. 


Improvement of Teaching. 


idea in mind to improve the teaching 
facilities of the Medical School and thus 
lay a foundation for a proper scientific 
institution carried on primarily with 
Haitian personnel. The expense con- 
nected with an enterprise of this nature 


upon the caliber of the men appointed. 
For this reason the Haitian State must 
make certain reservations in its appoint- 


studies in a satisfactory manner, 
cetera. In addition the Public Health 
Service must be reasonably assured that 
the services of the men after the comple- 
tion of their studies be retained by the 


riod of time. 
scheme into effect, each appointee will 
sign a statement agreeing to certain 
conditions and reservations.” 


Marine Is Wounded 
Tn Shanghai Invasion 


Foreigners Are Leaving 
City of Nanking. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 
British being wounded. 
mitted to the international settlement. 
disarmed and admitted 
Japanese. 

Indiscriminate firfng outside the in- 
ternational settlement on the northern 
boundary of the defense zone resulted 
in many wild shots falling inside the 
settlement. The marine who 
wounded was on duty at the customs 
jetty when a spent bullet struck him, 
inflicting a slight injury. Two other 
Americans are also reported injured. 

Admiral C. S. Williams, Commander in 
Chief of the Asiatic Fleet, has reported 


also by the 


to the Navy Department that the evacu- 


ation of the foreigners from the city 
of Nanking is proceeding; 175 Ameri- 
cans have already left, 145 being on 


board the American destroyers N d } ear 
mrrercree Se | January 22, which is normal for the sea- | 


| Son. The highest mortality was reported 
| at Stuttgart, where the death rate was 


Preston, and 30 proceeding down 
river in merchant ships. 
refuse to leave the city. 


the 
Americans still 


The report also states that the reen- | ascribed to influenza 
forcements of the Shantungese are cross- | 


ing the river to Nanking while Chinkiang 
has been evacuated by all the Fengtien 
troops. 


Plague Lacking in Rodents 


Killed in Hawaiian Drive 
el: 

In a campaign to exterminate carriers 
of plague, a total of 13,012 rodents were 
killed in Hawaii in January, the United 
States Public Health Service has just 
*been informed. 

Of the rodents killed, 11,716 were ex- 
amined for possible plague infection, but 
none were found so infected, according 
to the information received at the Public 
Health Service. The last case of rodent 
plague discovered in Hawaii was on July 
24, 1926, and the last case of human 
plague on October 6, 1926, 


in | 








| 1922. 


| continue to be very benign. 
is quite large and its success depends | cai 





was | 





The epidemic of Influenza which has 
been prevalent in Europe for the last 
few months has abated in most countries, 
and fewer fatalities are resulting from 


the disease and its complications, accord- 
ing to a report just received by the 
United States Public Health Service 
from the health section of the League 


| of Nations at Geneva. 


In England and Wales, where influenza 
has been most prevalent, the report 


| stated, although the disease, which is of 
| a benign type, is still widespread, “the 


epidemic generally appears to be abat- 
ing.” In Germany influenza prevalence 
was reported as increasing with deaths 
rising from 261 for the week ended Janu- 
ary 15 to 877 in the week ended Janu- 
ary 22, 

The full text of the report follows: 

The health section of the secretariat 


| of the League of Nations has published 


the following information relative to the 
prevalence of influenza in foreign coun- 
tries. The data were obtained from the 
health administrations of the several 
countries, 
Declines in Czechoslovakia. 

Czechoslovakia.—(February 11.) The 
returns for the week ended February 5 
showed a lower incidence of influenza 


| than those for the previous week. There 


were 28,601 cases reported in Bohemia, 
as compared with 34,887 during the pre- 


| vious week. There were 146 deaths, as 


compared with 94 during the previous 
week. Cases with complications in- 
creased, on the other hand, from 341 to 
493. The most frequent complication 
was broncho-pneumonia, which was re- 
ported in 358 cases. The character of 


| the disease is generally more severe in 


the districts which were affected early 
during the epidemic than in those affected 
more recently. 


In Moravia, 6,379 cases and 21 deaths 


| Were reported, as compared with 6,156 
| cases and 18 deaths during the previous 


week. Complications were reported in 
68 cases. 

In Silesia, 3,246 cases and 10 deaths 
were reported during the week ended 
February 5, as compared with 4,325 and 


| 11 deaths during the previous week. 
; Complications were reported in 78 cases. 


Disease Reported Mild. 


Denmark.—(February 12.) Twenty- 


| nine thousand six hundred and forty- 
| seven influenza cases were reported dur- 


ing the week ended February 5, as com- 


; pared with 38,673 cases during the pre- 
: 2 : | vious week; 4,356 of these cases. were 
“These scholarships are given with the | notified in Copenhagen, 8,518 in other 


| towns, and 16,773 in the rural districts. 


The total number of cases reported 


| during the month of January was 139,733, 


which is 4,500 more than in January, 
The large majority of the cases 


England and Wales.—(February 15.) 


| Although influenza of mild type is still 
| —— prevaient in the Midlands, partic- 
| ularly 
ments of these men such as recall or | Leeds, Derby, Manchester, and Liverpool, 


cancellation of appointment for cause, | the epidemic generally appears to be 


e. g., in case of inability to carry on | 
et | 


in Nottingham, Birmingham, 


abating. < 
Provisional returns for the week ended 


| February 12 show 159 deaths from in- 


fluenza in London, as compared with 215 


| during the previous week, and 759 deaths 


; in 105 large towns, as compared with 


Haitian Government for a reasonable pe- | 818 during the previous week. The pneu- 


In order to carry such a | 


monia notifications numbered 266 in Lon- 


| don and 3,006 in the whole country, as 
| compared with 423 and 3,198, respec- 


tively, during the previous week. 


During the week ended February 5, | 
; the highest incidence was reported at 
Bristol, where there were 60 deaths from 
| influenza and where the general death 
| rate was 31.1 per 1,000. The death rate 


| 


| 
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from influenza per million population in { 


week, 71.4 in the South, as compared 


in the Midlands, as compared with 44.2; 


| 49.1 in Wales, as compared with 51.6; 
| 46.7 in London, as compared with 54.8, 


| and 16.3 in the North, as compared with ' 
The defeated | 


northern soldiers were disarmed and ad- ; 


13.9 during the previous week. 


| various Provinces show very little prev- 
A detachment of Shantung marines were 


alence of influenza. 
Deaths Rise in Germany. 
Germany.—Statistics of causes of death 
in 46 German towns showed an increase 


: as & | the great towns was, during the said | 
Admiral Williams Reports That | | 


| with 60.3 during the previous week; 62.2 ! 


manifestations, of entirely benign char- 
acter, which are occurring in a very few 
localities, have not influenced the health 
conditions, which remain perfectly nor- 
mal. Influenza centers have hitherto 
shown no tendency to spread. The gen- 
eral mortality and deaths from diseases 
of the respiratory system do not exceed 
the average for the season. The number 
of admissions to hospitals is not higher 
than during the corresponding period of 
last year. 

Korea.—During the week ended Feb- 
ruary 5, there were 46 cases of influenza 
reported at Chemulpo, and 18 cases cnd 
5 deaths at Fusan. Thirty-four cases 
were reported at Chemulpo and 255 at 
Fusan during the week ended February 
a8, 


Rumania.—(February 15.) The in- 
fluenza epidemic is extending. There 
are numerous cases of very mild type 
characterized by coryza and trachcitis, 
Cases of pleuro-pulmonary type are 
fairly numerous. Gastro-intestinal com- 
plications are reported at the.town of 
Piteschti. The case mortality has 
hitherto‘been very low. There has bcen 
no fatal case in the army. The epidemic 
has shown a tendency to become more 
serious during the last few days. Twelve 
deaths were caused by broncho-pneu- 
monic complications at Bucharest during 
the last two weeks. 


Russian Situation Unchanged. 
Russia——Reports received from the 
municipal statistical office of Leningrad 
showed that the influenza situation re- 
mained unchanged there during the first 
half of January. There were 245 influ- 
enza cases and seven deaths during the 
week ended January 1; 254 cases and 
five deaths during the week ended Janu- 
ary 8, and 274 cases and seven deaths 

during the week ended January 15. 
Scotland, (February 14).—The death 
rate remains normal. The number of 
influenza deaths in 16 towns during the 


week ended February 12 was only 19 as | 


compared with 24 during the previous 
week. The general death rate was 14.7 
per 1,000. Returns generally indicate 
fewer cases or absence of the epidemic 
and several of them describe the epi- 
demic as mild but with catarrhal symp- 
oms. 

Sweden.—Twenty deaths were attrib- 
uted to influenza at Stockholm during 
the week ended January 29, as compared 
with six during the previous week. The 
number of deaths from all causes was 


148, as compared with 116 during the | 


previous week; 809 influenza cases and 
six deaths were reported at Gothenburg 
during the same week. 

Switzerland, (February 10).— The 
number of influenza cases reported dur- 
ing the week ended February 6 was 
5,109, as compared with 10,003 during 
the previous week. The diminution has 
occurred in all cantons and the epidemic 
may be considered as finished in certain 
of them. The decrease is very marked 
even in those recently affected. 

Yugoslavia.—Nine thousand three hun- 
dred and fifty-nine influenza cases and 21 
deaths were reported from January 22 
to 31 as compared with 1,652 cases and 
nine deaths during the week ended Janu- 
ary 21. The majority of the cases 
were as during the previous week, re- 
ported in the department of Zagreb. 


Prohibition Termed 
Not Political Issue 


Assistant Attorney General Par- 
menter Declares Women Will 
Prevent Such Program. 


Assistant Attorney General B. M. 


| Parmenter, addressing a gathering of 
women in Washington on March 23, pre- 


dicted that prohibition would not become 
an issue in a presidential campaign in 


| this country because of the “moral ele- 
French Indo-China.—Reports from the | 


ment” represented by women voters. 
“Those who are standing for the en- 


| forcement of the law should felicitate 
| themselves because approximately one 


half of the votes of this country are cast 


' by the womanhood, the motherhood and 


| of deaths attributed to influenza from | 


261 during the week ended January 15 | 


to 377 during the week ended January 
22. The highest weekly 


March). 


There is no corresponding increase of 


the wifehood,” said Mr. Parmenter. “I 
venture the prophecy that so strong in 


| this nation is that moral element that 


number of | 
; deaths due to influenza in German towns | 
| was 1,024 in 1922 (first week of Janu- 
| ary), 344 in 1923 (second week of Janu- 
| ary), and 216 in 1924 (last week of 
Influenza was little in evidence | 
| in 1925 and 1926. 


no political party will dare to place itself 
upon a platform made out of beer kegs 
and having as a motive power the boot- 
leggers of this nation.” 


Mr. Parmenter’s address was delivered 
before the “School of Politics” con- 


| ducted by the League of Republican 


the deaths attributed to diseases of the | 


| respiratory system, nor of the general 
| mortality. 


The general death rate was 


19.4 per 1,000, and where 35 deaths were 


Greece.—(February 13.) The influenza 
epidemic continues in mild form. The 
number of cases is diminishing, except 
in the departments of Evrou, Rodope, 


Women of the District of Columbia. 


| American Held in Jail 
13.5 per 1,000 during the week ended | 


Arta and Zante, where there is a slight | 


increase. 

Hungary.—(February 16.) The in- 
fluenza epidemic has decreased materi- 
ally and has come to an end in certain 
localities; 148 cases were reported in 
the army during the week ended Feb- 
ruary 12, as compared with 701 during 
the previous week; 259 influenza cases 
with complications and 10 deaths were 
reported at Budapest during the said 
week. There were 143 deaths from in- 
fluenza reported in the whole country. 

Little Influenza in India 

India.—Reports for the Provinces and 
presidencies showed no evidence of the 
prevalence of influenza. 


lialy.—(February 11.) The influenza 


In Mexico Incommunicado 


Mare Yohe Cuyas, an American citi- 
zen, has been held for three days incom- 
municado in a Mexico City jail for al- 
leged infraction of the insurance law, 
according to a report received March 23 
by the Department of State from Am- 
bassador Sheffield. 

The announcement by the Department 
follows in full: 

Ambassador James H. Sheffield has re- 
ported to the Department that Mare 
Yohe Cuyas, an American citizen, has 


| been held for three days incommunicado 


in the local jail at Mexico City. Cuyas 
has no knowledge of the charges made 
against him. 

Ambassador Sheffield states that 
through the efforts of the embassy and 
the consular general a release has now 
been obtained for Cuyas. Infraction of 
the insurance law on the part of Cuyas 
is alleged by the Mexican authorities. 
Ambassador Sheffield reports further 
that he is protesting to the Mexican for- 
eign office. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Medical 


Training 


Large Proportion 
Of Envoys Advanced 


From Service Ranks 


Twenty-One of 49 Ministers 
and Ambassadors At- 
tained Goal by Pro- 
motion. 


Nearly one-half of tne ministers and 
ambassadors in the American diplomatic 
service have risen from the ranks, ac- 


cording to information just made public 
at the Department of State. Out of 49 
ambassadors and ministers now in the 
Foreign Service, 21 are service men. 


A list of these ministers and ambas- 
sadors together with an explanation by 
the Department follows in full text: 


Out of the present list of 49 ambassa- 
dors and ministers in the Foreign Serv- 
ice, 21 have been promoted from the 
ranks. This does not include the Under- 
secretary of State, two Assistant Secre- 
taries of State, the Diplomatic Agent 
at Tangier, and the Minister resident 
at Liberia. These posts are all occupied 
by service men. The 21 service men 
who are ministers or ambassaodrs com- 
prise 42 per cent of the total. 

Of the 18 new appointments (men 
who had previously held the rank of 
Ambassador or Minister) made during 
Secretary Kellogg’s term of office, 11 are 
service men. 

Albania, Hart, C. C.+ 

Argentina, Bliss, R. W.* 

Austria, Washburn, A. H. 

Belgium, Gibson, H. S.* 

Bolivia, Cottrell, J. S. 

Brazil, Morgan, E. V.* 

Great Britain, Houghton, A. B. 

Canada, Philips, W.* 

Bulgaria, Wilson, C. S.* 

Chile, Collier, W. M. 

China, MacMurray, J. V. A.*} 

Colombia, Piles, S. H. 

Costa Rica, Davis, R. T. 

Cuba, Crowder, E. H. 

Czechoslovakia, Einstein, L.* 

Denmark, Dodge, H. P.* 

Dom. Republic, Young, E. E.*; 

Ecuador, Bading, G. A. 

Egypt, Howell, M. J. 

Latvia, Coleman, F. W. B. 

Finland, Pearson, A. J. 

France, Herrick, M. T. 

Irish Free State, Sterling, F. A.*+ 

Germany, Schurman J. G. 

Greece, Skinner R. P. *+ 

Guatemala, Geissler A. H. 

Honduras, Summerlin G. T. *+ 

Hungary, Wright J. B. *; 

Italy, Fletcher H. P. * 

Japan, MacVeagh C. + 

Mexico, Sheffield, J. R.+ 

Netherlands, Tobin R. M. 

Nicaragua, Eberhardt C. C. *} 

Norway, Swenson L. S. 

Panama, South J..G. 

Paraguay, Kreeck G. L. + 

Persia, Philip H. * 

Peru, Poindexter M. 

Poland, Stetson J. B. + 

Portugal, Dearing F. M. * 

Rumania, Culbertson W. S. + 

Salvador, Caffery J. *+ 

Jugoslavia, Prince J. D. 

Siam, MacKenzie A, O. 7 

Spain, Hammond O. H. + 

Sweden, Harrison L. *+ 

Switzerland, Wilson H. R. *+ 

Uruguay, Grant-Smith, U. S. * 

Venezuela, Cock W. C. 

*Men who have been promoted from 
the ranks of the Foreign Service. 

+ New appointments under Secretary 
Kellogg. 


Mexico Is Blameless 
In Killing of American 


[Continued From Page 1.] 
ceeding on horseback from the village 
of Gfianacevi to their home in the neigh- 
borhood, they were stopped by a number 
of armed men who engaged Neer in a 
conversation, which Mrs. Neer did not 
understand, in the midst of which bullets 
seem to have been exchanged and Neer 
was killed. It is alleged that, on account 
of this killing, his wife and daughter, 
American citizens, sustained damages in 
the sum of $100,000; that the Mexican 
authorities showed an unwarrantable 
lack of diligence or an unwarrantable 
lack of intelligent investigation in prose- 
cuting the culprits; and that therefore 
the Mexican Government ought to pay 
to the claimants the said amount. 

2, As to the nationality of the claim, 
which is challenged, the Commission re- 
fers to the principles expounded in para- 
graph 3 of its opinion and decision ren- 
dered in the case of William A. Parker 
on March 31, 1926. On the record as 
presented, the Commission decides that 
the claimants were by birth, and have 
since remained, American nationals. 


No International Deliquency. 


8. As to lack of diligence, or lack of 
intelligent investigation, on the part of 
the Mexican authorities, after the killing 


' of Paul Neer had been brought to their 


notice, it would seem that in the early 
morning after the tragedy these author- 
ities might have acted in a more vigor- 
ous and effective way thane*hey did, 
and moreover, that both the special 
agent of the Attorney General of Dur- 
ango (in his letter of November 24, 
1924), and the Governor of that State, 
who proposed the removal of the Judge 
of Guanacevi, have shared this opinion. 

The Commission is mindful that the 
task of the local Mexican authorities 
was hampered by “he fact that the only 
eye-witness of the murder was unable 
to furnish them any helpful informa- 
tion. There might have been reason for 
higher authorities of the State to inter- 
vene in the matter, as they apparently 
did. But in the view of the Commis- 
sion there is a long way between hold- 


ing that a more active and more effi 


cient course of procedure might have 
been pursued, on the one hand, and hold- 
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Supervision of Health is Impotrant 


Activity of Child-Placing Agencies 


Children’s Bureau, Department of Labor, Publishes So- 
cial Study of Work and Responsibility. 


Ten child-placing agencies in the 
United States are the subject of a child 
health and social study just completed 
and published by the Children’s Bureau 
of the Department of Labor, according to 
an announcement just made. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

One of the most important contribu- 
tions to social work that a child-placing 
agency has to make is the careful super- 
vision of the health of its children. This 
statement is made by the U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau in a new publication, “The 
Work of Child-Placing Agencies,” which 
covers exhaustively the history, develop- 
ment, extent, and methods of ten of the 
well-known agencies of the United 
States. Part II of the report is a dis- 
cussion of the health supervision of the 
children placed in foster homes, avritten 
by Dr. Mary L. Evans after she had 
visited the placing agencies and made an 
intensive study of their procedure. Part 
I, a social study of the same agencies 
was done by Katherine P. Hewins and 
L. Josephine Webster. 

Accept Responsibility 

These agencies accepted their respon- 
sibility in the matter of health supervi- 
sion and were working to strengthen 


ing that this record presents such lack 
of diligence and of intelligent investiga- 
tion as constitutes an international de- 
linquency, on the other hand. 


4, The Commission recognizes the dif- | 
ficulty of devising a general formula | 
for determining the boundary between 
an international delinquency of this type 
and an unsatisfactory use of power in- 
cluded in national sovereignty. 

In 1910, John Bassett Moore observed 
that he did “not consider it to be practi- 
cable to lay down in advance of pre- 
cise and unyielding formulas by which 
the question of a denial of justice may 
in every instance be determined” (Amer- 
ican Journal of ‘International Law, 1910, 
p. 787), and in 1923 De Lapradelle and 
Politis stated that the evasive and com- 
plex character (le caractere fuyant et 
complexe) of a denial of justice seems 
to defy any definition (Recueil des Ar- 
bitrages Internationaux, ITI, 1923, p. 280). 

It is immaterial whether the expres- 
sion “denial of justice” be taken in that | 
broad sense in which it applies to acts 
of executive and legislative authorities 
as well as to acts of the courts, or 
whether it be used in a narrow sense 
which confines it to acts of judicial au- 
thorities only; for in the latter case a 
reasoning, identical to that which—under 


tthe name of “denial of justice”—applies 


to acts of the judiciaary, will apply— 
be under a different name—to unwar- 
ranted acts of executive and legislative 
authorities. 

Without attempting to announce a pre- 
cise formula, it is in the opinion of the 
Commission possible to go a little further 
than the authors quoted and to hold (first) 
that the propriety of governmental acts 
should be put to the test of international 
standards, and (second) that the treat- 
ment of an alien, in order to constitute 
an international delinquency, should 
amount to an outrage, to bad faith, to 
wilful neglect of duty, or to an insuffi- 
ciency of governmental action so far 
short of international standards that 
every reasonable and impartial man 
would readily recognize its insufficiency. 
Whether the insufficiency proceeds from 
deficient execution of an intelligent law, 
or from the fact that the laws of the 
country do not empower the authorities 
to measure up to international standards, 
is immaterial. 

No Bad Faith Shown. 

5. It is not for an international tribu- 
nal such as this Commission to decide, 
whether another course of procedure 
taken by the local authorities at Gua- 
nacevi might have been more effective. 
On the contrary, the grounds of liability 
limit its inquiry to whether there is 
convincing evidence either (1). that the 
authorities administering the -Mexican 
law acted in an outrageous way, in bad 
faith, in wilful neglect of their duties, 
or in a pronounced degree to improper 
action, or (2) that Mexican law rendered 
it impossible for them to properly fulfill 
their task. 

No attempt is made to establish the 
second point. The first point is nega- 
tived by the full record of police and 
judicial authorities produced by the 
Mexican Agent, though the Commission 
feels bound to state once more that in its 
opinion better methods might have been 
used. From this record it appears that 
the local authorities, on the very night 
of the tragedy, November 16, went to the 
spot where the killing took place and ex- 
amined the corpse; that on November 17, 
the Judge proceeded to the examination 
of some witnesses, among them Mrs. 
Neer; that investigations were continued 
for several days; that arrests were made 
of persons suspected; and that they were 
subsequently released for want of evi- 
dence. 

The American Agency in rebuttal of- 
fers nothing but affidavits stating in- 
dividual impressions or suppositions. In 
the light of the entire record in this case 
the Commission is not prepared to hold 
that the Mexican authorities have shown 
such lack of diligence or such lack of in- 
telligent investigation in apprehending 
and punishing the culprits as would ren- 
der Mexico liable before this Commis- 
sion. 

Decision: 

6. The Commission accordingly decides 
that the claim of the United States is 
disallowed. 

Done at Washington, D. C., this 15th 
day of October, 1926. 

Cc. van VOLLENHOVEN, 
Presiding Commissioner. 
G. FERNANDEZ MacGREGOR, 
Commissioner. 
The separate opinion of Fred K. 

Neilsen, Commissioner, will be 

printed in the issue of March 25, 


their programs where weakness existed, 
according to the bureau report. It was 
found that medical supervision can be 
carried on most satisfactorily under the 
direction of a responsible medical head 
in a central examining clinic maintained 
exclusively for such work, and that the 
work of such a clinic is facilitated where 
it is included in the organization of a 
general dispensary with a hospital con- 
nection. This was the method used by 
four of the agencies. The others em- 
ployed the clinical facilities existent in 
their communities. 

All the agencies had all children com- 
ing into permanent care given physical 
examinations. Eight had ail children 
exam-ned irrespective of the length of 
time they were to remain. Two, how- 
ever, did not have the children examined 
if they were to be in care bus a week or 
two and if they had been examined by 2 
physician before acceptance. Recom- 
mendaticns made by the examining 
clinics or physicians as to treatment or 
corrective operations were carried out in 
practically all cases by 4 majority of 
the agencies. There was also found a 
growing recognition of the value of giv- 
ing mental examinations for all children 
coming under care and of the necessity 
of developing an adequate service for 
intensive study of problem children, but 
routine mental examinations as well as 
this other special service were actually 
possible only for those agencies that fi- 
nanced their own psychological work. 


Health Work For Child. 


Health work for the child in care can, 
therefore, be safeguarded, the bureau 
feels, by requiring certain minimum 
standards in the homes chosen; by intel- 
ligent supervision by an adequate staff 
of trained visitors; by the employment 
of trained nurses for the supervision of 
the care of the infants; by special homes 
kept, with or without subsidy, for spe- 
cial health cases; and by the payment of 
sufficient rates of board in boarding 
homes, with extra rates for difficult 
service. 

“Child placing” is defined by the re- 
port as providing care for any child sep- 
arated for a long or short period from 
his blood relations (other than his broth- 
home under the supervision of an 
ers and sisters), and cared for in a foster 
agency, public or private. A “foster 
home” is a private family home other 
than his own or his relatives’ which has 
been investigated and approved, in 
which a child is placed under supervision 
with or without payment of board in 
money or service and for either tempo- 
rary or permanent care. 3 

The child-placing movement had its 
inception on the Atlantic Seaboard and 
in the Middle West, but in 1923 as many 
as 198 societies, located in every section 
of the country and in all but nine States, 
were reported as having placed children 
in family homes. These placements are 
not confined, however, to agencies de- 
voted exclusively to this type of work. 
Maternity homes, infant asylums, fam- 
ily-welfare societies, juvenile courts, so- 
cieties for the prevention of cruelty to 
children, and hospital social service de- 
partments are among those agencies 
which have added child placing to their 
other activities. Such organizations have 
undertaken it most frequently because 
the children’s agencies in the communi- 
ties have not been equipped to meet the 
child-placing needs, but sometimes there 
is a lack of appreciation of how special- 
ized and delicate a task is the selection 
of the right foster home for the child 
and his adjustment to it. Wherever such 
a situation exists it is a challenge to 
child-placing societies so to equip them- 
selves for service in their own particular 
field that there shall be no occasion for 
any of these or other types of agencies 
to attempt this additional service. 
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Child 
Welfare 


Strikers at Hankow 
Force Suspension 


Of Foreign Journals 


One American and One Brit- 
ish Newspaper Cease Pub- 
lication; Cigaret Com- 
pany Closed. 


A strike of Chinese laborers in the 
offices of the “Hankow Herald,” an 
American publication, and of the “Cen- 
tral China Post,” a British newspaper, 
have forced those publications to sus- 
pend, according to a dispatch just re- 
ceived by the Department of State from 
Frank P. Lockhart, Consul General at 
Hankow. 


The text of the Department’s state- 
ment follows: 


An American newspaper at Hankow, 
the “Hankow Herald,” and also a British 
newspaper, the “Central China Post,” 
have been forced to suspend publication 
since March 19 by the radical labor 
union at that city. The labor union 
forced the\ suspension of these news- 
papers by compelling Chinese employes 
to quit work. 

There was no apparent cause for this 
action. No previous warning had been 
received and no difficulty with the em- 
ployes had been experienced. It is prob- 
able that labor leaders were dissatisfied 
with the attitude of the two papers to- 
wards the labor cause and that the 
leaders of the radical labor group had 
decided to close them down. This is re- 
ported as the most drastic action yet 
taken by the radical labor group and has 
created a sensation in Hankow. 


Consul General Lockhart saw Mr. 
Eugene Chen with reference to the clos- 
ing of the “Hankow Herald.” Mr. Chen 
promised to render such assistance as 
he could, 


The British Cigaret Company offices 
were forced to close because of per- 
sistent picketing and the spiriting away 
of loyal Chinese employes. The foreign 
employes of this company have been 
threatened but have not been harmed. 
There are several Americans on the staff 
of the company. 


Heads of Medical Body 
_ To Meet in Chicago 


Surgeon General Hugh S. Cumming 
of the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice left Washington March 23 for Chi- 
cago where he will remain during the ses- 
sions of a conference of the American 
Medical Association, after which he will 
proceed to Hawaii to attend the Pan 
Pacific Conference, it was announced 
orally at the Public Health Service. 
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The conference at Chicago will be 


between unofficial health agencies of 
the United States and the American 
Medical Association, and will be in 
session on March 24 and 25. Dr. Cum- 
ming will be the principal speaker, and 
will address the conference at its open- 
ing session. 

After the Chicago meetings, the Sur- 
geon General will entrain for San Fran- 
cisco and at that point will board the 
Army transport “Chateau Thierry” for 
Honolulu for the sessions of the Pan- 
Pacific Conference, assembling for the 
discussion of problems of mutual in- 
terest to the countries in attendance re- 
lating to the betterment of public health, 
education, commerce and other matters. 
He will return to the United States on 
April 20, at which time he will arrive 
at San Francisco. 

During the absence of Dr. Cumming 
from Washington, C. C. Pierce, senior 
Assistant Surgeon General ‘of the Pub- 
lic Health Service, will be Acting Sur- 
geon General. 
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Longshoremen’s Act 
To Be Administered 
By Group of Deputies 
































































































Functions of Force Outlined; 
Provisions Made for Re- 
search to Promote 
Safety. 


The Longshoremen’s Bill (Public 
Law No. 802) was passed in the clos- 
ing days of the last Congress. It 
extended workmen’s compensation 
to longshoremen. 

The first part of the full teat of 
the act, 2rinted in the issues of 
March 14 to 23, defined the terns 
used, specified the coverage of its 
provisions, listed the benefits to be 
paid for specific injuries, and pre- 
scribed regulations governing pdy- 
ments. The text continues: 
Deputy Commissioners: 


Sec. 40. (a) The Commission may 
appoint as deputy commissioners any 
member of any board, commission, or 

® gother agency of a State to act. as deputy 
tcommissioner for any compensation dis- 

trict or part thereof in such State, and 
may make arrangements with such board, 
commission, or other agency for the use 
of the personnel and facilities thereof 
in the administration of this Act. The 
Commission may make such _arrange- 
ments as may be deemed advisable by 
it for the payment of expenses of such 
board, commission, or other agency, I- 
curred in the administration of this Act 
pursuant, to this section, and for the 
payment of salaries to such board, com- 
mission, or other agency, or the members 
thereof, and may pay any amount agreed 
upon to the proper officers of thte State, 
upon vouchers approved by the Com- 
mission. 

(b) In any Territory of the United 
States or in the District of Columbia a 
person holding an office under the United 

‘\ States may be appointed deputy com- 
missioner and for services rendered as 
deputy commissioner may be paid com- 
pensation, in addition to that he is re- 
ceiving from the United States, in an 
amount fixed by the Commission in ac- 
cordance with the Classification Act of 
1923. 

Deputies Are Transferable. 

ae issi inted under 
deputy commissioners appointed v 
subdivision (a) of this section) may be 
transferred from one compensation dis- 
trict to another and may be temporarily 
detailed from one compensation district 
for service in another in the discretion 
of the Commission. 

(d) Each deputy commissioner shall 
maintain and keep open during reason- 

ble business hours an office, at a place 

% dated by the Commission, for the 
transaction of business under this Act, 
at which office he shall keep his official 
records and papers. Such office shall 
be furnished and equipped by the Com- 
mission, who shall also furnish the 
deputy commissioner with all necessary 
clerical and, other assistants, records, 
books, blanks, and supplies. Wherever 
practicable such cffice shall be located 
in a building owned or leased by the 
United States; otherwise the Commis- 
sion sall rent suitable quarters. 

(e) If any deputy commissioner is 
removed from office, or for any reason 
ceases to act as such deputy commis- 
sioner, all of his offieial records and pa- 
pers and office equipment shall be trans- 
ferred to his successor in office or, if 
there be no successor, then to the Com- 
mission or to a deputy commissioner 
designated by the Commission. aig 

(f) Neither a deputy commissioner 
nor any business associate of a deputy 
commissioner shall appear as attorney in 
any proceeding under this Act, and no 
deputy commissioner shall act in any~ 
case in which he is interested, or when 
he is employed by any party in interest 
or related to any party in interest by 
consanguinity or affinity within the third 
degree, as determined by the common 
law. 


q 


Safety Research Ordered. 


Investigations by the Commission: 

Sec. 14. (a) The Commission shall 
make studies and investigations with 
respect to safety provision and the causes 
of injuries in employments covered by 

b this Act, and shall from time to time 

“ make to Congress and to employers and 
carriers such recommendations as it may 
deem proper as to the best means of | 
preventing such injuries. 

(b) In making such studies and inves- 
tigations the Commission is authorized 
(1) to cooperate with any agency of the 
United States charged with the duty of 
enforcing any law _ securing safety 
against injury in any employment cov- 
ered by this Act, or with any State 
agency, engaged in-enforcing any laws 
to assure safety for employes, and (2) 
to permit any such agency to have ac- 
cess to the records of the Commission. 
In carrying out the provisions of this sec- 
tion the Commission or any officer or 
employe of the Commission is authorized 
to enter at any reasonable time upon 
any premises, tracks, wharf, dock, or 
other landing place, or upon any vessel, 
or to enter any building, where an em- 
ployment covered by this Act is being 
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Deputy commissioners (except | 


Bird 
Study 



























carried on, and to examine any tool, ap- 
pliance, or machinery used in such em- 
ployment. 

Traveling Expenses: 

Sec. 42. The commissioners, deputy 
commissioners, and other employes of 
the Commission shall be entitled to re- 
ceive their necessary traveling expenses 
and expenses actually incurred for sub- 
sistence while traveling on official busi- 
ness and away from their designated sta- 
tions, as provided by the Subsistence 
Act of 1926. : | 

Annual Reports Provided. 

Annual report: 

i Sec. 43. The Commission shall make | 
¢ to Congress at the beginning of each 
rerular session a report of the admin- 
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| News-Summary of Today’s Issue 


[CONTINUED FRom PAGE ONE.] 
last week showed gain over same period, Railroad 





in 1926. 


Patents 


See special Index and Law Digest on 


Page 12. 
Postal Service 


Postmaster advised that “forward- 
ing” means only to cover mail of tran- 
sients or persons moving from one city 


to another. 


Page 14, Col. 2 
Air mail service between France and 
Argentina expected to open in Sep- 


tember. 


tance telephone calls. 


Page 14, Col. 7 
Correction in record of money order 


blanks stolen in Texas and Chicago. 


Page 14, Col. 6 
Ponca City, Okla., selected as supply 


base for air mail route. 


Page 14, Col. 6 
Postmasters named to 13 fourth-class 


offices. 


Page 14, Col. 1 


Four acting postmasters named. 


Prohibition 


Assistant Secretary 


Page 14, Col. 6 


ture of whiskey. 


Page 1, Col. 4 
Assistant Attorney General declares 


prohibition will not be political issue. 


Page 2, Col. 3 


Public Health 


Dr. 


ence. 


rage 2, Col. 7 
extends 
scholarships to allow Haitian doctors 
to study in medical centers of United 


Rockefeller Foundation 


States and Canada. 


Page 2, Col. 1 
Hawaiian campaign to exterminate 
plague carriers results in death of 13,- 


000 rodents in January. 


Page 2, Col. 1 
Abatement reported of influenza epi- 


demic in Europe, 


Page 2, Col. 2 


Public Lands 


Applicants for land leases to pay fee 


of $10 in addition to regular fees. 


Page 9, Col. 6 
General Land Office grants authority 
for lease of coal tract in North Da- 


kota. 


Page 14, Col. 6 
New forms for reporting long dis- 


of Treasury 
calls conference of distillers and others 
interested on plan to resume manufac- 


Hugh S. Cumming leaves for 
American Medical Associatiédn Confer- 





Page 4, Col. 6| 


Page 11, Col. 6 
Secretary of the Interior rules it is 
without authority to allow additional 


homestead entries in national forests. 
Page 4, Col. 1 


Public Utilities 


Full text of summary of report of 
Federal Trade Commission to Senate on 
of electric 


control and ownership 
power industry of United States. 


Publishers 


Page 10 


Strike forces suspension of one Brit- 
ish and one American newspaper at 


Hankow. 


Radio 


Page 2, Col. 7 


Conference between representatives 
of United States and Canada fails to 
reach agreement on allocation of radio 


wave lengths. 


Page 3, Col. 7 
South African amateur says he heard 


radio address by Secretary Hoover. 


Page 3, Col. 4 


Johannesburg radio closes down. 


Railroads 


* Jurisdiction 


Page 3, Col. 6 


asserted to 


trastate traffic. 


Page 8, Col. 4 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad given au- 
thority to assume liability for $9,750,- 


000 of equipment trust certificates. 
Page 9, Col. 


gage bonds for pledge and for sale. 
Page 9, Col. 2 


approve 
State reparations to railroads on in- 


1| 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road granted authority to issue mort- 


| Wool 


New York, New Haven & Hartford | 


istration of this Act for the preceding 
fiscal year, including a detailed state- 
ment of receipts of and expenditures 
from the funds established in sections 
44 and 45, together with such recom- 
mendations as the Commission deems 
advisable. 

Special Fund: 

Sec. 44. (a) There is hereby estab- 
lished in the Treasury of the United 
States a special fund for the purpose 
of making payments in accordance with 
the provisions of subsections (f) and 
(g) of section 8 of this Act. Such fund 
shall be administered by the Commis- 
sion. 


all moneys and securities in such fund 
shall be held in trust by such Treasurer 
and shall not be money or property of 
the United States. 

(b) The Treasu-er is authorized to 
disburse moneys from such fund only 
upon order of the Commission. He shall be 


required to give bond in an amount to 


be fixed and with securities to be ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the Comptroller General of the 
United States conditioned upon the faith- 
ful performance of his duty as cvsto- 
dian of such fund. 


(c) Payments into such fund shall be 


made as follows: 


(1) Each employer shall pay $1,000 
as compensation for the death of an 
employe of such employer resulting from 
injury where the deputy commissioner 
determines that there is no person en- 
titled under this Act to compensation 


The Treasurer of the United States | 
shall be the custodian of such fund, and ; 
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Science 


secures authority to 


quire subsidiary, 


ac- 


Page 1, Col. 1 
Seaboard Air Line authorized to is- 
sue $3,000,000 in refunding bonds. 
Page 8, Col. 1 
Summary of rate complaints filed by 
the I. C. C. 
Page 8, Col. 7 
Hearings canceled on cotton rates to 
be reassigned later. 
Page 8, Col. 7 
Final valuation placed on Wyandotte 
Terminal Railroad as of 1918. 
Page 8, Col. 7 


Reclamation 


Representative Taylor asks Presi- 
dent to use influence to induce seven 
States bordering on Colorado River to 
renew compact for promoting construc- 
tion of Boulder Dam and development 
of Colorado River. ‘ 


Page 1, Col. 5 
Science 


Bureau of Standards tests 
ments used for 
liquids. 


instru- 
proving density of 


Page 3, Col. 4 
Smithsonian Institution to study bird 
life in Haiti and Santo Domingto. 


Page 3, Col. 6 
Shipping 


District Court, N. J., holds master 
of salvaging ship entitled to receive 
special recompense. 

vage 6, Col. 4 


Emergency Fleet Corporation may 
decide to repair steamship “Mount 
Vernon.” 


Page 7, Col. 5 

District Court, N. Y., holds charterer 
not liable in damage claim. 

Page 12, Col. 4 


Supreme Court 





Supreme Court in recess until 
Aril 11. 
Taxation 


Income tax regulations amended to 
show changes from installment to ac- 
crual basis. 

Page 6, Col. 6 

See special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 6. 


Territories 


Hawaiian campaign to exterminate 
plague carriers results in death of 13,- 
000 rodents in January. 

Page 2, Col. 1 

Heavy rains reported beneficial ‘to 
crops in Hawaii. 
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Page 4, Col. 7 
Contract awarded for road in Hawaii 
National Park. 


Page 14, Col. 2 





Textiles 


Weekly Boston wool market report. 
Page 4, Col. A 


LS 


Veterans 


Contract awarded for construction of 
Veterans’ Bureau hospital at Bedford, 
Mass. 

Page 14, Col. 1 


W ater Power 


Representative Taylor asks Presi- 
dent to use ‘influence to induce seven 
States bordering on Colorado ‘River to 
renew compact for promoting construc- 
tion of Boulder Dam and development 
of Colorado River. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Full text of summary of report of 
Federal Trade Commission to Senate on 
control and ownership of electric 
power industry of United States. 

Page 10 

Women resident of Montana asks for 
water power license for domestic pur- 
poses. 

Page 9, Col. 3 

Rep. Michener proposes government 
ownership of Muscles Shoals in ab- 
sence of any other practical solution. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Seattle fish canners apply for water 

power enlargement facilities. 


Page 11, Col. 6 
Weather 


Weekly weather and crop bulletin. 
Page 4, Col. 2 


Weekly Boston wool market report. 
Page 4, Col. 5 





for such death. Fifty per centum of 
each such payment shall be available for 
the payments under subdivision (f) of 
section 8, and 50 per centum shall be 
available for payments under subdivision 
(g) of section 8. 


Fines Go Into Fund. 
All amounts collected as fines 





(2) 
and penalties under the provisions of 
this Act shall be paid into such fund. 


| 

(d) The Treasurer of the United | 
States shall deposit any moneys paid 
into such fund into such depository 
banks as the Commission may designate 
and may invest any portion of the funds | 
which, in the opinion of the Commis- 
sion, is not needed for current require- 
ments, in bonds or notes of the United 
States or of any Federal land bank. 

(e) Neither the United States nor 
the Commission shall be liable in i 
spect of payments authorized under sec- 
tion 8 in an amount greater than the 
money or propert. deposited in or be- 
longing to such fund. 

(f) The Comptroller -General of the 
United States shall audit the account 
for such fund, but the action of the 
Commission in making payments from 
such fund shall be final and not subject 
to review, and the Comptroller General 
is authorized and directed to allow credit 
in the accounts of any disbursing officer 
of the Commission for payments made 














| from such fund authorized by the Com- 
| mission, 


To be continued in the issue of 
March 25. , 
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Testing 


Devices 


Bureau of Standards 
Tests Devices Used 
For Testing Liquids 


Total Number Made During 
Last Fiscal Year Was 
4,413; ° 1,500 In- 


struments. 


Tests of devices used to determine the 
density of various liquids during the last 
fiscal year numbered 4,413, nearly 1,500 
instruments being submitted to Bureau 
of Standards laboratories for the tests, 
it has just been announced. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Among the many interesting labora- 
tories is one engaged in determining the 
accuracy of devices used for indicating 
the density of various liquids. Hydro- 
meters, lactometers, alcoholmeters, sali- 
nometers, all these and others are tested 
for the use of different professions, 
whether they be for public health offi- 
cials, prohibition inspectors, the Navy, 
as well as manufacturers serving the 
motorist in supplying him with hydro- 
meters for maintaining the proper acid- 
ity for his batteries. 

Several points on the scale of each 


instrument submitted for test are 
checked. During the last fiscal year 
1,471 instruments of this kind were 


tested, involving 4,413 separate determi- 
nations. 

An important service which the Bu- 
reau renders to makers of instruments 
of this kind is the testing of standards 
upon which depend the quality of their 
product} if their standards are incorrect 
the output will likewise be inaccurate. 
This laboratory is very helpful in elimi- 
nating any difficulty of this kind. 


South Africa Hears 
Mr. Hoover by Radio 





Greetings Sent by Capetown 
Amateur Are Received by 
Washington Operator. 


Radio greetings sent to Herbert 
Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, by an 
amateur operator in Capetown, South 
Africa, who heard one of his recent ad- 
dresses, have been received by Willard 
B. Burton, 17, a Washington amateur, 
and sent to Secretary Hoover. The full 
text of the statement just issued by 
the Department of Commerce, telling of 
the incident, follows: 

At the invitation of the New Haven 
Chamber of Commerce, Secretary Hoover 
on the night of March 12, delivered a 
talk in that city concerning the proj- 
ected St. Lawrence shipway. The 
Chamber of Commerce arranged for an 
extensive radio hook-up which included 
station WGY Schenectady, N. Y., and 
the experimental station 2XAF, South 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Heard in South Africa 

Radio messages received from South 
Africa indicate that the speech was 
clearly heard in that country. One re- 


port stated that it was heard with suf- 
ficient distinctiveness to permit the mak- 
ing of a phonograph record. 

Willard B. Burton, 17-year-old ama- 
teur operator residing at 2631 Garfield 
St. N. W. Washington, D. C., picked up 
the following message in Morse code 
sent by R. Oxerham, a chemist in Cape- 
town who is also an amateur operator. 
It was relayed to Burton by Robert F. 
Gerbrick, a Philadelphia amateur, who 
received it direct from Capetown: 

“Greetings; your speech at Chamber 
of Commerce meeting Connecticut heard 
perfectly here this morning March, thir- 
teen via radio 2XAF of General Electric 
Company. If this interests you would 
be pleased have you acknowledge.” 


New Fabric Developed 
_For Gas Cells of Airships 


[Continued From Page 1.] 
time goldbeater’s skin fabric is used to 


| retain the buoyant gases in airships of 


the Zeppelin type. It is made by laying 
goldbeater’s skins (the lining of one of 
the intestines of the ox) on rubberized 
fabric. The fabric so made is light in 
weight, durable, and has low permeabil- 
ity to the buoyant gases, hydrogen and 
helium, and to the chief gases of the 
atmosphere. 

The manufacture of a set of such cells, 
however, is a very expensive procedure 
inasmuch as it requires tedious hand 
labor throughout. Thus, for example, 
the cells of the Shenandoah required the 
hand laying of a half million goldbeater’s 
skins. Furthermore, with the continued 
development of the Zeppelin type of air- 
ship, since the supply of goldbeater’s 
skins is necessarily limited, it will become 
more and more essential to replace this 
fabric with some other type. 

As the result of an extended investi- 
gation the Bureau has developed a fabric 
which promises to displace the gold- 
beater’s skin fabric now in use. The 
new fabric is lighter in weight and of 
lower permeability than the goldbeater’s 
skin fabric. The raw materials are 
available in unlimited quantities and as 
the coating can be applied as a continuous 
film by a mechanical process, the finished 
fabric is morg uniform than the gold- 
beater’s skin fabric and ean be made at 
a relatively low cost. At the maximum, 
a completed cell made of the new fabric 
should cost less than one-half as much as 
a similar cell made of goldbeater’s skin 
fabric. 

Furthermore. as the methods of manu- 











Labor 


facture are improved and ¢heapened, 
and, as greater quantities of the fabric 
are required, even the present cost of 
manufacture can be reduced materially. 
However, using the present high esti- 
mate of production costs there can be 
effected in the manufacture of the gas 
cells for the two new airships proposed 
by Congress a saving of approximately 
one millon dollars, or one-ninth of the 
total estimated cost of these ships. 

The production of this fabric has 
passed the laboratory stage and samples 
have been made successfully on a factory 
scale. The manufacture of a full-size 
experimental gas cell for installation in 
the Los Angeles is now under way. 


Employment Abroad 
To Be Given Study 


Miss Mary Stewart, Director 
of Junior Division, to Visit 
England and Italy. 


Miss Mary Stewart, Director of the 
Junior Division of the United States Em- 
ployment Service, will sail from New 
York on March 26 for England and Italy 
and other continental countries to study 
vocational’ guidance and junior place- 
ment employment. Her plan is to be 
away until the middle of June, it was 
announced at her office on March 23. 

Miss Stewart has orally stated, in a 
recent speech, that vocational guidance 


is the term commonly applied to the 
general remedy proposed to grapple with 
the problem of junior placement. “It 
concerns,” she said, “the entire relation 
of the child to his preparation for occu- 
pational life, his entrance into industry, 
and his adjustment to the conditions he 
finds there. So understood, wide and 
adequate placement becomes an_ in- 
trinsic part of vocational guidance, and 
to meet the need, a properly equipped 
junior employment office should be ac- 
cessible—if not inescapable—to every 
junior wage earner in the country. 

A survey by the United States Em- 
ployment Service in cooperation with 
the Children’s Bureau, recently published 
by the Department of Labor, covering 
12 representative cities, while finding 
that the preponderance of the work done 
for juniors throughoyt the country has 
been initiated and carried on in the pub- 
lic schools shows a considerable part 
still owes both its initiation and devel- 
opment to Federal and State aid. 


“Old Ironsides” Fund 
Has Reached $300,000 


Department of Navy Reports 
Great Demand for Pictures 
of Famous Frigate. 


A total of $300,000 toward the “Save 
Old Ironsides” fund, being conducted by 
the Department of the Navy with a view 
of obtaining sufficient money to restore 
the old frigate “Constitution” to her orig- 
inal condition as an object of historic 
interest, has been collected thus far, 
Curtis D. Wilbur, Secretary of the Navy 
has just announced on behalf of the Na- 
tional Committee. 

Money is being solicited, under the 
auspices of the Navy, through the sale 
of reprints of the Gordon Grant picture 
of the frigate, and thus far over 200,000 
prints have been sold. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Secretary Wilbur has announced, on 
behalf of the National Committee that 
the “Save Old Ironsides” fund has 
reached a sum of $300,000.~ 

On October 1, 1925, the fund had 
reached $55,235; on January 1, 1926, it 
was $112,761; and on January 1, 1927 
$263,841 had been received. Today the 
total collections total $300,000. 

The first reprints of the Gordon Grant 
picture, which are being sold for 25 
cents, arrived at the Boston Navy Yard 
on February 12. Today over 200,000 
prints have been sold, and orders are 
coming in fast, particularly from de- 
partment stores, which sell large num- 
bers. . 

Orders are coming from all parts of 
the United States to the “Old Ironsides” 
Committee at the Navy Yard, Boston. 
Practically every picture distributed 
creates a demand for four or five others. 
The supply from the lithographers, the 
U. S. Printing and Lithograph Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has several times given 
out; but when a supply is on hand, ten 
to fifteen thousand a day are sent out 
from headquarters. Large quantities are 
also sent out in bulk from the lithog- 
raphers in Brooklyn. 

The success of this new phase of the 
“Constitution” campaign seems assured. 
The beautiful ten color lithograph of 
the “Constitution” is being sold by the 
committee for 25 cents in order to place 
it in every American home. The de- 
mand is so great that an order for a 
second half million prints has been 
placed with the lithographers, and pro- 
duction of the prints has been hastened. 


Neckwear Makers’ Union 
Recognized in Brookline 


Two strikes and one controversy in- 
volving about 60 employes were settled 
by the Department of Labor during the 
week ended March 19. 

The statement of the Bureau of Con- 
ciliation on the adjustment follows: 

Strike: Sam Numan Neckwear Com- 
pany, Brookline, Mass., recognition of 
the union allowed, 50 workers directly 
involved reinstated. 

Strike: Elite Neckwear Company, 
Brookline, Mass., recognition of union 
allowed, 50 workers reinstated. 

Controversy: Daylight Bakery, New 
York City, attempted organization, bak- 
ery remained non-union, 10 workers in- 
valved. 





The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 
March 22, 1927, 








10:30 A. M.: Representative Walter 
H. Newton, of Minneapolis, Minn., called 
to offer to the President the residence of 
Mrs. Walter Douglas on Minnetonka 
Lake, 25 miles west of Minneapolis, for 
use as the Summer White House. 

11 A. M.: Representative Harold Knut- 
son, of St. Cloud, Minn., called to invite 
the President to spend his summer vaca- 
tion at “Breezy Point Lodge” at Pequot, 
Crow Wing County, Minnesota, situated 
125 miles north of the Twin Cities, and 
in the heart of the lake region of that 
State. The lodge is the property of 
Captain W. H. Fawcett, who headed the 
American Rifle Team to the Olympic 
Games at Paris two years ago. 

11:30 A. M.: Representativ. Edward 
T. Taylor, of Glenwood Springs, Colo., 
called to discuss the Boulder Dam Bill 
and to urge thé President’s continued ac- 
tive support of that measure. He also 
urged the President to use his influence 
for the renewal of the seven States com- | 
pact in connection with the Boulder Dam 
project. 

12:15 P. M.: Eugene Thompson, local 
banker, and Rev. Dr. Z. B. Phillips, Rec- 
tor of Epiphany Episcopal Church in 
Washington, called to invite the Presi- 
dent to attend the adult Bible class of 
that church. 

12:30 P. M.: The President received 
the members of the School of Politics | 
established in Washington under the aus- 
pices of the League of Republican 
Women of the District of Columbia. 

12:46 P. MM. Norman H. Davis, 
Banker of New York City, called to pay 
his respects to the President. 

Remainder of Day: Engaged with 
secretarial staff and answering mail 
correspondence. 


Plans Study of Birds 
On Tropical Island 





Expedition of Smithsonion In- 
stitution to Visit Haiti and 
Santo Domingo. 


Studies of bird life in Haiti and Santo 
Domingo will be made during the next 
three months by Dr. Alexander Wet- 
more, Assistant Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, who expects to sup- 
plement the extensive collection of 
birds from these countries which is now 
in the possesion of the Institution. The 
full text of an announcement just is- 
sued by the Smithsonian Institution fol- 
lows: 

Dr. Alexander Wetmore, Assistant 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, sailed March 22 for Haiti and Santo 
Domingo where he will spend the next 
three months in studying and making 
collections of the interesting bird life 
of the island. The Smithsonian al- 
ready has in the National Museum as 
extensive a study! collection of birds 
from these countries as any in ex- 
istence, due to gifts made by Dr. W. L. 
Abbott. Dr. Wetmore proposes to sup- 
plement this material as well as to make 
notes in the field on the habits of the 
birds. 

Largest Highlands. 

The flora and fauna of Haiti and 
Santo Domingo are in some respects 
unique, due to the fact that the island 
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contains the largest area of highland in 
the West Indies. The pine woods of 
the interior mountains harbor a curious 
mixture of northern and_ southern 
forms. For example, a species of cross- 
bill occurs there, a group which else- 
where is only found in the far north- 
ern latitudes of the earth, while in the 
thickets’ of the same forests dwells a 
little sparrow whose relatives are found 
in South America. Like its northern 
relatives, the Haitian crossbill feeds on 
pine' cones. 

In adidtion to obtaining specimens, 
Dr. Wetmore wilf study the lives of 
such curious birds of the island as the 
tiny todies, cousins of the kingfisher 
and smaller in size than the chickadee; 
long tailed cuckoos, violet colored 
ground pigeons, and other strange 
feathered inhabitants of Haiti’s fields 
and forests. 

Dr. Wetmore, who includes the presi- 
dency of the American Ornithologists 
Union as well as of the Washington 
Academy of Sciences among his honors, 
has had wide experience as a field 
ornithologist and naturalist. He has 
conducted extensive expeditions in 
South America, in Hawaii and the 
ae Islands, in Alaska and in Porto 

ico. ; 





Johannesburg Radio 


Station Closes Down 


The Johannesburg Broadcasting Com- 
pany broadcast its last program on Jan- 
uary 31, and the station has now defi- 
nitely closed down without renewing the 
license, according to devices from Con- 
sul G. K. Donald, Johannesburg, Union 
of South Africa in a report just made 
public by the Department of Commerce. 

The full text of the summary of the 
broadcasting situation there is as fol- 
lows: 

Negotiations with the African Thea- 
ters, Limited, for the taking over by 
the latter of broadcasting in South 
Africa are reported to have apparently 
fallen through ang no alternative plan, 
acceptable to the Government, has yet 
been brought forward. There is be- 
lieved in South Africa, to be little doubt 
however, that the license, which is one 
of three sin the Union, will be taken up 
in the near future, as public sentiment 
is strongly in favor of a broadcasting 
station at Johannesburg. It is’said to 
be quite possible that the radio mer-. 
chants themselves will form a company 
for this purpose. 
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Conferees on Canada 
Radio Wave Lengths — 
Reach No Agreement 


Representatives of Two Na- 
tions End Conference With- 
out Definite Plan for 
Allocation. 


Representatives of the United States: 
and Canadian Governments, who con- 
ferred March 22 on the radio broadcast- 
ing situation in Canada, failed to reach, 
an agreement as to the allocation of 
wave lengths to the Dominion, according 
to a statement made public following 
the conference. Under the present ar- 
rangement six lengths have been assigned 
to Canadian broadcasters. 

Following is the full text of the state- 
ment issued after the conferences: 

The official representatives of Canada 
and the United States, who, for the past 
two days have been considering the di- 
vision of radio broadcasting channels be- 
tween the two countries, completed their 
sessions on March 22, but have not found 
it possible to reach an agreement on 
apportioning the number of channels be- 
tween them. The Canadian and Amer- 
ican representatives obtained through 
these discussions a better understand- 
ing of each other’s requirements and 
radio problems and the conditions ex- 
isting in the respective countries. 

In taking leave of each other at the 
close of the sessions, the sentiment was 
expressed on both sides that further 
study and consideration be earnestly 
given the reaching of an accord on the 
international radio broadcasting problem, 
in view of its importance to the millions 
of listeners in the North American con- 
tinent. 

Representing Canada were Alex John- 
ston, Deputy Minister of Marine and 
Fisheries; C. P. Edwards, Director of 
Radio, Canadian Government, and Lau- 
rent Beaudry, Secretary of the Canadian 
Legation. 

Representing the United States, the 
delegation appointed by Secretary Kel- 
logg of the Department of State con- 
sisted of O. H. Caldwell, Chairman, 
Member of the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion; William R. Vallance, Assistant to 
the Solicitor, Department of State, and 
W. D. Terrell, Head of the Radio Divi- 
sion, Department of Commerce. 


President Asked to Aid 
Boulder Dam Project 


Urged to Use Influence’ to In- 
duce States to Renew 
Compact. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 
be forever despoiled once a dam is built 
anywhere south of them by a private 
corporation. ‘ 

“A project involving flood* and drouth 
control, reclamation, irregation, water 
supply, electric power, the rights of 
seven states and the international rela- 
tionships of the United States and 
Mexico should never be handled by any 
private corporation. 

Thirty Applications Pending 

“The Colorado River is now worth 
$10,000,000,000. It would eventually be 
worth $100,000,000,000 to any corporation 
that could get it. 

“Applications for water power sites 
along it have been filed by 30 private 
corporations. They intend to get that 
river, even if they have to stop Uncle 
Sam from building the great dam which 
would save 60,000 people from floods 
and the countless millions of dollars of 
the property now owned by the people 
in the reaches of the river. 

“These power interests got two of the 
States to withdraw from the Colorado 
River compact. Their lobbyists defeated 
the bill at the last session of Congress, 

“It will have to be fought out again at 
the next session of Congress with the 
public spirit of the people on the one 
hand against the selfish interests of the 
‘Power Trust’ on the other.” 


‘A sleeping 
opportunity 


FOR PROFIT 
Commercial Motion Pictures 





RE you alive to the value 
of Commercial Motion Pic- 
tures in your business? A 
few uses: Demonstrating and 
selling; advertising; propa- 
ganda; creating or changing 
habits, style and custom; edu- 
cation; good-will building; 
motion and work study and 
analysis: motion picture rec- 
ords. Who uses them? Man- 
ufacturers, merchants, asso- 
ciations, bankers, institutions, 
municipalities, states, govern- 
ments 
Eastern Film Corporation’s 
16 years’ experience is at your 
service. No charges of any 
kind are presented until any 
authorized work is completed 
and approved. We solicit op- 
portunities to discuss 
service. 


Eastern 
soe Ade 


Telephone: Wisconsin 3770, 


Philadelphia Office: 
Commercial Trust Bldg. 


Established 1910 
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Conditions 


In National Forests 
Ruled Not Allowable 


Secretary of Interior Held to 
Have No Authority to Grant 
Additional Home- 
stead Rights. 


The Department of the Interior has 
just ruled that the Secretary of the In- 
terior does not have the authority to al- 
low an additional homestead entry for 
lands within a national forest when the 
application is based on an entry under 
the act of June 11, 1906. ; 

uch application to make additiona 
ley ian Wien refused Thaddeus M. 
Gray, who lives near the Colorado Na- 
tional Forest. 

“Inasmuch as after the inclusion of 
the lands in the Colorado National 
Forest, no original entries could be al- 
lowed except under the provisions of the 
act of June 11, 1906,” the decision states, | 
“it is apparent that Congress intended 
to limit the right of additional entries 
to those persons who, prior to the with- 
drawal of the lands, had made entry for 
less than the area allowed by the en- 
larged homestead acts.” 

The Department had previously ruled 
that an entry under the act of June 11, 
1906, for approximately 160 acres ex- 
hausted the entryman’s rights under the 
homestead law. , 

The full text of the decision, which | 
is signed by E. C. Finney, First Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior, follows: 


Application Made in Denver. 


At the Denver, Colo., land office on 
May 21, 1926, Thaddeus M. Gray applied | 
to make entry under section 3 of the en- 
larged homestead act for lots 6, 7, and 8, 
Sec. 24, T. 12 N., R. 73 W., 6th P. M. 
(124.50 acres), as additional to his en- 
try under the act of June 11, 1906 (34 
Stat. 233), embracing SW.%4, said Sec. 
24 (List No. 2-2537). 

A dependent resurvey of said Sec. 24 
has been made, and the land in the origi- 
nal entry is now described as lots 38, 4, 
9 and 10 (176.98 acres). 

The tract applied for was withdrawn 
and included within the Colorado Na- 
tional Forest by proclamation of June 
12, 1917, under authority of the act of 
September 8, 1916 (39 Stat. 848), which 
provides that the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior may, in his discretion, continue to 
allow additional entries for the land un- 
der the provisions of Sec. 3 of the en- | 
larged homestead act. 

The application can not be allowed un- 
less the land originally entered as well 
as that applied fo is designated as of 
the character contemplated by the en- ; 
larged homestead acts. Thus the ques- | 
tion is presented: Is there authority for 
designating the lands embraced in the | 
original entry? 


Limited to Unreserved Lands. 


The enlarged homestead act is limited | 
by its terms to lands which, among other 
things, are unreserved. That the lands 
in Gray’s original entry are reserved 
for national forest purposes, subject to , 
his right to perfcct his entry therefor, 
must be admitted. 

The Act of September 3, 1916, supra, 
was enacted with knowledge that in the 
large area described in the act were 
many homestead entries, made under | 
section 2289, Revised Statutes, and it | 
was to protect such homesteaders that 
the act authorized the Secretary of the | 
Interior, in his discretion, to continue 
to allow additional entries under sec- 
tion 3 of the enlarged Homestead Act 
of February 19, 1909 (35 Stat. 639), as | 
amended, for the withdrawn land. 

Inasmuch as, after the inclusion of , 
the lands in the Colorado National For- 
est, no original entries could be allowed 
except under the provisions of the Act 
of June 11, 1906, supra, it is apparent 
that Congress intended to limit the right 
of additional entries to those persons 
who, prior to the withdrawal of the 
lands, had made entry for less than the 
area allowed by the enlarged homestead 
acts. 


Entries for Lands 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Naticnal Forest Lands Excluded 
That lands within national forests em- | 
braced in entries under the act of June 
11, 1906, supra, were not subject to de- 
signation under the enlarged homestead 
acts was recognized by Congress when 
it passed the act approved March 4, 1923 | 
(42 Stat. 1445). 

Section 1 of the latter act authorizes 
the Secretary of the Interior, “for the 
purposes of this act,” to designate as 
subject to the enlarged homestead acts 
lands embraced, at the time of such de- 
signation, within valid subsisting entries 
within national forests—the act provid- 
ing that any homestead entryman of 
160 acres or less of lands which have 
been or may hereafter be designated or 
classified as subject to entry under the 
provisions of the enlarged homestead 
acts, and who owns and resides upon 
his homestead entry, where the land is 
within a national forest, may: make an 
additional entry for and obtain patent 
to such an amount of land, of the same 
character, not in a national forest, and 
within a radius of 20 miles from the 
homestead entry, as, when the area 
thereof is added to the area of the orig- 
inal entry, will not exceed 320 acres, 

To qualify a person to make an addi- 
tional entry under section 7 of the en- 
larged homestead acts for lands incon- 
tiguous to the original entry it has al- 
ways been proper to designate under the 
enlarged homestead acts lands embraced 
in perfected homestead entries made 
prior to the inclusion of the lands in a 
national forest. Hence in passing the 
Act of March 4, 1923, supra, Congress 
must have had in mind only homestead 
entries for lands allowed under the pro- 
visions of the Act of June 11, 1906, 
supra. 

Prior to March 4, 1923, the Depart- ‘ 
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Agriculture 


Weather Is Such As to Bring Premature 
Blooming of Early Fruit Trees in South 


Weekly Report of Crop Conditions States That Wet Soil 
Prevented Farm Work in Interior Valleys. 


The weather of the past week was 
such as to bring about premature de- 
velopment of early fruit which was bioom- 
ing as far north as Maryland and south- 
ern portions of the States bordering on 
the north bank of the Ohio River, ac- 
cording to the weekly weather and crop 
report made public by the Weather Bu- 
reau on March 23. 

Wet soil prevented farm work in the 
interior valleys during the week, but 
conditions were generally favorable for 
corn and cotton planting 
Field work progressed satisfactorily in 
the Atlantic Coast States, most of the 
Great Plains area, and many Pacific coast 
districts. Winter grains made material 
growth during the week in most parts 
of the Wheat Belt, except in parts of the 
Ohio Valley where the soil recently has 
been too wet. 

The full text of the report follows: 

By the morning of March 15 colder 
weather had overspread the western 
Plateau States and temperatures there 
were generally somewhat below normal, 


‘ but elsewhere they continued high for 


the season, with a few stations in the 
interior sections reporting the warmest 
weather of record for so early in the 
year. During the following day or two 
it became considerably colder in the 
Rocky Mountain and central Plains 


| States, and by the middle of the week 


temperatures were decidedly below nor- 
mal over the western half of the coun- 
try, with a marked fall in the Southwest 
about the 20th. The latter part of the 
week was warmer in the far Northwest, 
and it continued abnormally warm east 
of the Mississippi River with widely 
scattered stations reporting the highest 
temperature of record for the season 
from Thursday, the 17th, to Saturday, 


‘the 19th. Cooler weather overspread the 


East about the close of the week. 


Storms Active in Interior. 

High pressure persisted over the 
Southeast practically throughout the 
period, but storms were very active in 
the interior and Northwest, with several 
“lows” in succession passing over the 
central valleys and Lake region; some 
severe and destructive local storms oc- 
curred in South Central States, espe- 
cially in Arkansas. Precipitation was 
frequent in the Ohio Valley, with some 
heavy falls about the middle of the week, 
while rain or snow was quite general in 
central and southern trans-Mississippi 
the latter half. There were 
its close in the 
central Gulf States, Temnessee and the 
Ohio Valley. West of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, precipitation was mostly of a local 
character, with much of the week having 
fair weather. 

From the Mississippi Valley eastward 


! it was very warm for the season, espe- 


cially east of the Appalachian Mountains 
where the temperature in most sections 
averaged from 12 degree to 16 degree 
above normal. On the other hand, it 
was unseasonably cold in much of the 
West, especially in central Rocky Moun- 
tain and Plateau districts where the 
weekly mean temperatures ranged from 
6 degree to as much as 13 degree sub- 
normal. Temperatures were seasonable 
in much of the Southwest, in the lower 
Missouri Valley, and in Pacific Coast 
States. In the Central-West, freezing 
temperatures during the week extended 
to south-central Texas, but in the East 
readings as low as 32 degree did not 


ve 


| occur south of the central Ohio Valley, 
| middle Appalachian Mountain sections, 


and the southern New 
Temperatures as low 


England coast. 
as zero occurred 


; in only isolated districts in the Central-. 


West and Northwest. 


Rainfall for Week Heavy 
Rainfall for the week was heavy in 


| the central Mississippi Valley and much 


of the Ohio Valley area; also in parts of 
the central Gulf States. The amounts 
were light in the Southeast, in middle 
Atlantic coast sections, and at most 


| points over the western half of the coun- 


try. There were somse rather heavy 


| snows in the central Rocky Mountains 
| and some adjoining districts of the Great 


Plains. The week was mostly sunny in 
the Southeast and there was much sun- 
shine in the Western States, but con- 
siderable cloudy weather prevailed in the 


' Ohio Valley and west Gulf districts. 


Under the influence 


of persistently 
weather over 


the eastern half 


advance prematurely and unfavorably, 
with the early varieties blooming at the 
close of the week as far north as Mary- 
portions of the 
States tordering on the north bank of 
the Ohio River. In fact, all vegetation 
in the Central and Southern States has 
now developed to a state two or three 
weeks ahead of an average season. The 
cold weather that overspread the Cen- 


‘ tral-West and Southwest, and advanced 


over the Eastern States the latter part 


ment had uniformly ruled that an entry 
under the Act of June 11, 1906, supra, 
for approximately 16c acres exhausted 
the entryman’s rights under the home- 
This ruling was adopted 
and followed by Congress in the Act of 
March 4, 1928, supra. 


The Act of September 8, 1916, supra, 


merely authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to continue to do what thereto- 


| ter part of the period further delayed 


in the South, ! 


| 
| 


of the week, was favorable in checking 


the too rapid development of fruit, but, 
at the same time,.some damage resulted 
in parts of the Southwest. 


Preparations for Planting 


Most of the week was favorable for 
field operations in the Cotton Belt and 
preparations for planting made fairly 
good progress, except that rains the lat- 


operations, especially in the central and 
northwestern portions of the belt. Early- 
planted cotton in extreme southern 
Texas and in Florida made satisfactory 
progress, and some was seeded locally 
in central Gulf districts; in Texas, plant- 
ing is still confined to the extreme south- 
ern portion of the State. Corn planting 
made fairly good advance in the South, 
with some put in during the week as far 
north as southern Arkansas. 


The weather was favorable for field 
work in the Atlantic Coast States, most 
of the Great Plains area, and many Pa- 
cific coast districts, but was unfavorable 
in much of the central valleys because of 
further rains and continued wet soil. 
There were some complaints of unfavor- 
able freezing and thawing in parts of 
the Lake region, but, in general, tem- 
perature conditions during the 
were not materially harmful. Addi- 
tional moisture in the West favored the 
range and grain, but the cold, 
Weather was mostly unfavorable 
livestock. 


for 


Growth of Winter Grains. 

Small Grains—Winter grains made 
material growth during the week in 
most parts of the Wheat Belt, and addi- 
tional precipitation in the West 
Southwest was helpful. Recent weather 


conditions have been especially favorable | 


for wheat over the western half of the 
belt, as nearly all sections have received 
abundant moisture and the soil is mostly 
in excellent condition. In parts of the 
Ohio Valley, however, the soil on low- 
lands has been too wet, with local com- 
plaint of yellowing, and reports indicate 
that late-sown grain is in poor condition 
in some upper Ohio Valley sections. In 


| the Atlantic Coast States and in the 


South all cereals made good progress. 
Oat seeding continued to make rather 
slow advance, although seeding is now 
well along in the trans-Mississippi States 
as far north as southern Kansas. Some 
spring wheat was seeded in the southern 
portion of the belt during the first half 
of the week. 

Ranges, Pastures and Livestock.—In 
the Southern States, pastures made good 
growth, while material progress was 
noted in the central valleys by reason of 
continued warmth and abundant mois- 
ture. Additional rains or snows favored 
the range also in most of the great 
western grazing sections, but the cold, 
wet weather was rather unfavorable for 


| livestock, especially young lambs, and 


} 


necessitated much feeding in the Rocky 
Mountain States. Livestock ranged 
freely, however, in the northern Great 
Plains, and pastures were noticeably 
greening as far north as Nebraska. Feed 
is becoming scarce in some northwestern 
localities, especially in Montana, but 
ranging conditions improved in the far 
Southwest. 

Miscellaneous Crops.—There was some 
injury by frost to tender truck in cen- 
tral Gulf sections, but elsewhere truck 
crops are making generally good ad- 
vance with favorable weather. Planting 
potatoes has progressed northward to 
some sections of Kansas, and, where the 
crop is up in more southern areas, good 
progress was noted. It was too cool for 
best growth of truck in California, but 
seasonal advance was made. - 

Early fruit continued its unseasonable 
development, with apples blooming in 


; eastern North Carolina and some early 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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fore he could have done lawfully. As he } 


never had authority to allow an addi- 
tional entry under section 3 of the en- 
larged homestead acts for lands in a 
national forest based on an entry under 
said Act of June 11, 1906, the Act of 
1916 cannot be construed as, giving him 
the authority. 

The lands applied for by Gray being 
within the limits of a ‘national forest, 
the Act of 1923 has no application. 

For the reasons aforesaid, the applica- 
tion in question is rejected. 


| 


fruits blossoming in portions the lower 
Ohio Valley States. There was consider- 
able damage to early fruit reported from 
the southern Great Plains, but in the 
South fruits are doing well. The condi- 
tion of citrus was improved in California 
during the week with rotting of navels 
halted by dry weather; picking is becom- 
ing general. 


Yellow Pine Reported 
To Be Profitable Tree 


Zipul Growth in Old Fields and 
Poorly Draimed Soil Shown 
By Study. 


Slash pine, or yellow pine, is one of 
the most profitable timber trees of the 
country owing to its rapid growth in the 
warmer Southeastern States, and be- 
cause of the fact that it grows well in 
the poorly-drained lands or in the soils 
of old fields, according to a statement 
of the Department of Agriculture, an- 
nouncing the results of a study just com- 
pleted on the subject of the commercial 
growth of the tree. 

The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

Slash pine, or yellow pine, according 
to the Forest Service, Department of 
Agriculture, is ome of the most profit- 
able timber trees in this country, com- 
bining the merits of rapid growth and 
of early money returns from turpentine 
and timber. : 

An acre of slash pine, well set, may be 
expected to yield at present prices an 
average of $3 to $5 yearly in turpen- 
tine and timber. On an average soil 
and at an age of 20 years the trees will 
be from 40 to 50 feet in height and from 
5 to 7 inches im diameter. There are 
often from 200 to 300 such trees on an 
acre. 


Tree Grows in Warmer States 
The Department warns, however, 
against attempting to grow slash pine, 


except in an experimental way, above Washington, D. C, 
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Wool 
Fruit 


Decline Registered 
Last W eek in Fruit 
And Vegetable Prices 


Strawberries Were About the 
Only Product to Gain 
Due to Warm Weather 

Demand. 


Prices of fruits and vegetables except 
strawberries declined last week accord- 
ing to the weekly review of the markets 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
just made public. The full text of the 
review follows: 

Strawberries were about the only pro- 
duct to register consistently higher 
prices during the third week of March, 
and warmer weather doubtless was a 
big factor im increasing the demand. 
Potato and onion prices showed a marked 
decline Markets for cabbage, lettuce, 
spinach and sweet potatoes were rather 





unsettled and quotations on these prod- ; 


ucts showed no regular trend. 


Heavy Planting Indicated 

The March 1 report of growers’ inten- 
tions to plant potatoes shows a possible 
net increase of 15% over last season. If 
these intentions are carried out, it would 
mean a total of 3,620,000 acres for har- 
vesting during 1927, which would be 
jumping the acreage almost faster than 
increases of population would demand. 
However, this official report of expected 
plantings may cause many growers, par- 
ticularly in the” late-shipping States, to 
change their plans and the final acreage 
may not be so large as now indicated. 

Heaviest increases are reported in the 
North Central States, particularly in 


Minnesota, Michigan and Wisconsin. If | 


farmers in the North Central region 
plant 1,622,000 acres of potatoes, as ex- 
pected, they -would have 200,000 acres 
more than last year, and evem more 
than in the big year of 1924. <A 20 
per cent increase is indicated for the 
western States, and a 27 per cent gain 
in the South Central region. Texas 
shows a heavier percentage increase 
than any other single State. Potato 


acreage 13 per cent greater than in 1926 | 


is indicated for the South Atlantic States 


and an increase of 11 per cent for the | 


North Atlantie group. 


Percentages Are Given. 


Maine growers may put out 6 per cent 
more potatoes than last year, while the 
increases for New York and Pennsyl- 
vania may be 12 per cent and 14 per 
cent. Taking the State as a whole, Vir- 
giniafarmers may plant 7 per cent more 
potatoes than last season, in which case 
Virginia would rank sixth among all the 
States, so far as potato acreage is con- 
cerned. However, increases in the South, 
except in Florida and Texas, are re- 
ported mostly from the non-commercial 
areas, The recent advance in potato 
prices brought out heavy shipments, and 
terminal markets sagged somewhat. 

Declines of 10c-30c per 100 pounds 
were reported nearly everywhere. Ship- 
ments for the past week decreased 15 
per cent to a total of 4360 cars. Hold- 
ings in Maine are said to be diminish- 
ing rapidly, and western potatoes also 
are fast cleaning up. New stock was 
moving more actively from Florida and 
Texas. 

Partly because 1926 was a bad year 
for cotton growers, many farmers in the 
South seem to be thinking of planting 
sweet potatoes this year. The report 
for March 1 indicates a possible increase 
of one-third in the acreage of this crop, 
which would make a total of 1,100,000 
acres—much heavier plantings than 
could be marketed at a reasonable profit. 


Gain Is Anticipated. 

A gain of 48 per cent is expected in 
the South Central States, and a 20 per 
cent increase in the South Atlantic re- 
gion. Those States which ship most of 
the sweet potatoes—Virginia, Maryland, 
Delaware and New Jersey—may have 
80,000 acres, just the same as last year, 


because an intended increase of 4 per | 


cent in Virginia is offset by decreases 
in the other three States. Texas may 
double last year’s sweet-potato acreage, 
and an increase of 60 per cent is indi- 
cated for Oklahoma, 50 per cent for 
Louisiana, and 40 per cent for Arkan- 
sas and Kentucky. If the present in- 
tentions are carried out, Texas would 
have a larger sweet-potato acreage than 
any other State, and Georgia would rank 
second. Present wholesale prices of this 
product are fully one-third lower than 
a year ago. 

Onion prices advanced rather sharply 
during early March but have now re- 
ceded. The Texas season opened with 
a few cars, and imported stock is com- 
ing from Egypt. Asparagus and straw- 
berry supplies were fast increasing. 
Asparagus prices declined noticeably, 
Tomato movement was active on the 
East Coast of Florida, 


the coastal plain of North Carolina or 
west of the Mississippi River. It is a 
tree of the warmer Southeastern States 
and the outlying groups of islands. 


Slash pine is particularly well adapted 
to the soils of old fields, and it grows 
better than most of the pines in flat, 
poorly drained lands. It is easily pro- 
pagated from seed, and the small trees 
stand transplanting well. Some of the 
Southern States are now growing pine 
seedlings which the public can obtain. 
A seed bed 4 feet wide and 16 feet long 
would require about 12 ounces of seed 
which should produce from 5,000 to 8,000 
small trees for planting. 

Information is available upon request 
to those interested in the subject. 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1256-F, “Slash Pine,” 
may be obtained, as long as the supply 
lasts, from: the Forest Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
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Wool Market at Boston Is Dull for Week 
But Strength at London Prevents Decline Beneficial to Crops 


Prices Remain Steady on Turnover of Small Lots to En- 


able Mills to Fill 


Dullness of the Boston wool market 
during the week ended March 22 was 
somewhat counteracted by the advance 
in prices and the strength maintained in 
the London sales, according to the 
weekly review of conditions at the Bos- 
ton market by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. 

Business of the week consisted largely 
of a movement of small quantities to 
supplement mill stocks in completing un- 
filled orders for cloth. The text of the 
review follows: 

Business on the wool market during 
the past week has consisted largely of 
a movement of small quantities for piec- 
ing out mill stocks to complete unfilled 
orders for cloth The goods market 
generally seems to have no outstanding 
trend. According to some reports from 
the trade, a fair yardage of low-priced 
cloth for men’s wear has been ordered 
in a few instances but this business is 
spotty. Wool prices, however, remain 
steady and fairly firm on choice offer- 
ings. 

Style Trend Is Uncertain. 


It is the consensus of opinion that the 
retarded business on the goods market 
is due less tv the present wool values 
than to the uncertainty in the trend of 
styles. Some offerings were moved at 
prices in the buyers’ favor. At the same 
time other offerings were sold at prices 
realized on previous transactions. In : 
some cases, offerings are held off the | 
market at present because the, owners 


Cloth Orders. 


do not consider conditions favorable for 
moving their stock. 

There has been some inquiry this week 
for 14 blood, fifty-eights, sixtys, and a 
fair quantity of Ohio wool of this grade 
sold at 45-46 cents in the grease. The 
sale of territory wools has been quite 
restricted with most concerns. 


Some Prices Shaded. 

Standard lines of wool continued to 
sell at prices quoted, although there was 
a tendency to shade asking prices on 
small quantities, particularly if the wool 
possessed may defective or undesirable 
features. Mills were making some bids 
under the current quotations, apparently 
with the primary purpose of testing the 
‘market rather than with the hope of se- 
curing the wool at their figures, for 
buyers that needed standard lines of 
wool did not hesitate to pay current 
rates. 

Inquiry for spot foreign wools from 
domestic mills has been rather quiet. 
There has been some dickering on lots 
to be shipped abroad and a few sales 
have been closed vn small quantities. 

The advance in prices and the strength 
maintained at the London sales during 
the pask week have tended to counteract 
the depressing effect of the dullness pre- 
vailing on this market. Mill demand in 
this market for raw mohair continues 
very light. Some buying is under way 
in Texas and Arizona, but the volume is 
not very large and the price level ap- 
parently is not yet established on the 
new clip, according to reports received 


——_ghere by members of the trade. 


Domestic Wool and 


Grade and length 
64’s, 70’s, 
64’s, 70’s, 80’s (fine) French combing... 
64’s, 70’s, 80's (fine) clothing............ 
58’s, 60’s (1% blood) strictly combing.... 
58’s, 60’s (1% blood) French combing 
58’s, 60’s (% blood) clothing 


56’s (33 blood) strictly combing..... Selene eae 
56’s (%& blood) clothing ............. Cavers 
48’s, 50’s (% blood) strictly combing...... 


48’s, 50’s (% blood) clothing 


Ohio & similar* 
80’s (fine) strictly combing. ... 


Mohair Quotations. 
Grease basis Scoured basis 
Fleece Territory 
a CA 107 112 DA 109 112 
CB 95 100 DB 100 105 
‘ CD 88 93 DD 
rr CF 95100 DF 
CG 87 90 DG 
CK 82 DK 

80 DM 

70 DO 


46’s (low % blood) strictly combing....... 


36’s, 40’s, 44’s (common and braid)...... 


Pulled Wools—Scoured Basis 


Bi waaaus oeeecniGA lee cae 
BOOB 6b. Sesicviivs 


1S arene 
DOR ascvins 
CG DEE ois icc cine euaioe 


* Average quotations on the better cl 


York, Wisconsin and Missouri wool one-third cent less. 


Second kid 

Medium 

Low 

Stained 

ass. The better class of Michigan, New 
Kentucky and similar wool 


two-fifths cent higher depending on the particular lot offered, The above quotations 
depend to some extent on the individual lots. 


Forest Service Declares 


Ranger Courses 


Of Certain Schools Are of Doubtful Value 


Statements in Advertisements 


of Correspondence Institu- 


tions Called Misleading and False. 


Correspondence schools to prepare 
young men for positions as forest 
rangers in the National Forests are of 
doubtful value in the opinion of the For- 
est Service of the Department of Agri- 
culture, which has just issued a state- 
ment warning against such organizations, 
advertisements of which have recently 


come to the attention of Forest Service 
officials. 


The ranger’s position is not a “play- 
time” job, contrary to the implications 
contained in advertisements of the al- 
leged preparatory schools for forest 
rangers, the statement explains. Re- 
quirements for entrance into the service 
are such as to limit the opportunity for 
young men not residents of States in 
which National Forests are located. 

The full text of the statement of the 
Forest Service follows: 

Activities of several correspondence 
schools which purport to prepare young 
men for ranger jobs and practically 
guarantee Government employment on 
the National Forests upon completion of 
the course have come to the attention of 
the Forest Service, and a large number 
of letters asking about ranger positions 
which come by every mail to Forest 
Service headquarters are believed to be 


part of some of these schools. 


Many Statements Misleading. 

Many of the statements in these ad- 
vertisements are misleading and in some 
cases absolutely false. These advertise- 
ments frequently convey the impression 
that the forest ranger’s job is largely a 
play-time job, or a convenient means for 
an outing in the woods, while, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the position of forest ranger 
is a permanent one of considerable re- 
sponsibility, requiring arduous work 
often under difficult conditions, and with 
definite requirements as to experience 
and ability. 

Forest Service officials doubt the value 
of correspondence schools under ordinary 
circumstances in furnishing proper prep- 
aration for ranger positions. It is 
pointed out that in ofder to pass the 
examination for ranger, applicants must 
show in a mental test that they have 
adequate educational qualifications, and 
the law requires that rangers shall be 
selected, when practicable, from qualified 
citizens of the State in which the work 
lies. In any event, no institution is au- 
thorized to guarantee employment after 
its course is completed. 


The following excerpts from a letter, 
written in answer to an inquiry from the 
advertising manager of a midwestern 
journal concerning these schools, ex- 
presses the point of view of the Forest 
Service regarding the advertisements of 
such institutions: 

Experience Said Necessary. 

“Whether a study course purporting 

to prepare men fer Forest Service exami- 


nations is a legitimate enterprise neces- 
sarily depends upon the circumstances 
of the particular case. A number of 
advertisements which have come to our 
attention contain misleading if not in- 


tentionally untruthful statements con- 
cerning the nature and requirements of 
the forest ranger position. 

“We do not know what facilities these 
correspondence schools have for giving 
the necessary instructions, but we have 
had to say to inquirers about the course 
that while the equivalent of graduation 
from a four-year high school course is 
ordinarily necessary if a man is to ob- 
tain @ passing mark in the ranger ex- 
amination held by the Civil Service Com- 
mission, the knowledge that a man must 
have to answer the practical questions in 
the examination comes mostly from ac- 
tual experience in the woods and on the 
range. 

For these reasons we have never felt 
that a man can expect to be prepared 
adequately for the examination by taking 
a correspondence course. There are, 
however, colleges and universities in 
different parts of the country which 
give ranger courses at the institution 
themselves, the instruction being given 
by men properly qualified by .experi- 
ence in actual forest work and in some 
instances with practical demonstration 
in the woods.” 

Oopportunities Limited. 

Advertising matter has been circu- 
lated to a considerable extent by the 
alleged preparatory schools for forest 
rangers. In view, however, of the re- 
quirement of the law that rangers must 
be, as far as practicable, citizens of the 
State in which the work lies, it is pointed 
out that there are only limited oppor- 
tunities for forest ranger positions for 
young men of many of the States in 
which there are no National Forests. 


Hog Arrivals Gain : 
In Foreign Markets 


The market at’Hamburg shows little 
alteration, says J. E. Wrenn, American 
Trade Commissioner, Hamburg, Germany, 
in his weekly cable to the United States 
Department of Commerce. The full text 
of his report follows: 

Receipts of lard for the week were 
1,600 metric tons. Arrivals of hogs at 
20 of Germany’s most important mar- 
kets were 100,000 at a top Berlin price 
of 13.63 cents a pound, compared with 
67,000, at 18.89 cents a pound, for the 
same week last year. 

The Rotterdam market was weak. 


The market at Liverpool was weak 
and the consumptive demand poor. 

The total of pigs bought in Ireland for 
bacon curing was 16,000 for the week, 
compared with 14,000 for the same period 
last year. 
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Rains in February 


In Hawaiian Islands 


Abundant Water Assured for 
Irrigation; Heavy Fall 
on Highest Mountain 
Peaks. 


Cabled advices from Honolulu state 
that prospects for crops in the Hawaiian 
Islands, principally sugar cane, have 
been greatly improved on account of 
February rains. The Department of 
Commerce made public March 28 the fol- 
lowing statement based on these official 
reports: 

Well distributed rains throughout the 
islands ‘during February greatly im- 
proved the prospects for Hawaii’s princi- 
pal crops. The heaviest shower in three 
years has fallen on the highest peaks, 
insuring abundant water for irrigation 
of certain sections. 


Sugar Cane Harvested. 
The sugar cane harvest, which is nowp 


nearing ‘its peak, is showing an averag@> # 


tonnage yield of cane, but the sugar con- 
tent is slightly below normal, it is an- 
ticipated, however, that the output will 
equal that of last season. The pineapple 
outlook is favorable. 

In a message to the Legislature, the 
Governor of the Territory pointed out 
that for the past two years the islands 
have been free from any serious physical 
or economic disaster, and that territorial 
and municpal branches of the govern- 
ment have kept expenditures well within 
the limits of normal revenue, which has 
not been burdensome to individuals or to 
industrial enterprises. 

The birth rate during this period has 
been higher, while the number of deaths 
has declined, and surveys show that the 
population is well fed and well housed 
and that educational facilities are keep- 
ing pace with the increasing demand. 


Brown Rats Are Found 
Now in Every State 


Discovered in Montana During 
Past Year; Gradually Spread- 
ing Throughout Union. 


Brown rats, introduced into the United 
States about 150 years ago, now infest 
every State in the Union, according to 
a statement just made public by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, wherein the 


discovery of rat infestation in Montana 9 


during the past year is reported. 

Not until recent years, has the “yy 
ence of the rats in Idaho and Wyomin 
been observed. 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

The brown rat, probably brought to 
the United States from England about 
1775, has spread until it now infests 
every State in the Union} says the Bio- 
logical Survey of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. The last State 
to become afflicted with this pest is Mon- 
tana. 

Reported in Montana. 

Economic mammalogists in 1924 failed 
to find a single record of the occurrence 
of house rats in Montana, and on June 
1, 1926, O. E. Stephl, leader of rodent 
control in that State, stated that he had 
received no such records, but on August 
28 he reported finding a few rats at 
Lewistown and Fort Benton. It was 
learned, however, that the initial infesta- 
tion at Lewistown took place about three 
years ago. 

In Denver in 1886. 

Rats were first reported from Denver, 
Colo., in 1886, and by 1907 had en- 
trenched themselves in most of the large 
towns of that State. No rats were 
known in Utah prior to 1888, but in that 
year they were reported abundant at 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., and were known 
to occur in Arizona. It has been only 
in more recent years that the rat has 
visited Idaho. With the exception of 
Montana, Wyoming has been the last 
State invaded, the first rats there ap- 
parently crossing the border from Ne- 
braska about ‘seven years ago. 

The spread of rats has been iol 
rapid in temperate climates, although 
they are abundant in most northern 
States, and are reported common in 
parts of Alaska, Canada and Newfound- 
land. 


Condition of Winter Crops 
In Hungary Are Good 


Winter cereals in Hungary and Yugo- 
slavia on March 1 was reported to the 
Department of Agriculture as good in a 
cablegram just received from the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture at Rome. 

The full text of a statement of the 
Department concerning the cabled in- 
formation follows: 

The condition of the winter wheat and 
rye crops of Hungary on March 1 was 
reported good according to a cable to 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture from the International Institute 
of Agriculture at Rome. A year ago the 
Institute reported the condition of winter 
cereals as satisfactory. 

No estimates of the area sown to these 
crops for the harvest of 1926 are avail- 
able. Weather conditions throughout the 
winter have been favorable for the 
growth of winter cereals. 

Crop conditions on March 1 are re- 
ported generally good in Yugoslavia 
where 4,013,000 acres have been seeded 
to winter wheat and 406,000 acres to win- 
ter rye. ‘ 

Most of the provinces have reported / 
conditions varying from good to very) 
good this season. 
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Edueation of Parent Determines Inherited 
Traits of Child, Says Secretary of Interior 


Mr. Work Addresses 


California Audience 


Test of Student Efficiency, He 
Says, Is Capacity to Give 
Service. 


Determination of the kind of ancestor 
the individual is going to be is the im- 
mediate problem for universities, na- 
tions and individuals alike, declared Dr. 
Hubert Work, Secretary of the Interior, 
in an address March 23 at the Charter 
Day exercises of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. This problem, he said, 
supports the thought that human beings 
are “ever in the land of beginning 
again.” 

School life, according to Secretary 
Work, is the quickest method of acquir- 
ing an education, for its environments 
are adapted to the age, stage of develop- 
ment and needs of those who must soon 


‘adjust themselves to conditions and cir- 


cumstances of the world. He said that 


‘the test of, the student in his ability to | 


give service. 
The text of Dr. Work’s address fol- 
lows: 


Rules of Conduct Evolved 


By Human Relations 

‘Wise men of all ages have speculated 
upon our origin and final destination. 
We only know we are here and that out 
of it all a theory has been evolved which 
has lived for two thousand years. 

This system, founded on human rela- 
tions with reward for well-doing, and 
punishments for evil, has dictated rules 
of social life and policies for business. 
It has evolved a philosophy by which we 
may live happily and die in assurance— 
the meanwhile it holds together our civi- 
lization. 

The future is always determined by 
the present, and our responsibility at- 
taches to the moment. Our associations 
make us. Whether limited to the fire- 
side, a classroom, a university, or a 
nation, human contacts may embitter or 
sweeten but surely shape human events. 

All ofthis is wisely ordered, no doubt, 
for a man’s trial court is his neighbors. 
Nor is he ever acquitted when tried be- 
fore the bar of his own conscience. 

The problems of ancestry and _ its 
blights or blessings are solved for him. 
Ancestry influences environment. It de- 
termines cerebral structure, which in turn 
affects organization of mind. 

A humorist, queried about his ances- 
try, replied that he was interested only 
in the kind of an ancestor he was going 
to be. This is the immediate problem 
for individuals, universities and nations 


vy Palike, and supports the thought that we 


are ever in the land of beginning again. 

New things rapidly pass away and old 
things become new, until parents with 
other educators are distraught to dis- 
tinguish that which will lend itself to 
permanency, knowing only that which is 
inherently right can live. 

Education is difficult to define, but by 
common assent it means schooling. Cer- 
tainly school life is the quickest method 
of acquiring an education, for the en- 
vironments of our institutions of learn- 
ing are adapted to the age, stage of de- 
velopment, and needs of those who must 
soon adjust themselves to conditions and 
circumstances created without any 
thought of those to be thrown into the 
world each commencement day. 

Then comes the test of a boy. In 
college he is an absorbent. Afterward 
he must give out service, and unless he 
has learned in school to do as best he 
can, the next thing now, he will be a 
probationer shifting between vocations 
all of his life. 

One whose only knowledge of univer- 
sities for a generation has come from 
appraisal of their products, wonders if 
students may not have been urged to 
run before they could walk, the lack of 
language necessary for self-expression 
in acquiring an education, being so ap- 
parent. 

Certainly, one of limited education is 
appalled at the many subjects offered 
for study in a modern university, and 
the limited time allowed for the student 
mind to grasp foundation principles, 
much less build around them. Intelli- 
gence may be inherited, but every man 
has his saturation point and education 
requires the element of time. 

Like the organization of any business, 
or a department of Government, educa- 
tion is a daily, continuing process. It 
must be difficult for college professors, 
necessarily cloistered from the world of 
business for which they are training 
these young people, to sense the require- 
ments to be met and mould the material 
at hand to meet them. 


Curricula of Colleges 
Possibly Too Much Spread 


They can only teach the use of words 
as vehicles for interpretation when in- 
struction ends and education begins and 
which students must learn to apply to 
new conditions not before them for dem- 
onstration, as a carpenter’s apprentice 
is taught. But to those unfamiliar with 
interpretative language, unable to frame 
words for new impressions made on the 
mind, their techings will be as some- 
thing not heard. 

There are those gifted with foresight, 
but most of us see only that which has 
passed, as one who rides on a train 
backward. The lengths to which some 
men‘have gone in the world of thought 
and execution, who in their youth missed 
most of what is told to pupils now, sug- 
gests that there may be too much spread 
in the curricula of -colleges, much of 
which is looking backward. 

I know the belief is prevalent that 
the world is changing and that we must 
change with it. The world is not chang- 
ing at all except as we bring it about. 
People change, and their viewpoints 
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shift as they walk in the light of experi- 
ence and the sciences, but there are 
fundamental principles that are perma- 
nent. 

Conforming to rules for thought, grad- 
ing downward by restraining the brilliant 
and preconceived ideas imposed through 
theories taught, do invite an ingrowing 
habit of mind in the young. 

If 90 per cent o. our facts reach us 
through the eyes and most others 
through the ears, the problem is raised 
as to the effect on that quality of mind 
necessary to abstract reasoning and 
creative thinking. The mind, like the 
eye, perceives clearl’ but one point at a 
time; everything else is obscure or not 
perceive at all, but the mind alone can 
assemble, correlate, and group facts. 

The popularity of the screen may be 
equally due to the desire to learn and 
to be entertained. The movies teach the 
largest classes ever assembled. They 
have become both day and night schools 
of world-wide distribution. 

Most of their teachings are wholesome, 
some not, depending on the motives of 
companies promoting them. The em- 
ploying of a group of producers of a 
Postmaster General from the Govern- 
ment, known to stand squarely for the 
finer things of life and able to distin- 
guish them, to refine their output, is an 
augury for their respectability and teach- 
ing value, for one picture is a thousand 
words. 

It is not a superiority complex that 
impels the old to advise the young, but 
their pleas are those in avoidance. Most 
of our lives are spent in repairing and 


repenting of errors made, a small part | 


in guarding against them. 

If young people could know that char- 
acter and intelligence joined i 
man that opens the doors of opportunity, 
that education is its mainstay, and that 
understanding is the essential to wisdom, 
then the dreams of young men would 
be fruitful and the visions of old men 
would come true. 


Process of Selection 
Applied to Daily Life 

The process of selection is going on 
constantly in nature. Everything that 
lives is subject to it. There is no such 
thing as the best man, but there is a 
choice among men for a particular duty 
in every station of life. 


Unconsciously we are appraisers of 


stant analysis by his fellows is at once 
the promise and the nemesis of man. 

That duality of mind inherent but al- 
ways at war within us, adding to and 
subtracting from the equation of char- 
acter—which is the grouping of dominant 
qualities of mind that are in harmony— 
should be guarded. The world knows 
that character is the truth of a man and 
it keenly searches for its hall-marks, 
knowing that their unconscious display 
is inevitable and unmistakable. 

It is more important to be right than 
to do right; then error will be accidental. 
But the colorings of vice are pathologic, 
and morals, like diseased tissues under 
the microscope, are more apparent when 
stained. 

Recently, self-conscious 
of a great Eastern city attempted 
through the public press to explain the 
soul. Impossible, of course, since the 
mind and soul of man if not the same, 
are inseparable, and the human mind 
can never understand itself. 

Neither the science of psychology or 
philosophy may determine whether or 
not a man’s will is free, although it has 
been a fruitful source of argument by 
idealists, materialists and dualists since 
300 years before Christ. 

Amiel, answering his own question: 
“What makes the history of the Soul?” 
said: 

“It is the stratification of its different 
stages of progress, the story of its ac- 
quisitions and of the general course of 
its destiny. : 

“Before my history can teach anybody 
anything, or even interest myself, it 
must be disentangled from its materials, 
distilled and simplified. These thousands 
of pages are but the pile of leaves and 
bark from which the essence has still 
to be extracted.” 

However, the insistent question with 
all of us is:~“What next?” We are a 
restless, imitative, constructive people. 
Neighbors interrogate each other on 
“What’s new?” and the daily paper is 
scanned before breakfast—really look- 
ing for the beginning of something new. 

Anyone to go far as we measure ac- 
complishment must live with this ques- 
tion. It is the recurring inquiry of 


| Curricula of Colleges 


Possibly Overspread 


Motion Pictures Commented 
Upon As Teaching Largest 
Classes Assembled. 


Government has been likened to a Fed- 
eral University for the People. If aptly 
so, we are of its faculty and assume that 
we are making common cause through 


! other channels, with the University of 


the talis- | 


intellectuals | 








youth, middle life and old age and only | 


when time has exchanged our future for 
a background do we begin to live again 
in the past, recall its associations, our 
relations to others and the human con- 
tacts from which we gathered the joys 
of living from the side of the road, as 
we passed that way. 

With other administrative officials of 
the Government, responsive to a resolu- 
tion of Congress, we are passing through 
your Gateway to the Orient, to fraternize 
with delegates from the Pan Pacific Na- 
tions—countries which have for a gen- 


eration been sending selected sons to your | 


institution to be trained in our thought, 
to study your ways and return to their 


own people to blend into their national- | 


ism the teachings heard and traditions 
learned here. Our mission is friendly 
and like friendship we will voyage over 
trackless highways at peace to further 
cement the comity of Nations and 
broaden mutual understanding for the 
common purpose of better living. 

We will exchange views on reclama- 
tion, rehabilitation, recreation and edu- 
cation. On the rehabilitation of man in 
industry, and of the soil he sprang from; 
on his recreations, necessary to maintain 
an effective status, and confer on the 
broad subject of education inclusively, 
which, in its last analysis means right 
living. ‘ 

The Department of the Interior of our 





| 
| 


California in its successful efforts to 
diffuse knowledge abroad. We hope to 
support your teachings with our find- 
ings, gained by experience in a practi- 
eal graduate school of Government. 

rsR, etaio shrdl cmfwyp etaoin shrdlu e 

Those delegated by the United States 
are products of universities and _ spe- 
cialists of international repute. Indeed, 
you have lent Elwood Mead, the fore- 
most internationalist in farm economics, 
to the Department of the Interior, from 
your faculty. Stephen T. Mather, one 
of your own graduates, directs our Na- 
tional Parks and has instituted the na- 
ture schools and museums in these re- 
creation spots. 

Since Armistice Day, our Nation at 
peace has passed through an economic 
revolution, in trade relations abroad, 
wage adjustments and social practices 
at home. Our centers of education have 
been touched by it. 


They may be disturbed but need not 
be alarmed, for though the swing of 
the pendulum limiting the range of 
pending events may be long it centers 
twice on its ceaseless excursions and we 
need not fear what may be found in this 
new land for 
“The years before us make our hope; 
The years behind us count as dead. 
Christ’s children climb and upward 

slope 

And all God’s promise: lies ahead.” 

A Providence has placed this Univer- 
sity here for a purpose. 
five Nations we go to consult, with their 
differing practices in Government and 
degrees of civilization, looking toward 


| the East for the stimulation of advanced | 


educational contact and intellectual in- 


d ' spiration, find just within the Golden 
human attributes and all men are sub- | 


jected to this process of evaluation. Con- | 


Gate the largest institution of learing 
in the world, the most potent single in- 
fluence in its State, to welcome and speed 
them on their quest. 

Within a few weeks there was put in 
my hands a copy of “The Abundant 
Life.” So provincial are we, that only 
the name and station of the author was 
known to me. Others founded the col- 
legiate branches and contributed to their 
assembling into this University, but it 
remained for Benjamin Ide Wheeler to 
found a philosophy for its students which 
is inescapable. 

It is a textbook on the art and science 
of learning. There is portrayed in this 
book the rule of life for a_ student. 
There he may see the word painting of 
a philosophy of the abundant life. 

The author with consummate skili 
poised the compass while ‘ts quivering 
needle responsive to the currents of his 
sensitive mind, pointed unerringly to- 
wards the undiscovered country for those 
here in training for beginning again. 

Founders, regents and faculty are es- 


, Sentials to the organized life of a uni- 


versity, but its alumni are its finished 
product. Their home-coming to an insti- 
tution of learning is not unlike the re- 
union of a long-broken family circle, or 
the return to the native land of wander- 
ers abroad. 

Such an occasion profoundly affects 
the life of the institution and stirs the 
soul of each loyal son and daughter. In 
this happy hour the University recapitu- 
lates its achievements, points with pride 
to the evidences of progress, and offers 
assurance of what the future may hold. 

For=the graduate, old campus memo- 
ries come trooping back like 
dreams, keen appreciation of present 
events is awakened, and 2 new dedication 
is pledged to the tasks that are ahead. 

A University and its alumni are not 
separate and apart; they are one. 
Through its graduates and students it 
lives and unfolds itself through a long 
period of existence into the fullness of 
achieyement. ‘ 

The capacity for growth and the suc- 
cess of its alumni are mutually de- 
pendent in a large measure. They are 
involved in the degree of consciousness 
which exists with reference to the unity 
of interests. 


Bulwark of University 
Is Loyalty of Alumni 


The undertakings of a university must 
be supplemented by the constant co- 
operation and abiding loyalty of those 
who have traveled through its walls into 
the world outside but who return as mis- 
sionaries, who have lived in spirit, with 
those who are building here. 

On the day of home-coming, the grad- 
uate returns in the joy of achievement, 
to linger at the fountain of his strength. 
Like Anteus of old, the touch of his 
mother revives his strength for further 
struggle. . 

Listening to the voices of old teachers, 
gazing upon the Campanile and hearing 
the music of its chiming bells, retouch- 
ing the hands and hearts of old class- 
mates, or in the silent meditation in 
favorite campus haunts, alumni are born 
again of the spirit and render now hom- 
age to the University. 

There is a whispering hope in the 
heart of every loyal alumnus which may 
never be more than a reverie, or per- 


‘chance a requiem, but its theme ever 


is— 

“I’m going home some day. 

“So moves the dream of all the roving 
world; 

“The seekers of far lands who’ve lost 
thir way— 


The twenty- | 


sweet’ 


| tant 





Theodore Thomas 
Collection of Musie 
Is Given to Library 
Includes Festival Programs, 
Librettos and Convention 


Data Secured During 
Lifetime. 


The Theodore Thomas, collection of | 


music festival programs, librettos, re- 
cords of music conventions and other doc- 
uments acquired by Mr. Thomas in his 
life-time, have been presented by his 
widow to the Library of Congress. 

The statement of the Library of Con- 
gres announcins the gift follows: 

The official tuning-fork, especially 
made in England for Theodore Thomas, 
and giving the Americs: national pitch, 
established by Mr. Thomas in 1882, when 
he lowered the old pitch nine-sixteenths 
of a tone, is included in a gift by Mrs. 
Theodore Thomas to the National 
Library of pr grammes, manuscript, and 
related material illustrating the dis- 
tinguished part played by her husband 
in the history of American orchestral 
music. 

‘vided in Seven Groups 

The gift of Mrs. Thomas is divided 
into seven groups: 

I. Programmes of all the Cincinnati 
festivals conducted by Theodore Thomas. 

II. Programmes of. the New York, 
Boston and Chicago festivals. 


III. Librettos of the first year of the | 


American Opera Company conducted by 
Theodore Thomas. 


IV. History of the New York Philhar- | 


monic Society. 
V. Record of the first National Con- 


| vention of Amateur Musical Clubs which | 


resulted in the organization by those 
clubs of the National Federation of Mu- 
sical Clubs, now the most  impor- 
national musical organization in 
America. 


VI. “Memoirs of Theodore Thomas,” | 


by Rose Ray Thomas. 

VII. Especially bound programmes of 
the Cincinnati Festival at which Presi- 
dent Taft gave the dedicatory address 
at the unveiling of the statute of Theo- 
dore Thomas. 

Uther parts of the music library of 
Mr. Thomas were presented some years 
ago to the Newberry Library in Chicago. 

Mr. Thomas Born in Germany. 


Thecdore Thomas wasb orn at Essen, ! 


Germany, in 1835. His father was a 
violinist and was his first musical in- 
structor. The boy Theodore, at the age 
of six, made a successful public appear- 
ance. The family emigrated to the 
United States in 1845, 


age of 15 played first violin in the first 
American tour of Jenny Lind. In 1855 
he began a series of chamber concerts 


in New York which were continued every | 
In 1861 he began the | 
formation of an orchestra that became | 


season until 1869. 


famous. In 1864 he began his first series 


of symphony concerts, which were con- | 


tinued for five seasons, and afterwards 
resumed in 1872, 
he left New York in 1878. 


monic Society of New York, but after 
the activities of a single season, was 
called to Cincinnati to become director 
of the College of Musig which resulted 
from the enthusiasm created by the 
Music Festivals instituted by him in 1873. 


| While in Cincinnati, he accepted reelec- 


tion as conductor of the Philharmonic 


Society of New York, and made frequent | 


| journeys to that city to prepare and di- 





rect the concerts. In 1880 he returned 
to New York, and, besides directing the 
concerts of the Philharmonic Society, 
called his own orchestra back in to ex- 
istence. Later, for want of popular sup- 
port, he abandoned all activities except- 
ing those as conductor of the Philhar- 
monic Societies of New York and Brook- 
lyn. 
Own Orchestra Organized. 

In 1891 the Chicago Orchestra, later 
known as the Theodore Thomas Orches- 
tra, was organized. This orchestra be- 


came unique as the only one in the | 


United States bearing officially the name 
of its creator, and as the only one of 
its kind occupying its own hall. Mr. 
Thomas lived to conduct only five con- 
certs in the new hall. He died Janu- 
ary 4, 1905. 

The gift now made by Mrs. Theodore 
Thomas to the National Library marks 
another step forward towards the realiz- 


ation of the ideal expressed by Presi- | 


dent Coolidge avhen he said that Wash- 
ington should be the center of “all that 
is best in science, in learning, in letters 
and in art.” 


South Carolina May Join 
In Rehabilitating Civilians 


John Aubel Kratz, Chief of the Civil- | 


ian Vocational Rehabilitation Service of 


the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- | 
cation, has just announced that the meas- | 
ure which would provide for cooperation | 
between the State of South Carolina and | 


the Federal Government in civilian re- 
habilitation work has passed both houses 
of the State legislature and is now await- 
ing action by the Governor. 

If the Governor signs the measure, 
South Carolina will be the forty-first 
State to enter the work in conjunction 


with the Federal Board for Vocational | 


Education. Florida was the 
State to set up such a plan. 


fortieth 


“God’s countless aliens by the current 
whirled 

“From out the harbor, and by tempest 
tossed 

“To unknown lands where they must 
ever roam— 

“And this is all that makes life worth 
the cost— 

“This endless dream—Some day I’m go- 
ing home.’ ” 
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Education 


Books Received by Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. 


Fiction, 


books in foreign languages, official documents and 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- 
gress card number is at end of last line. 


Alexander, Carter. Index for a school 
report; a pamphlet to be used to re- 
duce a superintendent’s work in de- 
ciding what to include in the annual 
school report, and to make its con- 
tents accessible to school workers and 
the public, by . .. and Ada B. Viele, 
George A. Selke, Herman Duncan and 
Paul B. Boyd. 69 p. N. Y., Teachers 
college, Columbia university, 1927. 

27-4294 

Bible. N. T. Mark. English. Mark, by 
Ray Allen. 152 p. Rochester, N. Y., 
The Foss-Soule press, 1927. 27.4158 

Bowman, Louis A. The life of Isaac 
Eddy Brown; an appreciation. 127 p. 
N. Y., Association press, 1926. 27-4153 





Theodore be- | 
; came a member of the crchestra of the 
Italian opera in New York, and, at the | 


and carried on until | 
In 1877 he | 
was elected conductor of the Philhar- | 


Bradley, Mrs. Sophie Kohberger. What 
life, the vital spark, within us is, and 
the secret of divine healing; scientific, 
religious, common sense and an appeal 
for the co-operation of every man, 
woman and child. 156 p. San An- 
tonio, San Antonio printing co., 1927. 

27-4151 

Burns, Vincent Godfrey. The Master’s 
message for the new day. 249-p. New 
York, Association press, 1926. 27-4152 

British India from Queen Elizabeth to 
Lord Reading, by an Indian Mahome- 
dan, with a foreword by Sir Theodore 
Morison. 578 p. London, Pitman, 
1926. 27-4166 

China. .Commission on extraterritorial- 
ity. Report of the Commission 
on extraterritoriality in China. Pre- 
sented by the secretary of state for 
foreign affairs to Parliament by com- 
mand of His Majesty. (Gt. Brit. For- 
eign office. China, No. 3 (1926): Par- 
liament. Papers by command. Cmd. 
2774.) 130 p. London, H. M. Sta- 
tionery off., 1926. 27-3864 

Chicago. University. Library. ... Hand- 
book of the libraries of the University. 
4th ed. 70 p. Chicago, Ill., The Uni- 
versity of Chicago press, 1927. 27-4147 

Cloud, Katharine Mallet Prevost. The 
cultivation of shrubs. 305 p. N. Y., 
Dodd, 1927. » 27-4289 

Cranage, David Herbert Somerset. The 
home of the monk; an account of Eng- 
lish monastic life and buildings in the 
middle ages. 2d ed. 122 p., illus. Cam- 

" bridge, Eng. The University press, 
1926. 27-4159 

Dell, Anthony. Isles of Greece, with a 
map and illustrations from photo- 
graphs by the author and M. Roger 
Dell. 226 p. London, G. Bles, 1926. 

27-4168 

Fox, Frank. Finland today. 
illus. London, Black, 1926. 27-4167 

Ssu, Shuhsi. China and her political 
entity ( a study of China’s foreign 
relations with reference to Korea, Man- 
churia and Mongolia). (Thesis (Ph. 
D.)—Columbia university, 1925.) 438 
p. New York, Oxford university press, 
1926. 27-4170 

Harris, Norman Dwight. 
and Africa, being a revised edition of 
Intervention and colonization in Af- 
rica. (International politics, v. 
479 p. Boston, Houghton, 1927. 

27-4161 





Hague. Permanent court of 
tional justice. Statute of the 
court. Rules of court (as amended 
on July 31, 1926). 


ing the organization of the court, no. 
1). 82, 82 p. Leyden, A. J. Sijthoff’s 
| publishing co., 1926. 
| Hutchins, Lee Milo. 


Studies on 


together with quantitative 


requisite for seed germination. (Botan- 
ical contribution from the Johns Hop- 
kins university, no. 79: Thesis (Ph. 
p. $5-150., illus. Baltimore, 1926. 
Kent. James Tyler. New remedies, clini- 
cal cases, lesso rwritings, aphorisms 
and precepts. 698 p. Chicago, Ehr- 
hardt & Karl, 1926. 27-4300 
| Love, Edwin M. 
& illustrations. 
son, 1927. 
Lynd, Robert. 
of essays, by (“Y. Y.’). 
don, Methuen, 1926. 


182 p. N. Y., T. Nel- 


27-4315 


181. p. Lon- 
27-4314 


Army Orders | 


The Department of War has just issued 
Special Orders No. 65 to Army personnel as 
follows: 

Quartermaster Corps. 

Capt. John Kennedy Segrave 
to intermediate depot, Chicago, 
training. rs 

Following officers to Washington, D. C.: 
Lt. Col. John P. Hasson, Baltimore, Md.; 
Col. Lawrence O. Mathews, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Capt. William F. Ritter, Philadelphia, 
| Pa, and Capt. Patrick Kelly, Brooklyn, 
; New York. 


(Reserve) 
Ill., for 


Infantry. 

Maj. Lindsay McD. Sylvester, Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga., to Fort Wadsworth, N. Y. 

Maj. Conrad Skladal, Philippine Scouts, 
Fort Benning, Ga., to Philippine Islands. 

Capt. Morrill W. Marston, Fort Benning, 
Ga., to Fort Humphreys, Va. 

First Lieut. Francis H. Jack, jr., Panama 
Canal Dept., to Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 

Maj. Howard Donnelly, Fort Leavenworth, 
Kans., to New York City. 

Field Artillery. 

Following officers from duty at Fort Sill, 
Okla.: Maj. Leroy P. Collins, Maj. Henry 
L. C. Jones and Maj. Francis W. Honeycutt, 
all of Fort Sill, Okla. 

First Lieut. Leo V. Warner, West Point, 
to Fort McIntosh, Tex. 

Signal Corps. 

Maj. David McL. Crawford, foreign serv- 
| ice to West Point, N. Y. 

Capt. William O. Reeder, West Point, N. 
Y., to Fort Monmouth, N. J. 
Other Branches. 

Master Sergt. Louis H. Bailey, Pasadena, 
Calif., is ordered to active duty at Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 

Lieut. Col. Archibald H. Sunderland, 
Coast Artillery, is relieved from 12th Coast 
Artillery and assigned to Third Coast Artil-. 
lery District. 

Maj. George Hl. Paine, General Staff, 
(Field Artillery) foreign service to Fort 
Bragg, N. C. 

Contract Surgeon Patrick J. McFadden is 
assigned to duty at United States Army re- 
cruiting station, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Leaves of Absence. 
Lieut. Col, John J. Miller. Inf.. 13 days. 





188 p., | 


. . Europe 
2st 


interna- | 


| The Home Project, 
(Publications. | 
Ser. D. Acts and documents concern- | 


27-3859 | 
the | 
oxygen-supplying power of the soil, | 
observa- | 
tions on the oxygen-supplying power | 


D.)—Johns Hopkins university, 1924). | 


27-4292 | 


Rocking Island; stories | 


The orange tree, a volume ; 


National research council. List of pub- 
lications of the National research 
council and its fellows and partial list 
of papers having their origin in the 
activities of its committees to Janu- 
ary 1, 1926. (Reprint and circular 
series of the National research coun- 
cil. no. 73). 70 p. Washington, D. 
C., 1926. 27-4145 

Rollins, Hyder Edward. The pack of 
Autolycus; or, Strange and terrible 
news of ghosts, apparitions, monstrous 
births, showers of wheat, judgments 
of God, and other prodigious and fear- 
ful happenings as told in broadside 
ballads of the years 1624-1693. 269 p. 
illus. Cambridge, Harvard university 
press, 1927. 27-4308 

Sheehan, Mary A. Extra-curricular ac- 
tivities in a junior high school. 181 p. 
Boston, Badger, 1927. 27-4296 

Simpson, David Capell. The psalmists; 
essays on their religious experience 
and teaching, their social background, 
and their place in the development of 
Hebrew psalmody, by Hugo Gressmann, 
H. Wheeler Robinson, T. H. Robinson, 
G. R. Driver, A. M. Blackman. Edited 
with an introduction by... 197 p. 
London, Oxford university press, 1926. 

27-4160 

Southampton, Eng. The book of ex- 
aminations, 1601-1602, with a list of 
ships belonging to Southampton in the 
years 1570-1603. Edited by R. C. An- 
derson. (Publications of the South- 
ampton record society, 26.) 82 
Southampton, Cox & .Sharland, 1926. 

27-4169 

Stansbury, Milton Hammond. Foreign 
languages and interpreters in the 
chansons de geste. (University of 
Pennsylvania. Publications of the 
series in Romanic languages and lit- 
erature, no. 18. Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
University of Pennsylvania, 1926.) 
112 p. Philadelphia, 1926. 27-4311 

Winter, Leo. A textbook of exodontia; 
exodontia, oral surgery and anesthesia, 
with 329 illustrations. 364 p. St. 
Louis, Mosby, 1927. 27-4301 





Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 

Opportunities for Farm Ownership on 
the Belle Fourche Project, South Da- 
kota. By Elwood Mead, Commissioner, 
Bureau of Reclamation. Free. 

27-26295 

Treasury Decisions Under Customs and 
Other Laws. Volume 50—July-De- 
cember, 1926. Issued by the Treasury 
Department. Price, $1.75 per copy. 

[10-11513] 

Atlas of Wholesale Grocery Territories. 
Prepared by J.. W. Millard, Domestic 
Commerce Series No. 7, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce. Price, $1.25 
per copy. 27-26287 

Its Use in Home- 
Making Education. Revised Edition, 
December, 1926. Bulletin No. 71, 
Home Economics Series No. 6.  Is- 
sued by the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education. Price, 15 cents per 
copy. E27-32 

Light List, Atlantic Coast, 1927. Issued 
by the Lighthouse Service, 
ment of Commerce. Price, 50 cents 
per copy. (11-15353] 

Survey of Current Business, March, 
1927, No. 67. Compiled by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
and Bureau of Standards, Department 
of Commerce. Price, 10 cents per copy. 

[21-26819] 
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Record for Altitude 
In Army Balloon Is 
Made at Scott Field 4 


Recording Barographs Used 
by Capt. Gray Show Height 
of 28,510 Feet Was 
Reached. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 
failed to eclipse the present world’s alti- 
tude record for free balloons (35,424 feet) 
held by the German aeronauts Suring 
and Benson, it did surpass the American 
altitude record of 15,997 feet attained 
by Clifford B. Harmon on October 4, 1909. 


Unconscious at 27,000 Feet. 

Captain Gray started to lose con- 
sciousness when his barograph registered 
around 25,000 feet, because in the raw 
atmosphere and sub-zero temperature 
improperly adjusted tubes failed to sup- 
ply him with sufficient oxygen from the 
three tanks in the balloon basket. At 
27,000 feet Captain Gray was overcome, 
but regained his senses at 17,000 feet 
to find his balloon falling at a rate of 
1,000 to 1,200 feet a minute. Dizzy and 
intensely cold, he began to throw out 
sand ballast to check his fall. He was 
finally forced to use his fingers to tear 
the sand bags away, as thethree special 
the sand bags away, as the three special 
them a short time. 

Captain Gray succeeded in checking 
his descent to about 600 feet per minute, 
his balloon finally crashing through 
some telephone wires on the road side 
near Ashley, Ill., 40 miles southeast of 
Seott Field, and into a ditch. While the 
shock resulting from the impact of the 
basket with the ground jarred him con- 
siderably, shattering }::s radio receiving 
set and some of the instruments, Cap- 
tain Gray, aside from a slightly sprained 
ankle, suffered no injury. He was im- 
mediately placed in one of the three air- 
planes from Scott Field which had fol- 
lowed his flight, and was rushed to the 
post hospital in 20 minutes. A rest of 
several hours restored him to his nor- 
mal physical condition. 

Barographs Not Damaged. 

Despite the hard landing of the bal- 
loon, the recording barographs were not 
damaged, thus making it possible to send 
them to the Bureau of Standards for 
calibration. 

Captain Gray has been piloting bal- 


| loons since 1921, and his attempt to 


break the altitude record marked the 
first time he had ever ventured beyond 
14,000 feet. In this flight he wore a 
heavy fur-lined suit with a parachute 
strapped to his back. The tubes from 
the oxygen tank led into his leather hel- 
met. He still had a supply of oxygen 
left when he landed. ; 

A native of the State of Washington, 
Captain Gray was born on February 16, 
1889. After serving as a commissioned 
officer in the Idaho National Guard he 
enlisted in the Army in 1915 with the 
intention of transferring to the Aviation 
Corps. However, it was not unti! Sep- 
tember, 1920, that he was detailed in 
the Air Corps. During the war he was 
commissioned in the Infantry and rose 
to the rank of captain. He was trans- 
ferred in that grade to the Air Corps in 
August, 1921. 

Captain Gray graduated from the Bal- 
loon School at Ross Field, Arcadia, Calif., 
in 1921, and from the Balloon and Air- 
ship School at Scott Field in 1924, sub- 
sequently serving as an instructor at the 
latter school. He also graduated from 
the Primary Flying School at Brooks 
Field, Texas, and completed the special 
course in heavier-than-air observation at 
the Advanced Flying School at Kelly 
Field, Texas. 

In the Gorden Gennett International 
Balloon Race last year, held at Antwerp, 
Belgium, Captain Gray, representing the 
Army Air Corps, won second place when 
he covered a distance of 599 kilometers, 
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Annuities 
Leases 


Annuity to Sister 


Disallowed as Her 
Share in Leasehold 


Board of Tax Appeals Also 
Decides Excess Compensa- 
tion Must Be Accounted 
For as Salary. 


. AND CASPER BRAUER, EXECUTORS, 
Peete or PAUL BRAUER, DECEASED, 

PETITIONERS, V. COMMISSIONER OF IN- 

TERNAL REVENUE; BOARD OF Tax AP- 

PEALS, No. 730. ; 

This is a proceeding for redetermin- 
ing deficiencies aggregating $15,122.92 
in income taxes for 1919 and 1920 pro- 
posed to be assessed against the de- 
ceased who, with his sister, Marie 
Brauer, operated a restaurant at cer- 
tain State Street premises in Chicago 
which he had leased for 99 years and 
which he sub-let at a considerable profit 
in 1912, when he discontinued the busi- 
ness he had conducted on the premises. 

Shortly thereafter he made an oral 
agreement with the sister to pay her 
$2,000 annuity for the remainder of her 
life. On October 20, 1917, he wrote her 
a letter as a record of such promise, in 
which he said: 

“My intention and custom have been 
to pay this out of the proceeds of the 
income from my leasehold interest in 
the State Street business. This pay- 
ment is made to you as part of our 
settlement for services rendered in the 
State Street business and for your pro- 
portionate interest under our working 
agreement.” 

In accordance with the agreement the 
decedent paid his sister $2,000, in each 
of the years in question, out of proceeds 
of income from said leasehold. 


Excess Compensation 

The decedent was an officer and stock- 
holder of the Schick-Johnson Co., from 
which he received as a bonus for services 
rendered $20,200.48 for 1919, and $30,000 
for 1920. In his audit of the said com- 
pany’s income-tax returns for .1919 and 
1920, the Commissioner disallowed a de- 
duction in each of the years of $10,000 
of said amounts because they were 
deemed excessive as compensation. 

In 1919 the decedent turned in to the 
Shick-Johnson Co., 542 shares of its 
stock, which had cost him $11.21 per 
share. 

The decedent had never claimed a de- 
duction in his income-tax returns for 
the exhaustion of his leasehold interest. 
The March 1, 1913, value of the lease- 
hold was $166,967, and from that date 
it had a term of 90 years and 2 months 
torun. The annual deduction for the ex- 
haustion of the decedent’s leasehold 
should be $1,851.08. 


H. A. Fisher, Jr., Esq., for petitioners; | 


J. W. Fisher, Esq., for respondent. 


Decision of Board. 

The iull text of the opinion of the 
Board of Tax Appeals, delivered by Mr. 
Trussell, follows: 

In accordance with the terms of the 
aforesaid letter, the decedent paid his 


sister $2,000 annually and has claimed | 


a deduction of that amount from his 
income on the ground that the $2,000 


represents the sister’s life interest in the | 


leasehold. , 
The record fails to disclose that Marie 


Brauer had any interest whatever in 
the original lease executed in 1904 in 
which the, decedent was named the lessee. 
There is nothing in the record to show 
that the decedent transferred to Marie 
Brauer any interest in the original lease 
or in the sublease executed in 1912. 

The $2,000 annual payments were 
made in part settlement for her services 
rendered in the restaurant business and 
under some working agreement between 
the parties, but as to that, no evidence 
has been submitted. It would appear 
from the record that these payments 
were made for her services rendered prior 
to May 1, 1912, and for the purchase of 
whatever interest she held in the res- 
taurant business which had been con- 
ducted by the decedent and his sister un- 
der a working agreement and which busi- 
ness was discontinued to enable the de- 
cedent to sublease the premises. 

On this issue the determination of the 
Commissioner in disallowing a deduction 
of the $2,000 in each of the years 1919 
and 1920 must be approved. 

Accountable as Salary. 


The decedent has claimed a deduction | 


of $10,000 in each of the years 1919 and | trust as Mr. Brooks created does not fall | 


1920, on the ground that the Commis- 
sioner disallowed the deduction of those 
amounts by the Schick-Johnson Company 
as executive compensation and taxed the 
company thereon. The decedent received 
those two amounts of $10,000 each as 
a part of a bonus or additional salary 
for each of the years they were income 
in the years in which received. 

It is immaterial as to what action the 
Commissioner took as regards the 
Schick-Johnson Company, for that deter- 
mination by the Commissioner is not be- 
fore the Board in this proceeding and 
that corporation and this petitioner are 
separate entities. In the case of George 
M. Hayner v. United States, decided by 
the United States Court of Claims May 
10, 1926, that court said in its opinion: 

“It is admitted that the plaintiff re- 
ceived as salary $13,195.79 and returned 
it as such for taxation. It does not ap- 
pear that he has returned or has been 
called upon to return, any of it to the 
company. 

“Although the Treasury Department 
held that a part of the sum paid him 
should be accounted for by the com- 
pany as_a dividend, this does not alter 
the fact that plaintiff received it as sal- 
ary. Having received it as salary, he 
Was called upon to account for it as 
such in his return.” 

The record does not disclose that there 


was any connection between the bonuses 


ef 1919. 


received 


and the decedent’s return 
stock to the company 


certain .. 1 
As to this issue, the determina. 


of ; 
during | 
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Taxation 


Estate 
Taxes 


Power to Revoke, Reserved by Settler Creating Trust, 
et Validity of Rights, if Not Exercised 


Held Not to Affe 


Rules on Estate Tax 


As Applied to Trust 


District Court Holds Settler Re- 
ceiving Income Prior to 1907 
Does Not Change Status. 


ARTHUR D. HILL, Executor, Vv. MALCOLM 
K. NicHoLs, COLLECTOR; DISTRICT 
Court, MASSACHUSETTS, No. 2555. 

The plaintiff, as sole surviving execu- 
tor of the will of Peter C. Brooks, was 
held, in this action, entitled to recover 
an additional estate tax paid under pro- 
test. The amount of the tax and inter- 
est paid was $1,166,617.27. There was 
a trial without jury upon agreed facts. 

Judge Brewster delivered the opinion 
of the court as follows: 


1 Peter C. Brooks died January 27, 1920, 


| leaving an estate subject to the estate 
| tax imposed by the Revenue Act of 1918 
| (40 Stat. 1097). Some fifteen years be- 
fore his death the testator had trans- 
ferred to trustees certain securities and 
| cash ‘to be held in trust upon the terms 
of a trust instrument dated April 3, 1905. 
The value of the property at the time of 
the transfer was $1,186,745. Subse- 
quently, but before June 25, 1907, other 
| securities and cash were transferred 
| to the trustees, to be held upon the same 
| trust. The value of this property sub- 
sequently transferred was, at the time 
of transfer, $830,446. At the time of 
the testator’s death the trust fund, in- 
cluding all accretions thereto and ac- 
cumulations thereof, had a net value of 
$5,221,605.14. This sum was included by 
the defendant in the gross estate of the 


the time of his death of property with 
| respect to which the testator had created 


| session or enjoyment at or after his 


the Revenue Act of 1908. The trust in- 


provisions, but those pertinent to the is- 
sues here, briefly stated, are the fol- 
| lowing: 





| Original Trust Provided 
| Payments to Settler 


| Under the terms of the original trust 
| the net income, or so much of it as he 
| should direct, was to be paid to the set- 
| tlor during his life, any balance of in- 


| come to be added to principal. 
| In 1919 the terms of the trust were 
amended so that thereafter all income 
; Was to be added to principal until the 
| death of settlor when the income accru- 
| ing thereafter was to be paid to his 
| widow and children during their lives. 
After the death of each of said children, 
| the income was payable to the surviving 
| issue of that child and the principal was to 
be divided ultimately among such issue. 
| There were limitations over in default 
| of such issue. By the terms of the trust 
the settlor reserved the right to amend 
or alter any of the provisions of the in- 
| denture and to terminate the trust as to 
| any or all of the trust property by writ- 
| ings signed by one or more of the trus- 
| tees and by the settlor. Two amend- 
| ments were made pursuant to these pro- 
| Visions, one in 1906 not material to the 
present inquiry, and one in 1919 already 
| referred to which cut off the settlor’s 
power to direct the income to be paid to 
| 


him. In 1909 the trust was terminated 


as to c i iti | ; i 
s ertain securities valued at about | only by the value in 1920 of property 


$52,000. The issues presented are well 
stated in plaintiff’s brief. They are: 


“First: Was the trust created by the 


possession or enjoyment’ at or after the 
settlor’s death within the meaning of the 
Revenue Act of 1918? 


“Second: If the trust is held within the 


stitutional if applied to trusts created 
before its passage?” 


Issues in Similar 
Case Are Discussed 


decedent as representing the value at | 


a trust intended to take effect in pos- I 
9 application of a different test in deter. 


| death within the purview of Sec. 402 of | 


strument under which this fund is held | 
contains elaborate and comprehensive | 
| cvdent’s gross estate. 





ceeding to property upon the death of 
a decedent. Crocker v. Shaw, 174 Mass. 
266; Burnham v. Treas. & Rec. Gen, 212 
Mass. 165. 

It is always important, in dealing with 
the Federal statutes imposing an estate 
tax, to keep in mind also the distinction 
be’ ween the occasion of the tax and the 
measure of the tax. The decision in 
Coolidge v. Nichols, supra, proceeds on 
the theory that what Congress intended, 
in framing section 402 and correspond- 
ing provisions of earlier statutes, was to 
describe a class of quasi-testamentary 
dispositions of property of the individual 
which the Government should include in 
the gross estate of a decedent who died 
leaving a taxable estate, and that we 
could with propriety turn to adjudicated 
cases in both State and Federal courts 
for a definition of the class. If that 
course is permissible, we find abundant 
authority for defining the class so as to 
include any transfer or trust where the 
full enjoyment and possession with all 
the attributes of ownership is postponed 
until at or after the death of the trans- 
ferrer or settlor. State St. Trust Co. 
v. Stevens, 209 Mass. 378; Re Fulham’s 
Estate, 119 Atl. Rep. 433; N. E. Trust 
Co. v. Abbott, 205 Mass. 279; Lines’ Es- 
tate, 155 Pa. St. 378; DuBois Appeal, 
121 Pa. St. 368; Matter of Brandeth, 169 
N. Y. 437; Matter of Bostwick, 160 N. Y. 
489; Matter of Green, 153 N. Y. 229. 


Trust Ruled Created 
Effective After Death 


The trust created by testator has been 
declared to be a trust to take effect in 
possession or enjoyment after death by 
the Supreme Judicial Court of Massa- 
chusetts and subject to the legacy and 
succession tax of that Commonwealth. 

Seltonstall v. Treas. & Sec. Cen., 1926 
Mass. Adv. Sheets 1619. 

It is conceivable, as is argued, that 
the language of Sec. 402 requires the 


mining whether a transfer or a trust 
is one intended to take effect in pos- 
session or enjoyment on or after dece- 
dent’s death so as to be included in de- 
But Coolidge v. 
Nichols, supra, has been argued be- 
fore the Supreme Court and it is to he 
hoped that this question will soon be 
definitely settled. Until the conclusion 


| reached in that case is overturned. 


will adhere to it. 

I rule, therefore, that the trust created 
by testator was one “intended to take 
effect in possession or enjoyment” at 


| or after his death. 


As to the second issue, I am willing 


| to accept the argument of the Govern- 


ment that Congress, having the power to 
tax an estate of a deceased person, may 
measure the tax by any standard which 
bears a reasonable relation to the sub- 
ject and is n-t arbitrary. Flint v. Stone, 


‘racy Co., 220 U. S. 107; Kenney v. N. | 
Y., 222 U. S. 525; Maxwell v. Bughee, 


250 U. S. 525. 

But I cannot go with it to the extent 
of regarding as reasonable a measure 
which includes the value at time of his 
death of property of which the decedent 


has completely divested himself years | 
before the act imposing the tax was | 


enacted. 

See Coolidge v. Nichols, supra; Frew 
vy. Bowers, supra; Bradley v. Nichols, 
3 Fed. (2d) 857; Lewellyn v. Frick, 


o 


269 U. S. 238; Schlesinger v. Wisconsin, 


| 270 U. S. 2380. 


The effect of the assessment by the 
defendant, now assailed, is to measure 
the tax upon the testator’s estate not 


| which, prior to 1907, he had conveyed 


; away, but also by approximately $2,700,- | 


| 000 of income which had accrued to the 


settlor in 1905 ‘intended to take effect in | trustees and which, by virtue of the 


terms of the trust instrument, became a 
part of the principal of the trust fund. 


| In none of this property did the testator 
| have any interest, legal or equitable, at 


| the time of his death. 


Such a standard 
of measurement is both arbitrary and 


| unreasonable. Bradley v. Nichols, supra; 
| Frew v. Bowers, supra. 


These issues were raised in Coolidge | 
v. Nichols (4 Fed. (2d) 112) upon a state | 


of facts somewhat similar. If that case 
can be accepted as authorititative, ii dis- 
poses of the first issue, and I do not 
think it is distinguishable upon the sec- 
ond issue. 


The plaintiff has argued that such a 


| 
| 
| Revenue Act of 1918 is that statute con- 
! 


| 


within the meaning of the words of sec- 


| opinion 
| within that reasonable relation to the | 
subject of the tax which is necessary in | 


tion 402, which includes in the gross es- | 


tate of a decedent all his interest 
property “with respect to which he has 
at any time created a trust * in- 
joyment at or after his death * * *.” I 
am ready to concede that there is much 
force in the argument and some author- 
ity to suppori it. Cleveland Trust Co. v. 

7 Fed. (2d) 483; Frew v. 


That there is a marked difference be- 


in | ° 
| Power of Revocation 


My views on this issue are fully set 
forth in Coolidge v. Nichols, 4 Fed. (2d) 
at page 116. It will serve no purpose 
to repeat them here. I will add, how- 
ever, that the fact that the settler re- 
served until 1919 the right to receive 


the income, and also the right to alter | 


or terminate the trust, is not in my 
sufficient to bring this trust 


order to render the measure a reasonable 
one. Frew v. Bowers, supra. 


| Not to Effect Validity 


tended to take effect in possession or en- | 


tween the attributes of an estate tax and | 
a tax on succession goes without saying. | 


Although each is said to be an excise 
laid upon the exercise of a privilege, the 


former is regarded as an excise upon the | 


privilege of transmitting property by 
will or intestacy. Y. M. C. A. v. Davis, 
264 U. S. 47; Greiner v. Lewellyn, 258 
U. S. 384; N. Y. Trust Co. v. Eisner, 
256 U. S. 


upon the validity of the trust or the 
rights of the trustee if the power is 
never exercised. Stone v. Hackett, 12 
Gray 227; Jones v. Clifton, 101 U. S. 225. 

The power is not an interest in prop- 
erty which can pass by will or intestate 
laws. Jones v. Clifton, supra; Dolan’s 
Estate, 279 Pa. St. 582. 

Moreover, the power to revoke 
He could only exercise this 
right with the consent of one or more 


| of the trustees. 


345, while the latter is laid | 


upon the privilege of receiving or suc- | 


tion of the Commissioner must be ap- 
proved. 


| tinguish this case, 


| compelled 


The decedent was entitled to a deduc- | 
tion for exhaustion of his leasehold in- | 
terest and we have found as a fact that | 
this deduction should be in the amount | 
of $1,851.08 in each of the years 1919 | 


| 

Routzahn, 7 

Bowers, 12 Fed. (2d) 625. 
| 


and 1920. 
Order of redetermination will be en- 
tered in accordance with the above de- 


50 \ 
March 22, 1927, 


~~ 


cision upon 20 days’ notice, under Rule | 


| taxation 
1918.” 


| 


See Welch v. Treasurer, 217 
App. Div. 
548, Aff’d 231 N. Y. 613. 

As stated above, I am unable to dis- 
in principle, from 
Coolidge v. Nichols, supra, and I am 
to the same _ conclusions 
reached in that case. I rule, therefore, 
as requested by the plaintiff, “that no 
portion of the trust fund created by the 
testator in 1905 is to be included in the 
gross estate of the testator subject to 

under the Revenue Act of 
I so rule, notwithstanding the 
trust was created to take effect in pos- 
session or 
tator’s death. The ruling is based on th: 
want of legislative authorily to include 


re- | 
| served to testator was not an unquali- | 
| fied one. 


Mass. 
348; Clifer v. Beates, 9 Berg. & H. 166; 
| In re Bowers Zst., 195 N. Y. 


enjoyment at or after tes- | 
| first coresrn: 


Plaintiff Declared 
Entitled to Recover 


Trial of Case Without Jury 
Upon Agreed Facts; $1,166,- 


617 Paid in Tax. 


in the gross estate, for the purpose of 
measuring a tax upon a decedent’s. es- 
tate, property transferred by him to 
trustees 10 years or more before the 
law imposing the tax was enacted, and 
in which property he had no transmis- 
sible interest at the time of his death. 


Rulings 4s Requested 
By the Plaintiff 


The plaintiff has also requested the 
following rulings: 

“2, That even if the trust fund 
created by the testator in 1905 is to be 
included in whole or part in the gross 
estate of the testator subject to taxa- 
tion under the Revenue Act of 1918, 
the defendant’s method of computing the 
tax thereon was nevertheless erroneous. 

“3. That if the trust fund created 
by the testator in 1905 is to be included 
in part only in the gross estate of the 
vestator subject to taxation under the 
Revenue Act of 1918, the portion of the 
said trust fund to be included in said 
gross estate consists only of the prop- 
erty originally transferred by the testa- 
tor, the value thereof being ascertained 
as of the date of the testator’s death 
and does not include the income added 
by the trustees to the principal thereof 
nor any other portion of said trust 
fund.” 

In view of my ruling on the first re- 
quest, these become immaterial in this 
case, but as I am of the opinion that 
they correctly state the law applicable 
to the hypothesis assumed I will grant 
them. 

Plaintiff may recover according to his 


: declaration. 


March 16, 1927. 


Libellant Is Ruled 
Entitled to Reward 
For Salvaging Ship 


| District Court Holds General 


Order Requiring Such 
Service Not to Al- 
ter Status. 


THEODORE HARRIS, LIZELLANT, Vv. NEW 
York CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY; IN 
ADMIRALTY. DISTRICT CourRT, NEw 
JERSEY. 


Libellant, who had rendered towage 
service to respondent’s vessel found 
adrift and unmanned, was held, in this 
case, to be entitled to the value of the 
services although by a general order li- 
bellant’s’ employer had directed that 
such services should be rendered. 


Alexander Simpson proctor for libel- 
lant and Bigham, Englar & Jones, and 
C. W. Hagon of counsel, proctors for re- 
spondents. 

Judge Runyon delivered the opinion of 
the court as follows:. 

Between 4 and 5 o’clock. in the morn- 
ing of March 11, 1924, the tug Lehigh, 


| captained by the libellant, discovered the 


respondent’s float, D. 49, unmanned and 
adrift, abreast of Pier 7, North River. 
Following the float, and just as it came 
in contact with the Fort Reading stake 


River. During the maneuvering, the 


| float swung around and into the Lehigh, | 


smashing her port guard rail in for a 

space of two feet. The weather was 

more or less stormy with heavy winds, 

and constituting a “dirty night,” as one 

of the witnesses described it. 

itself escaped without injury. 
Asks Dismissal of Libel. 

While the main facts are undisputed, 
the respondent contends that the libel 
should be dismissed for the following 
reason: 

It appears that the New York Central 
Railroad Company had an agreement 
with libellant’s employer, the Lehigh 


; Valley Railroad Company, by virtue of 


which the two companies were obliged 
to render salvage services to each other 


| without charge; that in the course of his 
The power of revocation has no effect 


employment libellant was bound by the 
general orders and rules of his company; 
that General Order No. 50, signed for by 
the libellant, bound him by its terms so 
long as as he remained in the employ of 
that company; that libellant in render- 
ing salvage services was but acting with- 
in the scope of his employment and ren- 
dering services to his own employer, 
and, consequently, is entitled to no re- 
turn on a salvage basis. 

General Order No. 50 reads as fol- 
lows: 

When tugs are assigned to emergency 
work, such as shifting barges into safe 


point, in cases of storms or other dis- 
asters, captains should first look after 
the safety of Lehigh Valley owned or 
chartered equipment. After this has 


| been accomplished, should you notice 


boats owned by other companies lying 
in dangerous positions or in need of as- 


| sistance, same should be rendered. The 


name of boats, time and assistance ren- 
dered should be noted on log. 

As I read General Order No. 50, it ap- 
pears to me to be nothing more than a 
direction to tug captains that, in effect- 
ing emetgency work, the safety of the 
Lehigh Valley equipment should be their 
the further provision being 


that “aiter this has been accomplished,” 


The float | 





| libellant altogether fitting. 


| tent of that right as translated 
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ASES OF COMPUTATION: Change From Installment Plan to Accrual 
Regulations 69, amended.—T. D. 4001.—Index II, Page 


o 
23, 


Basis.—Art. 
224, Col. 6. 


OMPENSATION: Officers of Corporation—An officer of a corporation re- 
ceiving compensation in excess of reasonable compensation allowed as a 
deduction to the corporation may nevertheless be liable to income tax upon 
amount so received.—Brauer v. Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals.) —-Index II, Page 


224, Col. 1. 


DEDUCTIONS: Annuity to Sister—Taxpayer’s annuity to sister, pursuant 

to agreement, from proceeds of income from leasehold in which there is 
no evidence sister had an interest, held: Not allowable deduction from gross 
income.—-Brauer v. Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Index II, Page 224, Col. 1. 


XHAUSTION: Leasehold.—Deduction of an amount equivalent to March 
1, 1913, value of leasehold, prorated over the term, allowable.—Brauer v. 
Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals.)—Index II, Page 224, Col. 1. 


STATE TAX: Gross Estate: Trust—No portion of a trust fund, created in 

1905 to take effect in possession or enjoyment at or after testator’s death, 
may be included in gross estate subject to estate tax under Rev. Act 1918, 
since there is no legislative authority 
of measuring tax on decendent’s estate, property transferred by him to trustees 
ten or more years before law imposing tax was enacted, in which property 
decedent had no transmissible interest at time of his death—Hill v. Nichols 
(District Court of Massachusetts.)—Index II, Page 224, Col. 2. 


STATE TAX.—Reservation until 1919 by settlor of right to receive income 

from trust created prior to 1907, and right to alter or terminate trust, 
held: Not sufficient to bring trust property within Estate Tax provisions of 
Rey. Act 1918.—Hill v. Nichols (District Court of Massachusetts.)—Index II, 


Page 224, Col. 2. 


STATE TAX: Trust. Intended to Take Effect At or After Death—Where 
testator 15 years before death in 1920, transferred property to trustees, 
and subsequently before June 25, 1907, transferred other property to trustees, 


to be under same trust, original trust 


of it as he should direct, be paid to settlor during his life, balance to be added 
to principal; and trust was amended in 1919 so thereafter all income be added 
to principal until settlor’s death, when income thereafter accruing ‘should be 
paid to widow and children during their livés and to their surviving issue 
among whom principal was to be divided ultimately, settlor reserving right to 


amend or alter and terminate trust as 


ings signed by settlor and one or more of trustees, held: Trust was one intended 
to take effect in possession or enjoyment at or after testator’s death—Hill v. 
Nichols (District Court of Massachusetts.)—Index II, Page 224, Col. 2. 
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Customs Rulings 


to include in gross estate, for purpose 


providing that net income, or such part 


to any or all of trust property, by writ- 


Maintenance Fund.—Part of proceeds, on sale of cemetery lots, which part 
passed through taxpayer’s hands immediately to trust fund for permanent 
maintenance of lots, and from which taxpayer received no benefit or profit, 
held: Not gross income, nor taxable net income.—Troost Ave. Cemetery Co, v. 
United States (District Court, Western District of Missouri.) 


United States (District Court, 
224, Col. 7. 


Western District of Missouri.) —Index II, Page 


TRUstTs: Power Revocation Not Exercised.—Power of revocation, reserved 
by settlor in creating trust, has no effect upon validity of trust or rights 
of trustee if power is never exercised.—Hill v. Nichols (District Court of Mass:) 


—Index II, Page 224, Col. 2. 


assistance should be rendered to boats 
of other companies standing in need 
thereof. There is certainly nothing in 
this order which suggests anything more 
than the voluntary salvaging policy of 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company, 
with directions to captains as to the 
order in which such work should be done. 
No hint of an agreement between the 
Lehigh Valley and the New Jersey Cen- 
tral. No indication that such rule was 
meant to operate as denying to a salvag- 
ing tug captain any and all rewards of 
such service. And in the absence of such 
features it becomes difficult to accord to 
the General Rule the character claimed 
for it by counsel, even granting that the 
libellant subscribed to it when assuming 
his employment. 

In the first place, the language em- 
ployed may be described as advisory 
rather than mandatory. 

Again, it is diffieult to believe that 
these contracting companies, whose 
patent aim is to save their own and 
each other’s properties, would adopt a 
policy so completely calculated to re- 
move incentive from tug boat captains 
in the doing of rescue work as would be 
the case were they specifically informed 


boat, the Lehigh picked it up, put a line | that no reward awaited their devotion 


| aboard and towed it to Pier 17, North | of time and energy, their incurring of 


personal danger and possible death in 
effecting the salvage of vessels belong- 
ing to those companies with which the 
employer had contractual relations, the 
same being nothing more than incidents 
in their regular line of employment. 
As I view the situation, both the facts 
as shown by the testimony and ordinary 
business acumen argue against any ar- 
rangement beyond that evidenced in 
General Order 50, and the terms of this 
order militate in no way against the 
libelant’s right to claim whatever reward 
may be his as the result of the services 


| rendered by the Lehigh. 


Having determined that Harris is not 
foreclosed of any right as libellant, it 
becomes necessary to ascertain the ex- 
into 
terms of dollars. 


From the evidence, I am of the opin- 


| ion that the assistance rendered by the 


Lehigh, while important, of course, to 
the owners of the float, amounted to 
little more than a towing service. Had 
no help appeared, the float would ap- 
parently have drifted on by easy stages 
until it reached Ellis Island, there to 
come into contact with a stone wall, or 
become beached on the mud flats. There 
was no danger, it seems, in any event, 
that it would have drifted out to sea. 
And this fact, coupled with the further 
condition that the attaching of the line 


, to the float was fraught with little if any 
berths at Bush Docks, S. I., or any other | . : 


danger to anybody concerned, makes the 
awarding of modest compensation to 
Asletsen v. 
U. S. 278 Fed. 241, 244. 

In my opinion, $1,200 would be ade- 
quate as an award to all interested 
parties, three-fourths of which, except 
for the said agreement, should go to the 
owners, and the remaining one-fourth to 
the captain and crew. Kennedy’s Law 
of Civil Salvage 174-175. 

The award to the libellant in this case 
will be one-third of one-fourth of $1,200, 
or $100. 

A decree to the above effect 
submitted. 


March 11, 1927, 


YET INCOME: Part of Purchase Price of Cemetery Lots For Permanent 


Rule Governs Change 
To Accrual Tax Basis 


T. D. 4001. 

Article 23, Regulations 69, were 
amended March 21, 1927, by the issuance 
of Treasury Decision 4001 by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue announc- 
ing an addition to said article of a new 
closing paragraph to read as follows: 


The foregoing requirements relative 
to a change of accounting method are 
also applicable where a taxpayer desires 
to change from the installment basis of 
returning income, as provided in article 
42, to a straight accrual basis. 

In cases where permission to make 
such change is granted, the taxpayer 
will be required to return as additional 
income for the taxable year iu which the 
change is made all the profit not thereto- 
fore returned as income pertaining to 
the payments due on installment sales 
contracts as of the close of the preced- 
ing taxable year. 


Parts of Knitting Machine 
Assessed at 40 Per Cent 


New York, March 23.—In overruling a 
protest of Alfred Hofman, the United 
States Customs Court has just held that 
certain parts of knitting machines were 
correctly assessed with duty at the rate 
of 40 per cent ad valorem under the 

provision in paragraph 372 of the Act of 

1922 for “knitting, braiding, lace-braid- 

ing, and insulating machines, and all 


other similar textile machinery or parts | 


thereof, finished or unfinished, not spe- 
cially provided for.” 

Claims were made in the importer’s 
protest for duty at but 30 per cent ad 
valorem under said paragraph either as 
parts of machines not specially provided 
for, or at the tate of 35 per cent ad 
valorem under the provision in said para- 
graph for “all other textile machinery or 
parts thereof.” Both of these claims 
| were denied by Judge Fischer, who up- 

held the action of the collector in im- 

posing duty at the 40 per cent rate. 

(Protest 91473-G-11719-25.) 


Mouth Organs Classified 
As Musical Instruments 


New York, March 23.—Certain mouth 
organs, imported by George Borgfeldt 
& Co., and assessed for duty by the col- 
lector at New York as toys, at the rate 

| of 70 per cent ad valorem under para- 
graph 1414, Tariff Act of 1922, have just 
béen held by the United States Customs 

| Court, in a decision just handed down, to 

| be more properly dutiable as musical ip- 
struments not specially provided for, at 
but 40 per cent ad valorem under the 
provisions of paragraph 1448 of the said 
Act. The Court’s opinion in this issue 
was written by Judge Fischer. 

(Protest 179167-G-20981-26.) 


Display Figures Are Held 
Dutiable at 75 Per Cent 


New York, March 23.—According to a 
| ruling just handed down by the United 
| States Customs Court, sustaining a pro- 


| D. G. Co., of St. Louis, certain display 
figures in the form of dolls, returned by 


| 
| 
| 
| 





may be | test of the Scruggs Vandervoort Barney | was upheld in an 


| 
| 
| 


Duties 
A ppraisals 


Deduction Allowed: 


From Tax for Fund 


To Keep Up Graves 


Money Set Aside From Sale 
Price of Lots Declared 
Not Income of 
Vendor. 


TroosST AVENUE CEMETERY Co. v, UNITED 
STATES; District COURT, WESTERN DIs- 
tTrIcT, Missouri, No. 6152. 


Plaintiff, engaged in owning and sell- 
ing lots in a cemetery in Kansas City, 
Mo., was held entitled to recover $202.11, 
alleged in count one of the petition to 
have been erroneously assessed as a 
cqrporation income tax for 1917 and 
found due by the Commissioner on the 
ground that $3,368.47 designated by the 
Commissioner as “additions to reserve 
for permanent maintenance” was in fact 
part of plaintiff’s net income for 1917. 

The plaintiff’s petition alleges that the 

$3,368.47 was not income but was an 
amount paid over to a trustee under @ 
trust agreement by which all purchasers\) 
of lots contributed to a permanent main- yr) 
tenance fund administered bY the trustee. 
An agreed proportion of the purchase 
price of a lot is paid by the purchaser 
to the plaintiff and at once is paid by 
plaintiff to the trustee and passes 
through the hands of the plaintiff only 
as the representative of the purchasers 
in depositing the funds with the trustee. 
The fund is held absolutely by the trus- 
tee and is not subject to any control 
by the plaintiff, who derives no benefit 
or profit from the fund. 

Judge Otis delivered the opinion of 
the court, saying: 

Upon the trial the proof amply sup- 
ported the allegations of fact in plain- 
tiff’s petition. 

The sole question is whether the sums 
received by a cemetery company from 
purchasers of lots and by it paid into 
a perpetual maintenance trust fund and 
the interest accruing upon such fund 
are net income subject to taxation as 
such. 

The defendant argues that such receipts 
are “gross income” within the meaning 
of the law and must, therefore, be “net 
income” since not included within the 
“deductions,” etc., allowed by law. 

First, then, are such receipts a part 
of the plaintiff’s “gross income?” 

“Gross income” includes “gains, 
profits and income derived frum * * * 
sales, or dealings in property * * * or 
gains or profits derived from any source 
whatever.” Section 213, Revenue Act 
of 1916. 

Two Funds Involved. 

Now, of the $5,368.47 in question here 
the proof shows that $1,791.72 was paid 
in 1917 by purchasers of lots, as a part‘ 
of the purchase price, to the plaintiff, 
and $1,576.25 was interest accruing dur- 
ing that year upon the amount thereto- 
fore placed in trust. These amounts 
belong in different categories and should 
be considered separately. 

Certainly the proceeds of sales of prop- 
erty are to be included in the gross in- 
come of the seller if the amounts re- 
ceived are for the use and benefit of the 
seller, but that is not true of any part 
of the proceeds which is not received for 
the seller’s use and benefit but merely 
passes simultaneously into and out of 
his hands to a third party who holds it 
not for the use and benefit of the seller 
but for the use and benefit of the buyer. 
That is this case. So this amount was 
not a part of the plaintiff’s gross income 
and could not, thorefore, be a part of 
its taxable net income. As for the in- 
terest accruing to the trust fund from 
the fund already in the trustee’s hands, 
the whole fund and accruing interest be- 
ing free from and independent of the 
control of plaintiff, in mo sense was it 
received by the plaintiff, so that it was 
not a part of its gross income nor of 
its taxable net income. 

While the decisions of administrative 
boards are not binding on the Court. 
well reasoned opinions of the Board of 
Tax Appeals arrive at the same results 
as that reached here, one of the cases 
involving this same plaintiff and pre- 
cisely the same question, but concern- 
ing the tax of a different year, Appeal 
of the Los Angeles Cemetery Associ- 
ation, 2 B. T. A., 495; Appeal of Green- 
wood Cemetery Association, 2 B, T. A, 
910; The Metairie Cemetery Association 
v. Commissioner, 4 B. T. A. (1 United 
States Daily, 2506), 903; The Appeal of 
= oor Cemetery Associ- 
ation, 4 B. T, A., 1196. Ini 
Daily, 2637.) (1 United States 

The plaintiff should have judgment on 
the first count for $202.11, with interest 
from November 14, 1923, and for its 
costs; on the second count, involving a 
similar question, but for the year 1918, 
for $416.14, with interest from October 
5, 1923, and for its costs; and on the 
third count, involving a similar question, 
but for the year 1919, for $490.67, with 
interest from October 5, 1928, and for 
its costs. A decree may be prepared 
and submitted accordingly. 

Plaintiff's requested Findings of Fact 
and Conclusions of Law are allowed, 
Defendant’s requested Findings of Fact 
and Conclusions of Law, except in so far 
as embodied by reference in plaintiff's 
request, are denied. Defendant’s motion 
for judgment is overruled. 

March 18, 1927, 


— 


the appraiser at that port as being made 
in part of lace and composed in chief 
value of yarns, threads, or filaments 
were improperly taxed with duty at 90 
per cent ad valorem under paragraph 
1430, Tariff Act of 1922, as articles made 
in part of lace. F 

The importers, in challenging this 
classification, contended for duty at nly 
75 per cent ad valorem under the provie 
sion in said paragraph 1430 for eme 
broidered articles, and _ this contention 
opinion by | 
Howell. i... 

(Protest 154136-G-16358.) 
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Ai, STATEMEN'Ts Fenn Ane Grven on Orri¢tan, Awrrnonity UNLY 
AND WiTHovt ComMENT BY THe UNITED STATES Datty. 


Commercial 


| Aviation 

Air Transportation 

Expanding Rapidly, 
Says Mr. MeCracken 


Development of Aviation in 
Various Directions Re- 
viewed by Secretary 
of Commerce. 


Commercial aviation in the United 
States, without government subsidy 
based on anticipation of the use of com- 
mercial equipment for military purposes 
as in some European countries, has made 
great advances, William P, McCracken, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, said 
on March 22. 

In an oral discussion of commercial 
aviation Mr. McCracken explained that 
expansion in the United States has been 
particularly along the lines of air mail 
service, Passenger and express service 
are developing, however, with other uses 
such as for aerial photography, fire and 
forest patrol, and dusting of plants with 
insecticides, 


Development of Air Traflic. 


Mr, McCracken said: ; 

“The strength and prosperity of a na- 
tion depend upon many elements but the 
fundamental one is its transportation 
system, for upon this depends the com- 
merce and intercourse of its people. 
There are many countries blessed with 
marvelous climates and great natural re- 
sources, inhabited by large numbers of 
able-bodied people; but they have not 
the foresight or ability to improve their 
methods of transportation, with the re- 
sult that they lag far behind other na— 
tions which are less favorably endowed 
by nature. 

“Aviation represents the most ad- 
vanced achievement of men in the field 
of transportation. Let us analyze this 
statement according to the standard fac- 
tors of speed, reliability, safety, cost and 
comfort. 

“Aviation is the fastest means Of 
transportation known. It is constantly 
improving, so that commercial airplanes 
of next year, or Even the latter part of 
this, may travel at the speed of 120, 


possibly 125 miles an hour, two, three, | 


and possibly four times as fast as trans- 
portation by any other means we know. 
Soon the Atlantie and Pacific oceans Will 
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RELATIVE NUMBERS 


be only 24 hours apart instead of a week. |; 


Aviation Made Safe. 

“Ag for safety, it is unfortunate that 
aviation, about eight or nine years aQo, 
got a bad name because it was developed 
as awar weapon. Let me, however, call 
attention to the records of commercial 
transportation for safety, 

“Last year mail planes of the Post 
Office Department operated every day 
regularly between ‘New York and San 
Francisco, flying approximately two and 

About 60 per cent 


Wop million miles. 
of the flying was done during the day- 


) 


é States, Mexico 


light hours. 


Only two fatal accidents | 


occurred, and they were during the 40 | 


per cent night operation, 

“Contract planes Carried mail a total 
of approximately ome anda half million 
miles during the year. The record of 
these planes was Comparable to that of 
the postoffice planes. 

On the route between Los Angeles and 
Salt Lake, flying wiith obstacles offered 
by winter weather and mountain condi- 
tions, the planes made only two forced 
landings. No fatal accidents occurred. 
Accidents occurred only when weather 
conditions on the ground were such as to 
endanger life there. 

Comfort Promoted. 
again, our war-time aviation equipment 

“As to comfort of air transportation, 
was not designed for comfort, Now, on 
the other hand, manufacturers are Com- 


ing to pay particular attention to com- 


fort. 

“It is possible now to step into a trans-— 
port plane upholstered like a parlor car, 
with ventilation arranged for in summer 
and heating in wimter. No special cos- 
tune, no helmets nor goggles, 
needed. 

“Commercial air 
traveling about 20,000 miles a day, just 
as regularly as amy other transporta- 
tion system. The routes include the 
transcontinental mail routs, and shorter 
lines along the Pacific coast, through 
the Mississippi Valley and up into New 
England. Before long a route connect- 
ing Boston and Miami will be inaugu- 

Mee. 

“All this expansion has taken place 
within less than 2 year’s time, except 
the transcontinental line which has been 
in operation two and a half years. FEvu- 
—_ hasn't anything to compare with 

is. ' 

Passenger Service Expanding. 
_ “Passenger service has been expand- 
ing as well as the mail service. The 
demonstration route maintained between 
Washington and Philadelphia during the 
Sesquicentennial carried 36,000 passen- 
gers without accident. 

Express transportation has not yet 
been given much attention by commenr- 
cial aviation, bu&’ 1,800,000 pounds of ex- 
press material was transported over the 
various lines last year, the bulk of it 
being carried by two conerns. The 
American Railway Express has recently 
contracted to carry express from Dallas, 
Téx, toNew York City, via Chicago, and 
will commence to operate this service 
within 60 or 90 days. 

_ “The United States started night fly- 
ing inacommercial way and today leads 
the world with four or five times as 
much lighted mileage and mileage flown 
at night as any other country, Before 
the close of the year, the United States 
will have 7,000 miles of lighted airways. 
Aerial Photography Ahead. 

“Aerial photography or aerial survey, 
as it is called, im the United States, is 
ahead of any in the world, 

“The use of airplanes to fight insect 
pests was developed first in the United 
States by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and is used at present in the United 

and South America to 


are ! 


mail planes are NOW | 


dust cotton, tomatoes, fruit trees 
other plants with insecticides. 

“The fire and forest patrol has re- 
sulted ina great saving and conservation 
of timber. 


“All this has been accomplished with- 
out much blast Of trumpets. Most of the 
talking has beem done by those who _be- 
little the achievements of aviation. 

“The policy with regard to Commer- 
cial aviation in the United States is wery 
different from that which exists in Eu- 
rope, where aviation is gven the benefit 
of government subsidy and from 50 to 
90 per cent of the expenses are paid by 
the government. 


‘This is brought about because the 
governments of E£urope realize that com- 
| mercial aviation 
; their national defense, In granting 
financial support, they demand that the 
planes be built to military specifications. 
“The United States policy is to super- 
vise the building: of planes and to license 
planes and personnel, The United Siates 
does not require that the planes be built 
or the personnel be trained to be of par- 
ticularly advantage intime of war. Air 
transportation im the United States is 
designed to meet the economic rather 
than the military needs of this country. 


Aids to Aviation. 


is an intregal part of | ot ! ries | 
| rever'se position of America in that in- 
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*"'\Ttaly’s Auto Industry 


Depends on Exports 


Trade Comamissioner at Rome 
Advises of Situation Faced 
in Italian Markets. 


The extent to which the automotive in- 
dustry of Italy depends upon foreign 


‘markets is strikingly shown in a report 


| exceedingly 





“Aids to aviation furnished by the 
Federal Governament are not in the na- 
ture of a subsidy, but are similar to the | 
aids given transportation on land 


to the Department of Commerce from 
Trade Commissioner J. E. Wholean, 
Rome. 
The full text of the 
statement follows: 
Italian motor-car factories are in the 


Department's 


stead of depending on the home market 


;for the bulk of the business and export- 


ing the surplus, they have to count on 


This has _ become 
difficult as American con- 
petition has imcreased abroad. Consider- 
ing 19225 as an example, America ex- 
ported more cars than the total European 
production. Europe's factories turned 
out 466,547 cars and America exported 
or assembled abroad 550,937 cars. The 
producing countries of England, France, 


of their production, 


| Germany and Italy have some advantage 
| with customs barriers, but in 


spite of 


sea. For instance, the Government-built | functions of national government. 


hard roads are aids to automobile txans- | 
portation, 

“Lights are aids to aviation which | 
could only be provided by the Govern- 
ment unless the Goverment were willing ! 
1 to give private enterprises an exclusive 
| franchise to fix over the lighted 
Research work at the weather 


siren, | 


“The local function is the establish. 


;ment of suitable airports.” 


| foreign countries to absorb 75 per cent : 


| 
| 


BUILDING CONTRACTS 





this protection they are constantly losing 
ground to American products. 

The automobile industry of Italy has 
gone through a serious crisis in regard 
to business conditions during the past 
few months, At the beginning of 1926 
local manufacturers had great hopes for 
a large increase in business, but those 
expectations were not realized to a full 
extent. The market was over-estimated 
and production was consequently higher 
than it should have been. Relying on 
the foreign countries to absorb 75 per 
cent of their production, it was expected 
that a tremendous increase in exports 
would be enjoyed. The expected situa- 
tion has not materialized and instead of 
a program for expansion in 1927, an at- 
titude of marking time has been adopted. 

Estimated Production. 

With an estimated production of over 
65,000 cars for 1926 and-exports of only 
85,000, it is probable that there still re- 
mains unsold a large number of auto- 
mobiles manufactured in 1926, 


that every automobile  sales-room is 
crowded with new cars and reliable in- 
formation states that the warehouses 
of one popular Italian make are filled 
with cars. 


is not giving the proper return to. the 
industry nor one chat it is capable of, 
and new ways and means are being de- 
vised of helping and improving ecndi- 


| ; — -~ | tions so that an impetus will be given 
and | serving aviation are natural and logical 


to the use of the automobile. Reduc- 


tion of the price of gas, garages and , 


service stations, road betterment, tour- 
ing propaganda and instruction in main- 


Mr. McCracken discussed the commer-! tenance for those who cannot afford a 


cial aviation situation on March 22 be. 


chauffeur, are among the many ideas 


fore the sessions of the School of Poli. | local industry hopes to develop. With 


ties being conducted by the League of 
Republican Women of the District ot 


seavice! Columbia, 


the manifested interest an4 backing of 
the gwevernment in its aciivitfes, there is 
reason to expect resulis will be obtained. 


This is | 
substantiated to some extent by the fact | 


; into an oil burner 
It is realized that the internal market 


! version would be advantageous in view 
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Ship ‘Mount Vernon’ 
May Be Reconditioned 


President of Fleet Corporation 
Expects Favorable Report 
for Reconditioning. 


The steamship ‘“‘Mount Vernon,” of the 
fleet of the United States Shipping 
Board, is in a very good state of preser- 
vation, in spite of:the fact that it has 
been out of active service since 1921, 
according to an oral statement by Brig. 
Gen. A. C. Dalton, President of the Mer- 
chant Fleet Corporation. 

General Dalton expressed the view 
that a favorable report regarding the 
practicability of reconditioning the ves- 
sel will be made by the surveyors de- 
tailed by the Board for that purpose. 
The “Mount Vernon” at present is in 
dry dock at the Portsmouth, Va., Navy | 
Yard. 

General Dalton estimated that the ves- 
sel can be reconditioned as a coal burner 
for the sum of $2,000,000 and converted 
for $2,500,000. He: 
further estimated that it would entail 
an expenditure of between $5,000,000 and 
$6,000,000 to convert the “Mount Ver- 
non” into a modern motor ship. It was 
indicated by him that this mode of con- 


of the fact that an expenditure of ap- 
proximately $12,000,000 would be re- 
quired to reproduce a motor ship of the 
“Mount Vernon” class. 

The “Mount Vernon” has a speed of | 
20 knots which would place her in the 
class of ships to which fast mail con- 
tracts would be alloted. The liner has | 





' a repgtation of always having finished | 


a vovave on schedule time. 


\ of 


River and Harbor Work 


Approved for Three Places | 


Authorization to issue permits for con- 
struction projects in their jurisdictions 
has been given to three district and divi- 
sional engineers of the Department of 
War by Maj. Gen. Edgar Jadwin, Chief 
Army Engineers, the Department 
has just announced. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Maj. Gen. Edgar Jadwin, Chief of En- 
gineers, has authorized District and Divi- 
sion Engineers to issue permits to con- 
struct structures in rivers and harbors 
as follows: 

Col. W. B. Ladue, Division Engineer, 
Northeast Division. To the Consolidated 
Gas Company, of New York City, for the 
construction of a monolithic concrete tun- 
nel for two gas mains under the Bronx 


| River. 


Col. J. C. Oakes, Division Engineer, 
Southeast Division. To the San Marco 
Corporation of Fort Myer, Fla., for the 
construction of a clam shell levee and for 


| dredging in Collier and Marco Bay and 


filling in lands adjacent thereto. 

Lieut. Col. E. J. Dent, District Engi- 
neer, Detroit, Mich. To D. O. Lockhart, 
of Detroit, to dredge sand and gravel 
from the St. Clair Delta. 


Japan Abandons Plan ~ 
To Raise Steel Duties 


The proposed legislation increasing 
the import duties on certain articles of 
iron and steel in Japan has been defi- 
nitely abandoned, according to a cable- 
gram received in the Department of 
Commerce from H, A. Butts, Acting 
Commercial Attache at Tokyo. 


4 gains in 1926. 
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Exports of Chemical 
Products by Germany 
Greater Than Imports 


Excess of 2,700,000 Metric 
Tons, Valued at 795,516,- 
000 Reichsmarks, 

Shown for 1926. 


Germany’s foreign trade in chemical 
products during 1926 showed an excess 
of exports over imports of 2,700,000 
metric tons, as compared with 2,600,000 
tons in 1925, and 2,800,000 tons in 1923, 
according to a report from William T. 
Daugherty, American Trade Commis- 
sioner at Berlin, just made public by the 
Department of Commerce. 

The full text of the announcement 
follows: 


Germany’s foreign trade in chemical 
products during 1926 returned an excess 
of exports over imports of 2,700,000 
metric tons, valued at 795,516,000 Reichs- 
marks, as compared with a favorable 
balance of 2,600,000 tons with a value of 
686,551,000 marks in 1925 and of 2,800,- 
000 tons valued at 526,000,000 marks in 
19138. (The Reichsmark currently is 
quoted at $.2372.) 


Gross Exports of Products. 


Gross exports of chemical products 
| from Germany during the past year to- 
taled 3,996,000 tons, valued at 994,256,000 
marks, as compared with 3,685,000 tons 
with a value of 897,728,000 marks. Im- 
ports during the past year amounted to 
1,252,000 tons, valued at 198,740,000 
marks as against 1,310,000 tons, valued 
at 210,573,000 marks received in the pre- 
ceding year. The exports in 1926 were 
81 per.cent of the volume of 1913 ex- 
| ports of 4,900,000 tons and exceeded the 
| value of the 1913 exports, 956,000,000 
marks. The imports in 1926 amounted 
to 61 per cent of the volume, 46 per cent 
of the value of 1913 imports. 

Further expansion of German produc- 
tion of fixed nitrogen, resulted in export 
Germany exported 464,- 
000 metric tons of ammonium sulphate 
against 344,000 in 1925. Japan continued 
to be the best customer, taking 180,294 
tons in 1926. Exports to the United 
States dropped from 16,000 tons in 1925 
to 38,230 in 1926. 

The United States is recorded as pur- 
chasing ~ 21,853 tons of calcium nitrate 
and artificial urea in 1926, 6,308 of am- 
monium chloride, 1,737 of ammonium 
nitrate, and 2,132 of potassium nitrate. 
Germany exported 1,852 tons of nitrites 
| and 98 tons of barium nitrate during 
1926. Imports of Chilean saltpeter in 
1926 reached 27,525 tons while exports 
amounted to 27,929 tons. . 

Refined Methanol Exports. 

Germany’s exports of refined methanol, 
acetone, and formaldehyde solution in- 
creased from 8,900 tons in 1925 to 11,127 
in 1926. The 1926 shipments were val- 
ued at 8,157,000 marks. Great Britain 
and the United States continue to be 
the heaviest buyers, each having taken 
around 2,500. tons, while Japan trebled 
its purchases from 458 tons in 1925 to 
1,314 in 1926. Switzerland took 1,128 
tons in 1926, slightly more than its 1925 
purchase. 

Butyl alcohol is not separately classi- 
fied, but is grouped with fusel oil and 
amyl and propyl alcohols. Exports of 
this group amounted to 643 tons in 1926. 
American purchases were not recorded. 
The United States, on the other hand, is 
listed as having sold Germany 62.5 tons 
in 1926 out of a total German import of 
199 tons. 

Germany increased its acetic-acid ex- 
ports from 5,800 tons in 1925 ta 8,573 
in 1926, a gain made possible by the 
growth of the local synthetic process 
from carbide. In 1918 Germany im- 
ported 21,000 tons of lime acetate, of 
which 99 per cent was of American 
origin. In 1926 corresponding imports 
were 3,268 tons, chiefly from Rumania 
and Czechoslovakia, geographically 
nearer markets. 

Potash fertilizer exports by the local 
German syndicate fell to 415,000 metric 
| tons of pure potash (K20) in 1926 
| against 453,000 tons in 1925 and 506,087 
| in 1918. 


| 





Sulphuric-Acid Supply. 
Germany attained better than self- 
; sufficiency in sulphuric-acid supply in 
1926, exporting 83,946 tons against 23,- 
839 imported. In previous post-war 
years and before the war it imported 
sulphuric in excess of exports. 

Germany’s exports of animal, vege- 
table, coal-tar, and mineral 
amounted to 143,854 metric tons in 1926, 
of which 37,142 tons, or 26 per cent con- 
| sisted of coal-tar dyes. Of the 1925 ex- 
port of 138,681 tons, 34,418 tons, or 25 
per cent, were coal-tar dyes. Imports 
of all colors totaled 39,266 metric tons 
in 1926. 

China led as a market for aniline dyes 
(3,871 tons), indigo (8,654 tons), and 
indigo carmine (841 tons). British India 
was the leading market for alizarine dye 
(1,269 tons) and also bought 2,188 tons 
of aniline dyes. Other aniline dye des- 
tinations were Szechoslovakia, 1,847 
tons; Russia, 1,728; and the United 
States, 706. The United States was 
Germany’s second market for alizarine 
dyes but purchased only 277 tons. 

Germany depends upon the United 
States for a substantial share of its prime 
materials, particular!” phosphate rock, 
naval stores, calcium borate, and sul-; 
phur. A total of 474,500 tons of phos- 
phate rock was imported in 1926, valued 
at 13,714,000 marks, of which the United 
States furnished 136,639 tons, or 29 per 
cent. This country furnished 29 per 
cent of the total imports of phosphate 
rock in 1926, 54 per cent in 1925, and 
45 per cent in 1913. 

Germany’s sulphur imports in 1926 de- 
clined to 73,979 tons from the 1925 re+ 
cord of 105,513 tons. Of the 1926 re 
| ceipts, 65,817 tons, or almost 90 per cent 
originated in the United States, as com 
pared with 92,466 tons, or 87 per cent, 
in 1925, 
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Seaboard Air Line 
Authorized to Issue 
$3,202,146 in Bonds 


Funds Allowed by Interstate 
Commerce Commission for 
Refunding Pur- 
poses. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on March 23 made public its report and 
order in Finance Docket No. 6122 au- 
thorizing the Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
way to issue refunding mortgage bonds 
in an aggregate amount which, when 
taken at their fair market value at the 


time of piedge, will not exceed $3,202,146. | 
The bonds are to be pledged under the | 
company’s first and consolidated mort- | 
gage and the company was authorized to 
issue $3,878,500 of first-mortgage and | 


consolidated mortgage bonds. The full 
text of the report by Division 4, dated 
March 17, follows: 


The Seaboard Air Line Railway Com- | 
pany, a common carrier by railroad en- | 


gaged in interstate commerce, has duly 
applied for authority under section 20a 
of the interstate commerce act (1) to is- 
sue such an amount of its refunding- 


mortgage bonds as, when taken at their | 


fair market value at the time of pledge, 
will not exceed $3,220,018.27, such bonds 
to be pledged with the corporate trustee 
under the applicant’s first and consoli- 


dated mortgage, and (2) to issue $3,396,- | 


500 of its first and consolidated-mort- 


gage gold bonds, series A, and to pledge | 
and repledge from time to time all or | 
any part of such bonds as collateral se- 


curity for any short-term note or notes 
which it may issue within the limitations 


of paragraph (9) of section 20a without 
our authorization having first been ob- | 


tained. No objection to the granting of 
the application has been presented to us. 
Arrangements Outlined. 

The applicant’s financial arrange- 
ments as to the pledge of refunding- 
mortgage bonds, at their 
value, with the corporate trustee under 


the first and consolidated mortgage, and 
the issue to the public of first and con- 


solidated mortgage bonds in par .mounts 
not exceeding actual expenditures for 


additions and betterments have hereto- | 
fore been outlined by us in bonds of 


Seaboard Air Line Ry., 82 I. C. C. 589, 
and refunding bonds of Seaboard. Air 
Line Ry., 90 I. C. C. 359. 


The proposed 


and subparagraph 
article 2 of the 
dated October 1, 1909, made by the Sea- 
board Air Line Railway, 
predecessor of the applicant, to the New 
York Trust Company and Mortimer N. 
Buckner, trustees. 

By section 4 of article 2 of that mort- 
gage, $50,000,000 of bonds are reserved 


to be issued in amounts of not exceed- | 


ing $2,750,000 per calendar year for 
specific purposes, including reimburse- 
ment of expenditures made for 
tions and betterments. 
provides that unused portions of these 
annual allotments accumulate for the 
benefit of subsequent years. It appears 
that the remainder of bonds issuable 
in respect of the year 1925 is $2,491,000 
and that the entire ailotments for the 
years 1926 and 1927 are available for is- 
sue. Under subparagraph (b) of section 
5 of article 2 provision is made for the 
issue of $4,000,000 of bonds in amounts 
not exceeding $1,000,000 at any one time 
for double tracking, reducing grades, 
and revising lines of railroad, or in re- 
imbursement of expenditures made 
therefor. 
bonds ‘have been issued under this pro- 
vision, leaving $814,000 available for 
issue. 
Schedules Submiitec. 

Schedules submitted with the applica- 

tion show expenditures not heretofore 


capitalized, made during the period June | 


1, 1926, to December 31, 1926, for the 
purpose designated in the refunding 
mortgage, as follows: Additions and bet- 
terments, $2,617,658.27, double tracking, 
etc., $602,360, a total of $3,220,018.27. 
The applicant proposes to issue refund- 
ing-mortgage bonds in an amount which, 
when taken at their fair market value, 
will not exceed the total of such ex- 
penditures. All the refunding-mortgage 
bonds so issued will be pledged by the 


applicant with the corporate trustee un- | 


der its first and consolidated mortgage 
dated September 1, 1915, made to the 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York | 


and William C. Cox, trustees, in accord- 
ance with the requirements of that mort- 
gage. In this manner the applicant will 
dispose of or account for all refunding- 
mortgage bonds at their fair 
value. 

Amount Is Limited. 


The applicant’s first and consolidated | 


mortgage limits the amount of bonds 
which may be outstanding at any one 
time to $300,000,000. By section 1 of 
article 2 of that mortgage, bonds are 
reserved to be issued’for the purpose of 
refunding specific obligation, and provi- 
sion is 
bonds for refunding purposes. 
3 of article 2 provides for the issue of 
bonds to reimburse the applicant for ex- 
penditures made for various purposes, 
including expenditures for improvements 
and additions and betterments and ex- 
penditures for the acquisition of the 
capital stock, bonds, or other obligations 
of any corporation owning or construct- 
ing rolling stock ahd equipment or other 
property suitable for use in connection 
with the applicant’s system, with the 
proviso that all the stock of such cor- 
poration, except shares necessary to 
qualify directors or other officers, shall 
have been acquired or shall be thereby 
acquired and pledged with the corporate 
trustec. 

Schedules have been submitted to show 
expenditures made by the applicant dur- 
ing the period June 1, 1926, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1926, not heretofore capitalized, 


fair market | 


| 72.89 miles. 


refunding - mortgage | . 
ae diode — branch lines, making a grand total of | 


bonds are to be issued under section 4 | 
(b) of section 5 of | 
refunding mortgage | 


a corporate | 


The ames | and equipment $24,604,285, and total in- 
| vestments, 
| $2,601,629; deferred assets, $33,103; un- 


| adjusted debits, 


It appears that $3,186,000 of | 


market | 


uiade for reserving additional | 
Section | 


THE UNITED STATES 


Railroads 


Orders for Commercial Steel Castings 


THOUSANDS OF NET TONS 


February bookings of steel castings, as reported to the Department of 
Commerce by the principal manufacturers, were 69 per cent of shop capacity 


as against 77 per cent in January and 


accompanying chart. 


72 per cent a year ago. 

of steel castings was 64 per cent of capacity in February as against 64 per cent 

in January and 69 per cent a year ago. . s 
Bookings of steel castings for each month are shown comparatively in the 


The production 


| New Haven Railroad Given Authority 


To Acquire Central New E ngland Lines 


Interstate Commerce Commission Also Grants Right to 


Take Over Harlem River 


& Port Chester Line. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 


| ties Commission of Connecticut. Under 


| the laws of Massachusetts and Rhode 


Island, approval by the Department of 
Public Utilities and the Public Service 
Commission of those States, respec- 
tively, is not required. The Department 
of Public Utilities of Massachusetts ad- 
vised that it can see no reason why the 
status of this matter should not be in 
law what it apparently is in fact. A 


hearing has been had and no objection 
to the granting of the application has 


been presented to us. 
Organized Under New York Laws. 


The Central was organized under the | 
| laws of New York on July 12, 1907. 


It 
represents a consolidation of the Central 
New England Railway Company, 
Poughkeepsie Bridge Railroad Company, 
the Newburgh, Dutchess & Connecticut 


Railroad Company, the Dutchess County | 


Railroad Company, and the Poughkeepsie 
& Eastern Railway Company. Its main 
lines extend from Campbell Hall to 
Poughkeepsie, 30.89 miles; Poughkeepsie 


Junction to Ancram Lead Mines, 30.15 | 


miles, and Poughkeepsie Junction to 
Hopewell Junction, 11.85 miles, 


It also has 55.58 miles of 


Ulster, 
N.Y. 


128.47 miles, all in Orange, 
Dutchess, and Columbia Counties, 


The main line of the Hartford, which | 


is operated by the Central under lease, 
extends from Hartford, Conn., to Bos- 
ton Corners, N. Y., 73.98 miles, and it 
has 48.26 miles of branch lines, making 
a total of 122.24 miles, all in Hartford 
and Litchfield Counties, Conn., Columbia 
and Dutchess Counties, N. Y., and Hamp- 
den County, Mass. 


gust 31, 1926, shows investment in road 
$25,835,113; current assets, 


$222,003; capital stock, 





for purposes designated in the first and 
consolidated mortgage, as follows: 
Additions and betterments, etc., to 
lines subject to the prior lien of the re- 
funding mortgage, $3,220,108.27. 
Additions and betterments to 
Carolina lines, $116,724.11. 


board-Bay Line Company, an equipment 
company, all the stock of which is owned 
by the applicant and pledged with the 
corporate trustee; 
ing a note dated March 1, 1927, for $59,- 


941.35, payable to bearey-on demand with | 


interest at the rate of 5 per cent per- 
annum, which was given by the maker 
to the applicant to evidence indebted- 
ness for advances used in the acquisition 
of equipment and is also to be delivered 
to the corporate trustee, $59,941.35. 

Total; $3,396,683.73. 

Issue Held. Necessary. 

The applicant proposes to _ issue 
$3,396,500 of first and consolidated mort- 
gage gold bonds, series A, to reimburse 
its treasury for an equal amount of these 
expenditures. Of the amount shown as 
having been expended by the applicant 
| for additions and betterments to lines 
subject to the prior lien of the refunding 
mortgage $17,872.15 does not appear to 
be properly capitalizable. The amount of 
bonds -which the applicant will be per- 
mitted to issue will be limited accord- 
ingly. 

We find that the issue of refunding- 
mortgage bonds and consolidated mort- 
gage bonds by the applicant as afore- 
| said (a) is for lawful objects within 
its corporate purposes, and compatible 
with the public interest, which are nec- 
essary and appropriate for and con- 
sistent with the proper performance by 
it of service to the public as a commor 
carrier, and which will not impair its 
ability to perform that service, and (b) 
| is reasonably necessary and appropriate 
for such purposes. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 
| $8,532,000, consisting of $4,795,000 of 
| common and $3.737,000 of preferred; 
grants in aid of construction $7,005; 
| funded debt unmatured $14,014,000; cur- 
rent liabilities, $258,262; deferred lia- 
bilities $210,018; unadjusted credits 
$2,868,239, and corporate surplus $2,802.- 
324. 
sists of $15,427,000 of first-mortgage 50- 
year gold bonds, maturing January 1, 
1961; $287,000 of first-mortgage bonds 
of the Dutchess County Railroad, matur- 
ing June 1, 1940, and $300,000 of serial 
notes to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
maturing November 15, 1931, to Novem- 
ber 15, 1935, inelusive, at the rate of 
| $60,000 per annum. All of the capital 





| stock of the Central is owned by the ap- ! 


| plicant, which also guarantees the bonds 
| of the Central and of the Dutchess 
County Railroad. All of the officers of 


the | 


total, | 


| Maybrook will 
The Central balance sheet as of Au- | 


the Central are also officers of the ap- 
plicant. 


Physical Connection. 


well Junction, but the Central operates 
over the applicant’s 
Conn., under trackage rights, and the 


the train crews of the Central to operate 
freight trains into and out of the Cedar 


It also is customary for the applicant’s 
train crews to operate freight trains 
from the Cedar Hill yard through to 


tral, 





are performed under 
| ments 


verbal arrange- 
between the officers of the two 
carriers. 


terchange point with connecting carriers 
is distinctly limited, and the pressure 
is becoming greater constantly to divert 


Bridge gateways. 
caused large sums of money to be spent 


hump or gravity yard at Maybrook, in 
strengthening the Poughkeepsie Bridge, 


freight transportation. 
further development of the facilities at 
be necessary as 
volume of traffic through that gateway 
increases, and the time is coming when 
the Poughkeepsie Bridge will have to 
be rebuilt. 
part of the applicant’s system, and the 
applicant contends that the acquisition 





| Railroad Company, 
Acquisition of obligation of the Sea- ' 


The funded debt unmatured con- | 


both carriers. 


The Hartford is operated by the Cen- 
tral under a 50-year lease dated Feb- 
ruary 4, 1890, between the Hartford and 
the Central New England & Western 
which lease was 
assumed by the Central at the time of 
its organization. The Hartford has out- 
standing $2,967,000 of common stock, of 


' which $1,748,200, or 58.9 per cent, is 
such obligation be- | 


owned by the applicant, and its officers 
} also are officers of the applicant. Under 
the terms of the lease, the lessee pays 
as rental a sum equal to $2 upon each 
share of the lessor’s stock outstanding 
at any time, and also covenants to pay 
the interests upon outstanding bonds and 
all taxes. The lessee further covenants 
that it will maintain the property in 
good order and repair, and will make 
| necessary alterations, improvements, and 
betterments; that it will save the lessor 
harmless from all suits, costs, damages, 
ete., by reason of any act or omission 
of the lessee in the use of the property; 
that it will perform all contracts in force 
and binding upon the lessor; and that 
it will assume and discharge all floating 
and unsecured indebtedness of the lessor 
existing at the time when the lease shall 
take effect. The lessor convenants that 
at the expiration of the lease it will pay 
to the lessee the fair value of all better- 
ments, improvements, and _ additions 
made by the lessee; that it will main- 
tain its corporate organization; that it 
will locate, construct, and build any au- 
thorized extensions or branches, the 
funds therefor to be furnished by the 
lessee; and that it will issue such stock, 
or bonds, or both, for capital purposes, 
for delivery to the lessee, and will exe- 
cute such mortgages, as may be neces- 
sary. The applicant proposes to assume 
this lease and continue operation of the 
Hartford thereunder. 

The line of the 





| 

' 

\ 

| 

' 

| 

Hartford extends 

| through northwestern Connecticut and 

| eastern New York. The grades on this 

| line are said to be too heavy to permit 
the movement economically of through 

| 

| 

! 

! 

| 


traffic and only local traffic is handled. | 


| Under date of October 20, 1923, in Fi- 
nance Docket No. 3213, we authorized 
the Hartford to extend for a period of 
10 years from July 1, 1923, the maturity 
date of $700,000 of its first mortgage 
bonds, and to increase the rate of inter- 


est thereon from 4% to 6 per cent. We 


also authorized the Central to assume | 


obligation and liability in respect of 

those bonds under an agreement be- 
| tween the Central! and a bondholders’ com- 
mittee whereby the Central would spend 
, 570,000 for the acquisition of the bonds. 
At the time of the heni'nir, F257 COO of 
| the Hartford bonds had been so acquired, 


The physical connection between the | 
Central and the applicant is at Hope- | 


line to Danbury, | 


testimony shows that it is customary for | 


Hill yard of the applicant at New Haven. | 


Maybrook and Campbell Hall on the Cen- | 
which constitute the applicant’s 
principal points of connection for traf- | 
) fic moving between points on its line | 
| and the west and south. These services | 


The applicant states that the | 
| capacity of New York harbor as an in- 


traffic away from the harbor and to route | 
it via Maybrook and the Poughkeepsie | 
The applicant has | 
by the Central in establishing a modern | 
in double-tracking the entire line, and | 
in providing in many way$ for adequate | 


It is stated that | 


the | 


The Central is an integral | 


and operation of the Central by it will | 
be in the interest of the public and of | 


fe ese. 


Mergers 


Consolidations 


| I. C. C. to Pass on State 
Reparation to Railroads 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public March 23 its decision, dated 
February 7, in Ex Parte No. 88, holding 
that the Commission has power to ap- 
prove, after August 31, 1920,,an award 
of reparation made by State authority 
on intrastate traffic which moved during 
the period March 1 to August 31, 1920. 

This was the period following the re- 
turn of the railroads to private opera- 


tion, following Federal control, until thd 


date of the order issued by the Commis- 
sion making general advances in freight 
and passenger rates. Commissioners 
Hall, Taylor, Meyer and Woodlock dis- 
sented. 
The conclusions of majority and 
minority decisions will be published 
in the issue of March 25. 


and in accordance with the terms of our 
order are held alive by the Central. 
The applicant seeks authority herein 
to assume obligation and liability in re- 
spect of the following securities and ob- 
ligations of the Central: (1) $13,144,000 
of first-mortgage 4 per cent bonds of 
the Central maturing January 1, 1961; 
(2) $287,000 of fir.t-mortgage 4% per 
cent bonds of the Dutchess County Rail- 
road Company maturing June: 1, 1940; 
(3) $300,000 of serial collateral 6 per 
cent notes of the Central to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury of the United 
States maturing November 15, 1931, to 
November 15, 1935, inclusive; (4) ob- 
| ligations of the Central under the lease 
dated February 4, 1890, in respect of the 
dividends on the stock and interest on 
the bonds of the Hartford, and obliga- 
tion in respect of a demand note of the 
| Hartford dated September 22, 1911; and 
(5) agreement of the Central in respect 
of the acquisition of $700,000 of first- 
| mortgage bonds of the Hartford, as au- 
| thorized in Finance Docket No. 3213. 


At the hearing the applicant stated 
that the $300,000 of serial notes to the 
Secretary of the Treasury had been paid 


$750,000 of first-mortgage bonds pledged 

as collateral security therefor had been 
| returned to the Central. It now holds 
| in its treasury $1,217,000 of its own first- 
mortgage bonds. All of its outstanding 
bonds, including the bonds of the 
Dutchess County Railroad Company, gnd 
all of the bonds held in its treasury, 
with the exception of $232,000, are now 
guaranteed by the applicant. The appli- 
cant believes, however, that in the event 
it is authorized to acquire the Central 
its status will change from guarantor to 
principal obligor. The applicant’s re- 
quest for authority to assume obliga- 
tion in respect of a demand note of the 
Hartford dated September 22, 1911, does 
not appear to be necessary. The ac- 
counts indicate that this note repre- 
sents advances made by the Central to 
an affiliated company, and the amount 
| is shown as $819,781.71. In the event 
it acquires the Central, the applicant, 
under its request herein, would be in 
the position of guaranteeing the pay- 
ment of this note to itself. 


Request for Authority. 

The applicant’s request for authority 
to assume obligations of the Central un- 
der the lease dated February 4, 1890, in 
respect of the dividends on the stock 
and interest on the bonds of the Hart- 
ford may not properly be considered in 
Those items consti- 
tute part of the terms of the lease under 
which the Hartford is operated by the 
| Central. The applicant should file an 
application with us under the provisions 
of paragraph (2) of section 5 of the 
‘act for authority to acquire control of 
the Hartford under a lease substantially 
similar to the lease now in existence, 
and our certificate and order heretn will 
be conditioned upon the securing of such 
authority. 

The Port Chester was incorporated un- 
der the laws of New York on April 23, 
1867, and was organized on June 13, 
1868. Its line of railroad extends from 
New Rochelle, Westchester County, to 
Harlem River, Bronx County, a distance 


of 11.41 miles, all in the State of New 
York. 


The Port Chester’s balance sheet as 
of August 31, 1926, shows investment in 
road and equipment, $29,936,795; current 
assets, $482,260; deferred assets, $7,630; 
capital stock, $1,000,000; long term debt, 
$28,902,455; current liabilities, $480,833; 
and corporate surplus, $43,396. The cur- 
rent assets include cash and rents re- 
ceivable, and the current liabilities in- 
clude unmatured interest accrued and 
accrued dividends. The long term debt 
includes $13,000,000 of 15-year prior lien 
5 per cent debenture bonds, maturing 
May 1, 1930; a non-negotiable note to 
the applicant for $15,000,000 dated Octo- 
ber 9, 1909, and open account indebted- 
ness to the applicant in the sum of $902,- 
455. Since its construction the Port 
Chester has been operated under lease 
by the applicant or its predecessor. All 
of the Port Chester’s capital stock is 
owned by the applicant. 

The Port Chester is a six-track line 
which connects with the applicant’s main 
line at New Rochelle and forms a con- 
nection with the applicant’s freight ter- 
minal on the north bank of the Harlem 
River in New York City. 

Through passenger trains between 
points in New England and points south 
and west operate over the Port Chester 
between New Rochelle and a point near 
Port Morris, a short distance east of 
Hariem River, where connection is made 
with the New York ‘Connecting Rail- 
| road, which operates over the Hell Gate 

bridge. Local passenger trains are op- 

erated over the Port Chester by the New 

York, Westchester & Boston Railroad, 


| this procteding. 





an interurban line and a subsidiary of 


the applicant’s. At the Harlem River 
terminal freight originating at and 
destined to New York City is handled. 
In addition, float bridges are operated 
between this terminal and a group of 
piers in the East River known as Pier 
50, which handle freight originating at 
and «@-''»ed to lower New York. 
mlinued in the wsue of 
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THOUSANDS OF NET TONS 


the accompanying chart. 


A study of iron ore sources in the 
Southern United States by the Geo- 
logical Survey is said, ii a report 
just made public, to indicate that the 
South may become a leading source 
of iron supply for the world. The 
Birmingham district has deposits 
which, it was estimated, will last 333 
years. 

The Survey’s summary of the re- 
port was printed in the issue of 
March 23. The detailed report, by 
districts, follows in full text: 
Birmingham District: 

Birmingham, Ala., the greatest iron 
center in the South, is second in rank 
in ore production in the United States; 
compares favorably as a producer of 
iron and steel with Pittsburgh, Youngs- 
| town, and Chicago; and for reasons that 
are set forth below may prove to be the 
longest-lived iron-ore mining district in 
the country. Its industrial history is, 
however, one of the shortest, as its be- 
ginnings date back only to the late sixties 
or since the Civil War. 

Noteworthy steps in the development 
of this district were the successful manu- 
facture of pig iron with coke for fuel at 
the old Oxmoor furnace in 1876, the 
opening of the Pratt mines of coking 
coal in 1879, the making of open-hearth 
steel in 1899, and the present-day manu- 
facture of iron and steel products of a 
great variety, thus bringing profits to 
the district that would otherwise be made 
elsewhere if the raw materials, coal and 
ore, or even pig iron, were shipped away 
to be utilized. 

The Birmingham district is an ellipti- 
cal area about 75 miles long by about 
40 miles wide. It includes extensive de- 
posits of red hematite, large though less 
extensive deposits of brown and gray 
iron ores, and enormous areas of cok- 
ing coal and fluxing dolomites and lime- 
stones. 


The city of Birmingham and its sub- 
urbs are in the valley between the War- 
rior coal field on the northwest and the 
Cahaba coal field on the southeast. Red 
Mountain, which borders the valley on 
the southeast, contains the beds of red 
ore, which dip into the mountain at an- 
gles of 15 to 45 degrees and gradually 
become flatter as they extend under 
Shades Valley and Shades Mountain and 
the Cahaba coal field. The ore beds are 
clearly of sedimentary origin and have 
not been altered essentially since their 
deposition. 





Bed Is Extensive. 

The ore consists of amorphous red 
hematite mixed with calcium carbonate, 
silica, alumina, and minor qtiantities of 

' manganese, phosphorus, and_ sulphur. 
The workable portion of the main ore 
bed, known as the “Big Seam,” ranges 
from 7 to 20 feet in thickness and on 
the outcrop ‘has been traced for more 
than 20 miles. In the underground basin 
drilling has indicated the presence -of 
ore of commercial grade at depths not 
exceeding 4,000 feet underlying prob- 
ably more than 50,000 acres—a quantity 
of 1,500,000,000 to 2,000,000,000 gross 
tons. 


The richest and most favorable places 
in the bed of ore have naturally been 
first selected for mining, and it is along 
the Red Mountain ore outcrop between 
Birmingham and its suburb, Bessemer, 
that the greatest mines are located, with 
the single exception of a mine near 
Shades Mountain in which the ore is 
reached by means of an inclined shaft 
cut through the overlying rocks to a 
depth of nearly 2,000 feet. The mines 
on the outcrop have penetrated to dis- 
tances of nearly a mile and a half from 
the surface openings and to vertical 
depths of 1,500 feet. 


In yield of iron the red ore is classed 
as of low grade, but its property of be- 
ing self-fluxing, or nearly so, through its 
content of calcium carbonate, goes far to 
offset its lack of high iron content, and 
the close proximity of the raw materials 
makes the cost of assembling them low, 

which is another feature favoring the 

use of ore of lower grade than is at pres- 
ent produced in the Lake Superior dis- 
trict. Typical Red Mountain ore con- 

tains 35 to 37 per cent of iron (Fe), 10 

to 18 per cent of silica (Si02), about 3 

per cent of alumina (A1203), 10 to 20 

per cent of lime (CaO), 0.16 to 0.30 per 

cent of manganese (Mn), 0.3 to 0.4 per 

cent of phosphorus (P), and 0.02 to 0.09 

per cent of sulphur (S). 

The brown iron ores consists of a mix- 

The ore 
ead tuimps 

in 


ture of hydrous iron oxides. 
occurs in fine to coars@ grains 
in irregular 


masses, inclosed clay, 


| ately. 


ALL STATEMENTS HEREIN ARP GIVEN ON UFFICIAL AUTHORITY UNLY 


AND Wi1THOUT COMMENT BY 


Steel 


Bookings. of Fabricated Steel Plate 
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February bookings of fabricated steel plate, based on reports received by 
the Department of Commerce from 45 firms, were 76 per cent of capacity, as 
compared with 46 per cent in January and 49 per cent in February, 1926. 
tonnage of fabricated steel plate booked monthly are shown comparatively in 


The 


Deposits of Iron Ore Near Birmingham 
Expected to Outlast Others in United States 


Three Types Available in District in Large Quantities and 
Mining Methods Make Output Slow. 


sand, and gravel of Cretaceous and Ter- 
tiary age that overlie limestones and 
dolomites of Cambrian and Ordovician 
age. The deposits that have contributed 
mainly to the Birmingham furnaces oc- 
cur at Woodstock and other places in 
Birmingham Valley, but--ore is shipped 
in from more distant places, such as 
Russellville. Some of the deposits are 
15 feet or more in thickness and under- 
lie many acres. 

The brown ore must be washed, picked, 
and jigged to free it ¢¢ clay, gravel, and 
sand. Ore thus treated contains 41 to 
54 per cent of iron (Fe), 10 to 20 per 
cent of silica (Si02), 2.25 to 6.5 per cent 
of alumina (A1203), 0.25 to 1.2 per cent 
of managanese (Mn), 0.20 to 1 per cent 
of phosphorus (P), and 5 to 7 per cent 
of combined water (H20+). 

There are five opencut mines in the 
Woodstock district. The deposits are 
gradually becoming depleted, and the 
annual production, which reached a max- , 
imum of 535,332 tons of concentrates 
in 1915, is decreasing. Estimates of ton- 
nage of brown ore are uncertain and 
unsatisfactory, but it does not seem 
probable that the district will in the 
future yield more ore than the total 
already mined, which is in the neigh- 
borhood of 15,000,000 gross tons. 


Gray Ore Little Used. 


A type of ore that has as yet been 
little developed is the specular hema- 
tite, or gray ore, that occurs in Talla- 
dega County about 40 miles southeast 
of Birmingham. The ore is in bands 
a few feet to 15 feet or more in thick- 
ness, interstratified with Cambrian (7?) 
slate and quartzite. This ore has a 
linear extent of many miles in the Talla- 
dega Hills, and a large tonnage of ore 
easily accessible by railroad spurs has 
been indicated. 

This ore contains, according to an engi- 
neer’s report, 45 to 53 per cent of iron 
(Fe), 15 to 26 per cent of silica (Si02), 
2 to 4 per cent of alumina (A1203), 0.20 
to 1.50 per cent of lime (CaO), 0.1 to 
0.5 per cent and manganese (Mn), 0.007 
to 0.4 per cent of sulphur (S), and 0.15 
to 0.25 per cent of phosphorus (P). If 
the ore is susceptible to methods of con- 
centration for the removal of silica a 
very high iron concentrate should re- 
sult, which would enable the ore to com- 
pete with the red ore mined nearer the 
blast furnaces. 

Statistics of the output of iron ore in | 
the Birmingham district are available 
beginning with 1907 and of pig iron be- | 
ginning with 1911; prior to these years 
they were included in the total for Ala- 
bama and may be estimated proportion- 
Statistics for years prior to 
1924 were prepared by the United States 
Geological Survey; for later years by | 
the United States Bureau of Mines). 


Output Ranks Second. 

The Birmingham district ranks second 
to the Lake Superior district as a pro- 
ducer of iron’ ere. In 1925 its output 
constituted more than 10 per cent of the 
total for the United States and exceeded 
that of any of the Lake Superior iron 
ranges except the Mesabi. The year of 
largest production of hematite was 1925, 
when 6,312,207 gross tons was produced; 
the largest recent year for brown ore 
was 1915, when 535,332 tons of concen- 
trates were produced. 

In production of brown ore Alabama 
ranks far ahead of all the other States, 
and the Birmingham district has usu- 
ally produced 36.5 to 50 per cent of the 
State’s annual output. The influence of 
World War demand was appreciable dur- 


ing 1915 to 1917, but the output of iron 
\ 








ore did not increase here in as large 
a proportion as in the Lake Superior 
district; because of the physical limita- 
tions inherent in underground mining of 
red ore and washing of brown ore. 

The total production of hematite in 
the Birminghai.: district from 1880 to 
the end of 1925 is more than 117,000,000 
gross tons, and that of brown ore ap- 
pears to have been nearly 15,000,000 
gross tons, making a grand total of more 
than 121,000,000 gross tons of iron ore. 
fhe average value of red ore mined in 
the district in 1908 was $1.09 a ton, and 
that of brown ore was $1.37 a ton; in 
1925 the corresponding averages were 
$1.97 and $2.82. 

Since 1910 the production of pig iron 
in the Birmingham district has ranged | 
between 1,062,201 gross tons in the dull 
yéar of 1921 to 2,458,823 gross tons in 
1925. Market prices of southern No. 2 
foundry iron at Birmingham have fluc- | 
tuated widely during this period. The | 
quotations for the month of June show 
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Rate Complaints 


Filed With the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Complaints made public by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission are sum- 
marized as follows: 

No. 19363. Milwaukee Coke & Gas Co., 


of Milwaukee, v. Ahnapee & Western 
Railway et al. Requests order by Com- 
mission requiring establishment of just 
and reasonable rates on coke, Milwaukee 
to destinations im Wisconsin,. Illinois, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Northern Peninsula of 
Michigan, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas and Missouri. 


No. 19364. Gilliland Oil Company, of 
New Mexico, Albuquergue, N. M., v. 
Atchison, Topeka’ & Santa Fe Railway 
et al. Claims reparation on shipments 
of gasoline and lubricating oils, Barns- 
dall, Beggs, Shramrock and Tulsa, Okla., 
and Kansas City, Mo., to Albuquerque. 

No. 19365. Flynn, Welch & Yates, of 
Roswell, N. M., v. Atchison, Tope. 
Santa Fe Railway. Asks Comm’ g 
to prescribe reasonable rates on m 
ing acid, carloads, in drums, from 
ver, Colo., to Artesia, N. M. Cl 
$350 reparation. 

No. 19366. Magnolia Petroleum } 
of Dallas, v. Atchison, Topeka & San 
Fe Railway et al. Seeks order by Con 
mission prescribing reasonable rates ow 
iron and steel tanks, k. d., carloads, from 
Cement, Wewoka and Gladney, Okla., to 
destinations in Louisiana and Arkansas. 
Claims reparation of $23,342.57. 

No. 19366. Magnolia Pipe Line Co., ui 
Dallas, v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway et al. Requests Commission to 
prescribe reasonable rates on iron and 
steel tanks, k. d., carloads, Cemen 
Okla., to Sarepta, La. Claims repara 
tion of $3,308.09. 

No. 19367. Pratt & Lambert, Inc., of 
Buffalo, N. Y., v. Pennsylvania Railroad 
et al. Requests Commission to prescribe 
reasonable rates on tin cans and tin 
pails, straight or mixed carloads, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, to Black Rock, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Claims reparation. 

No. 19368. A. S. Nowlin & Co., of 
Lynchburg, Va., v. Norfolk & Western 
Railway. Seeks cancellation of under- 
charge bill of $75.93 on car of coal, 
Gary, W. Va., to Lynchburg. 

No. 19369. Kusa Brick & Tile Co., of 
Kusa, Okla., v. Kansas, Oklahoma & 
Gulf Railway of Texas et al. Claims 
reparation on 32 shipments of common 
brick, face brick and hollow building 
tile, carloads, Kusa, Okla., to Welling- 
ton, Texas. 

No. 19370. Merchants & Manufac- 
turers Traffic Bureau, of Okmulgee, 
Okla., and Southwestern Sheet Glass 
Seeks reasonable rates on 
polished wired glass, carloads, from 
Okmulgee to New Orleans. Alleges that 
present rates are unduly preferential 
of competitors located in St. Louis and 
Crystal City, Mo., and Streator, Ill. 1y 

No. 19394. Elk Refining Company, of 
Charleston, W. Va., v. Atlantic Cozi 
Line Railroad Company et al. Alien’ 
unreasonable rates on Fuller’s earth 
from Attapulgus, Ga., Quincy, Fla., and 
Jamieson, Fla., to Falling Rock, W. Va. 
Asks reparation on past shipments. 


a 


Hearings Are Canceled , 
By I. C. C. on Cotton Rates 


At the request of counsel for the Cot- 
ton-Growers’ Associations, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission announced on 


; March 23, all hearings now assigned. in 


connection with its investigation of 
freight rates on cotton in Docket No. 
17000, Part 3, and related cases, have 
been canceled to be reassigned later, 

The request, the Commission’s notice 


! says, was supported by “good and suf- 


ficient reasons,” but in order to avoid 
conflict with other engagements of the 
Commission it will not be possible to re- 
assign the hearings before about the mid- 
dle of September. Notice of specific 
dates and places will be given in due 
season, the notice says, and “this post- 
ponement will give all parties several ad- 
ditional months to arrange their engage- 
ments and complete their preparation 
and it.is expected that when the hear- 
ings are reassigned they will proceed 
as set, with all reasonable expedition.” 


Three Railroads Seek 
To Issue Certificates 


The New Orleans, Texas & Mexicgl 
Railway has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority for 
an issue of $930,000 of equipment trust 
certificates, to be sold to Freeman & Co., 
the highest bidders, at 98.666. 

The International-Great Northern Rail- 
way has also applied for authority for 
an issue of $1,755,000 of equipment trust 
certificates to be sold to Freeman & Co., 
who were also the highest bidders for 
this issue, at 98.533. 

The Texas & Pacific Railway has ap- 
plied for authority for an issue of $1,- 
425,000 equipment trust certificates to be 
sold to Freeman & Co., at 98.544. All 
three companies are affiliated with the 
Missouri Pacifie System. 


Wyandotte Terminal Road 
Is Evaluated as of 1918 


The InterState Commerce Commission 

on March 2% issued a final valuation re- 
port placing the final value for rate- 
making purposes of the Wyandotte Ter- 
minal Railroad as of 1918 at $25,500. 
NS 
a range from $9.55 in 1915 to $42.30 in 
1920; in 1925 and 1926 they were $19 and 
$21 respectively. The proportion of the 
Alabama total of pig iron produced by 
the Birmingham district in 1925 was 
about 87 per cent, and of the United 
States total about 6.6 per cent. A con- 
siderable part of the Birmingham pig 
iron is used directly as hot metal in the 
production of open-hearth steel. 


To be continued in the issue of 
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‘Ati STateMENTS Hreetn Arr Given on Orrician AUTHORITY ONLY 


‘gyanee 


AND WITHOU 


Budgets 


Authority Is Granted 
B. & O. to Arrange 


Issue of Certificate 


Railway Given Right to As- 
sume Liability for 
Equipment Trust 

Paper. 


- The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad was 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in a report and order made 
public on March 23 in Finance Docket 
No. 6126, to assume obligation and lia- 
bility in respect of $9,750,000 of equip- 
“ment trust certificates to be sold at not 
less than 98.69. The text of the re- 
‘port, by Division 4, dated March 18, 
:* follows: 
p: ‘She Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 
se, NY, a common carrier by railroad en- 
ar iged in interstate commerce, has duly 
gu ‘plied for authority under section 20a 
¢ « the interstate commerce act to assume 
* ovligation and liability in respect of 
$9,750,000 of Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road equipment-trust series-E  certifi- 
““eates, by entering into an equipment- 
trust agreement under which the certifi- 
cates will be issued and into a lease of 
certain equipment to be purchased. No 
objection to the granting of the appli- 
»ation has been presented to us. 
9 List of Material Needed. 

The applicant represents that it is 
“necessary, to enable it to perform its 
duties as a common carriers, to procure 
+ the following additional equipment: 


Description. 
Passenger locomotives 
Passenger locomotives .. 

,70-ton steel hopper Cars ...ccecseeeees 
70-ton steel hopper Cars ...cecsceceees 
50-ton steel box cars 
50-ton steel box cars .... 

Steel dining cars 

Steel passenger coaches 

Steel combination passenger and bag- 
gage cars 

Steel baggage and mail cars 

Steel baggage and mail cars ... 

Steel baggage cars 


In case the actual cost of this equip- 
ment amounts to less than the aforesaid 

‘. sum, additional railroad equipment may 

“be acquired, of such cost that the ag- 
gregate cost of all the trust equipment 
will be at least the aforesaid sum, and | 

.. the trustee will execute a supplemental 
lease thereof, so that such additional 
equipment shall be subject to all the 
terms and conditions of the agreement 
hereinafter described. 

Robert F. Brown and Gladding B. Coit, 
as vendors, will procure the equipment 
from the builders or owners and enter 
Anto an:agreement with the United States 
Mortgage & Trust Company, of New 
York City, as trustee, and the applicant, 
creating the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
equipment trust, series E, and will sell 
the equipment to the trustee. 

Issuante of Certificates. 

Upon delivery of any of the trust 
equipment to the trustee, it will issue 
to the vendors, or upon their order, for 
distribution to the subscribers to the 
equipment trust, Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road equipment-trust series-E_ certifi- 

*“eates to a principal amount equal to ap- 
proximately 70 per cent of the cost of 
the trust equipment, but not exceeding 
$9,750,000 in the aggregate, or the trus- 
tee may, at the request of the vendors, 

*' deliver the certificates to them, or upon 
their order, upon deposit with the trus- 
tee, or to its credit in certain deposi- 
taries, of a sum in cash equal to the 

_ principal amount of the certificates re- 
*’ quested to be delivered. From the fund 
<thus deposited and the installments of 
~ rental payable under the terms of the 
‘lease, the trustee will pay the cost of 

the trust equipment. 

.. The equipment-trust agreement will 
_be dated April 1, 1927, and will provide 
‘for the issue by the trustee of trust. cer- 
'tificates ev idencing shares in the equip- 
ment trust in a principal amount of $9,- 
750,000. The certificates will be dated 
April 1, 1927, will be in the denomina- 
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Finance 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Gets 
Power to Issue Bonds for Pledge and Sale 


Funds to Be Used for Retirement of Securities and Im- 
provements, Extensions ons and Equipment. 


Authority was granted to the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in a 
report and order made public on March 


23 in Finance Docket No. 6130, to issue 
for pledge, $18,294,000 of general mort- 
gage 4 per cent bonds, and to issue for 
sale $30,000,000 of first and refunding 
mortgage 414 per cent bonds. 

The full text of the report by Division 
4, dated March 17, follows: 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Company, a common carrier by 
railroad engaged in interstate com- 
merce, has duly applied for authority un- 
section 20a of the interstate com- 
merce act (1) to issue for pledge $18,- 
294,000, principal amount, of general- | 
mortgage 4 per cent bonds (2) to sell 
$1,706,000, principal amount of first and 


; 


refunding-mortgage 412 per cent bonds, | 


series B. the authentication of which was 
previously authorized by us; and (3) to 
issue ‘for sale $28,294,000, princapal 


| amount, of first and refunding-mortgage 


> 


4% per cent gold bonds, series B. No 
objection to the granting of the applica- 
tion has been presented to us. 


Fund to Retire Bonds. 

There is outstanding in the hands of 
the public $16,384,000 of the applicant’s 
Nebraska extension 4 per cent bonds, 
and the applicant holds in its treasury 
$1,910,000 of them. These bonds were 


Approximate 
total cost. 
$1,320,500 

79,040 
2,312,610 
4,588,440 

927,300 
1,938,950 
253,000 
1,409,000 


Units. Unit price. 
19 $69,500 
1 70,040 
1,00 2,312 
2,000 2,294 
500 1,855 
1,000 1,933 
5 51,600 
50 28,180 


24,675 
27,645 
26,731 
21,699 


370,105 
138,229 
267,310 
325,493 


$18,930,476 


faa es 





| New 


| ture made by the applicant to the New | 


England Trust Company, trustee, dated 
May 2, 1887, and will mature May 1, 
1927. 
of $29,441,000 which the application 
shows was sold from time to time dur- 
ing the period 1887 to 1894 at prices 
averaging 88.347. 

In order to provide in part for pay- 
ing and retiring these bonds at maturity, 
the applicant proposes in the first in- 
stance to draw down $18,294,000, princi- 
pal amount, of general-mortgage 4 per 
cent bonds under and pursuant to sec- 


tions 2 and 8 of Article I of the general | 
mortgage dated March 2, 1908, to the | 
| Central Trust Company of New York 


(now Central Union Trust Company of 
York) and Oliver M. 
(Walter S. McLucas, successor trustee), 
as trustees. The general-mortgage 
bonds will mature March 1, 1958. 

They will be authenticated and deliv- 
ered against an equal principal amount 
of Nebraska extension 4 per cent bonds, 


| which are to be deposited with the cor- 


porate trustee of the general mortgage. 
The applicant will then pledge the prin- 
cipal amount of general-mortgage bonds 
thus authenticated with the corporate 
trustee under the applicant’s first and 
refunding mortgage dated February 1, 
1921,.to the First National Bank of the 
City of New York and Frazier L. Ford, 
as trustees, or, pending the pledge of 


| said general-mortgage bonds, will de- 


posit cash with the corporate trustee at | 


the rate of $100 cash for each $100, 
principal amount; of series-B bonds, in 
accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tion 4 of article three of the first and 
refunding mortgage, as the basis for 
the authentication and delivery to the 
applicant under the provisions of sec- 


| tions 1 and 4 of article three of that 


tion of $1,000, payable to bearer or reg- | 


istrable as to principal. 
_ They will mature in amounts of $750,- 
000 on April 1 in each of the years 1930 


mortgage of an equal principal amount ; 


of first and refunding mortgage 41 
cent gold bonds, series B. 
When $18,294,000, principal amount, 


per 


| of first and refunding mortgage 412 per 
; cent gold bonds, series B, are so authenti- 
| cated and delivered, the applicant pro- 


to 1942, inclusive, and will have dividend | 


° warrants attached entitling the holders 
to dividends at the rate of 4% per cent 
per annum from April 1, 1927, payable 

‘semiannually on April and October 1 in 
each year. 
agreement the applicant will indorse on 
each of the trust certificates, substanti- 


By the terms of the trust | s 
Company of New 


poses to sell them, and apply the pro- 
ceeds to the payment ‘and retirement at 
maturity of an équal amount of the 
Nebraska extension 4 per 


issued under and pursuant to an inden- ! 


They are a part of a total issue | 





| cluding December 31, 


until all general-mortgage bonds issued 
and outstanding in the hands of the 
public, amounting to approximately $65,- 
000,000, mature and are paid off on 
March 1, 1958. Under the provisions of 
section 5 of article five of the aforesaid 
mortgage the issue and sale of further 
bonds under the general mortgage are 
prohibited, 

By our order of February 11, 1924, 
we authorized the applicant to procure 
the authentication by the 
trustee under the provisions of section 


5 of article three of the first and refund- , 


ing mortgage of $39,000,000, principal 
amount, of 5 per cent first and refunding 
bonds, of which $19,000,000 were to be 
either series A or 
thereafter determined by the applicant, 
and were to be held in its treasury sub- 


| ject to our further order. 


Of the amount authorized to be au- 
thenticated, $20,000,000 were to be de- 
signated as series A, and were to be 
sold from time to time, up to and in- 
1924, at a price 
to net the applicant not fess than 95 per 
cent of par and accrued interest. These 
bonds were drawn 
the applicant’s treasury for capital ex- 


penditures for the five-year period ended ! 


January 31, 1921, 


ized. 


theretofore uncapital- 


To Use Money for Improvements 


Prior to the date specified in the afore- | 
$10,000,000 of the series-A | 


said order, 


| bonds were sold according to the terms 


| thereof. 


The applicant therefore pro- 


| posses to sell (a) $10,000,000, of series- 


| B bonds in lieu of the 





Spencer : 


| are payable before maturity. 





cent bonds, | 


which bonds will then be canceled and | 


deposited with the Central Union Trust 
York, the corporate 


; trustee of the general mortgage. 


‘ally in the form given in the agreement, | 
its unconditional guaranty of the pay- | 


ment of the principal thereof and of the 
divindends thereon, when they becomé 
payable. 
Terms of Lease 
The lease of the equipment between 
' the trustee and the applicant will be 
»-dated April 1, 1927, and will provide 


Bonds Would Be Deposited. 
Under the provisions of sections 1 and 


| City and 


unsold balance of 
$10,000,000 of series-A bonds authorized 


| by our order of February 11, 1924, and 
| (b) $1,706,000 of series-B bonds, being ; 
part of the $19,000,000 of bonds, the | 
authentication of which was also author- | 


ized by that order. 


The proceeds will be used for the pur- | 
improve- ' 


pose of providing funds for 
ments to roadway and structures, road 


| extensions, purchase and construction of | 
new equipment, and for other corporate | 


purposes. The estimated expenditure for 


these capital purposes for 1927 is stated | 
| to be $16,553,467. 
The géneral-mortgage bonds will be ' 
| either definitive bonds in coupon form | 


or fully registered bonds without cou- 
pons. 
registered without coupons, in denomi- 
nations of $50,000 each. The c ) 
bonds are to be in the denomination 
of $1,000 each. None of these bonds 
They will 
bear interest at the rate of 4 per cent 
per annum, payable semiannually on Sep- 
tember 1 and March 1, and will mature 
March 1, 1958. 


The $30.000,000 of first and refunding | 


mortgage bonds, series B, will be in both 
registered and coupon form and will 
bear interest at the rate of 44% per cent 
per annum, payable semi-annually on 
February 1 and August 1. The coupon 
bonds vil be dated February 1, 1927, 


and will bear interest from that date. | 


The registered bonds without coupons 
will bear interest from February 1 or 
August 1 next preceding the date of 
authentication, unless the latter is either 
of said dates, in which case they will 
bear interest from the date of authen- 
tication. 

All bonds of series B will mature on 
February 1, 1977, unless redeemed be- 
fore that date. 


corporate | 


any other series as | 


down to reimburse | 


So far as possible they are to be | 


coupon | 


Trusi 


Certificates 


—_—— 


U. S. Treasury Statement 
March 23, 1927. 
(Made Public March 23.) 
Receipts. 
Customs receipts .... 
Internal-revenue 
ceipts: 
Income tax .. 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue :.. 
Miscellaneous receipts. 


$2,652,586.64 


re- 
42,678,307.92 


1,420,641.07 
736,040.88 
ran 487,576.51 
28,271,700.00 
107,552,041, 56 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts .... 
Balance previous day... 

oe $578,511,318.07 
Expenditures. 
General expenditures. . 
Interest on public debt.. 
Refunds of receipts .... 
Panama Canal 
| Operations in special ac- 

COUNTS 2. cc ccee cecese 
Adjusted service certifi- 

cate fund 
Civil service retirement 

fund 
investment of trust funds 


Total ordinary expen- 
ditures see 
Other public debt | ex- 
penditures .........6. 
Balance today 


159,064,337.25 
406,874,229.84 


$578,311,318.07 


Foreign Exchange 


{By Telegraph.) 

New York, March Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York today certified 
| to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 


23 





92 
23, 


March 1927 
In pursuance of the provisions ot Section 


the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
| hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 
Respectfully, 
Manager, 
Country 
Europe: 
Austria (schilling)...... 
, Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev)...... 
Czechoslovakia (krone). 
Denmark (krone). 
England (pound sterling). 
Finland (markka). 
France (franc). 
| Germanv (reichsmark).. 
| Greece (drachma) 
Holland (guilder)..... 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira)... 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty)........ 
Portugal (escudo)....... 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
| Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
| Asia: 
China (Chefoo tael) 
China (Hankow tael).... 
| China (Shanghai tael)...... 
| China (Tientsin tael) 
| China (Hongkong dollar)..... : 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.). 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee). 
Japan (yen).. 
Singapore (S. 
North ame: 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (pese). 
Newfoundland (dollar) 
South America: _ 
Argentina (peso) (gold)....... 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso)... 
Uruguay (peso) 


Governmental Costs 
In Waco Increase 


Foreign Department: 


-14068 
-1390 


-029616 
-2665 
4.8560 
.025199 
-0391 
2373 
.012895 
-4001 
-1750 
0460 
.2610 
1135 
.0511 
.005987 
1779 
-2678 

. 1923 
.017596 


.6308 
6254 
.5996 
.63383 
4830 
4378 
4271 
4246 

5634 
4918 
5596 


999835 
.999594 
.470667 
997438 


9596 
1184 
.1203 





They will be subject to | 


redemption as a whcle at the option of | 


the applicant on or after February 1, 
1952, as follows: On February 1, 1952, 


or on any interest date thereafter prior 
to February 1, 1967, at the principal ! 
amount plus a premium of 5 per cent | 


and accrued interest; on February 1, 


1967, or on any interest date thereafter 


prior to maturity, at the principal 
amount plus a premium of 3 per cent 
and accrued interest. 
Series-B Bonds Unlimited. 
The principal amount of the series-B 


bonds is unlimited at the present time, ! 


but may be limited by action of the 
board of directors or of the executive 
committee. The engraved coupon bonds 
will be in denominations of $1,000, $500, 
and $100; the engraved registered bonds 
without coupons in denominations of 
$1,000, $5,000, and $10,000. 

The First National Bank of New York 
J. P. Morgan 


! jointly have offered to buy the $30,000,- 


| 000 of 


4 of article three of the first and refund- | 


ing mortgage, the applicant is permitted 
to refund the Nebraska extension bonds 


| by the direct issue of first and refunding 
| mortgage bonds, but in accordance with 


that the lessee shall pay to the lessor | 


(a) amounts in cash equal to the differ- 
ence between the cost of the trust equip- 
,,.ment and the principal amount of cer- 
«itificates issuable in respect thereof, but 
not less than 30 per cent of such cost; 
(b) necessary and reasonable expenses 
of the trust and lease; (c) any and all 
-taxes upon the income or property of the 
rtrust; (d) the dividend warrants when 
they become payable; and (e) $750,000 
on April 1 in each of the years 1930 
to 1942, inclusive. Title to the equip- 
» ment will remain in the trustee until 
all obligations under the lease have been 
fully performed, whereupon title will be 
‘transferred to the applicant. 
The applicdnt sent an invitation for 
bids on the proposed issue of equipment- 
_trust certificates to 27 banking firms 


"37 banks and bankers. The certificates 
have been sold, subject to our approval, 
to a group consisting of the 


tension bonds so exchanged would re- 
main deposited with the 
trustee of the first and refunding mort- 
gage and the liens securing said bonds 
would remain undischarged of 


pany, Kissell, Kinnicutt Hines, Evans, 


| Stillman Company, and Harrison, Smith 
& Company, the highest bidders, at 98,69 | 


| from April 1, 


per cent of par 
1927. On that basis the 
average annual cost to the applicant 


| will be approximately 4.685 per cent. 


_ We find that the proposed assump- 
tion of obligation and liability by the 


| object within its corporate purposes, and 
applicant as aforesaid (a) is for a lawful | 


(iS necessary and appropriate for 


object within its corporate purpose, and 
compatible with the public interest, which 
and 
performance 


consistent with the proper 


| by it of service to the public as a com- 
>and 10 bids were received representing | 


mon carrier, and which will not impair 


, its ability to perform that service, and 


| (b) is reasonably 
Bankers | 


Trust Company, Brown Brothers & Com- | 


necessary and 
priate for such purpose, 


An appropriate order will be eniered. 


appro- 


ar March 23 that Mrs. 
| Richel, of Red Lodge, Mont., 


corporate | 


record ,; 


s ; ‘ | 4 per 
provisions of section 4 the Nebraska ex- | 


first and refunding mortgage | 
bonds, series B, at 94, the offer to be | 
limited to one week from March 8, 1927. 
On this basis the annual cost to the 
applicant will be approximately 4.82. 

We find that the issue of $18,294,000, 
principal amount, of general-mortgage 
cent bonds, and of $30,000,000, 
principal amount, of first and refunding 
mortgage 4% per cent bonds, series B, 
by the applicant as aforesaid (a) is for 
lawful objeets within its corporate pur- 
and compatible with the public 
interest, 


poses, 


' performance by it of service to the pub- 


and accrued dividends ' 


lic as a common carrier, and which will 
not impair 


and appropriate for such purposes. 
An appropriate order will be entered. 


Water Power to Be Used 
For Domestic Purposes 


823 % 
The Federal Power Commission an- 
Marion I. 
had applied 
license for a project on Block Fork 
Mont. 


for 
Creek in Carbon County, 


The power would be used for domestié | 
The project would | 


purposes, it is said. 
t of x 1.000-f diversion dam and 
a power house with generator. 


consis 90% 


& Company ' 


which are necessary and appro- | 
priate for and consistent with the proper | 


its ability to perform that | 
service, and (b) is reasenably necessary | 


Statistics Show Per Capita 
Property Taxes Totaled 
$29.68 in 1926. 


The financial statistics of the city cor- 
poration of Waco, Texas, for the fiscal 
| year ending Sept. 30, 1926, have just 

been made public by the Department 
of Commerce. The full text of the De- 
partment’s summary follows: 

The payments for maintenance and 
| operation of the general departments of 

Waco, Texas, for the fiscal year ending 
| September 30, 1926, amounted to $1,- 
| 123,351, or $25.19 per capita. In 1925 
the comparative per capita for mainte- 

nance and operation of general depart- 
event was $24.89, and for 1918, $18.47. 
| Payments for the operation of public 
| service enterprises (waterworks and 
| cemeteries) amounted to $137,963; in- 

terest on debt, $197,640; and outlays 
for ‘permanent improvements, including 
| those for public service enterprises, 
| $547,486. The total payments, 
fore, for expenses of general depart- 
ments and public service enterprises, in- 
terest, and outlays, were $2,006,440. 
Of this amount $12,435 
‘ payments by a city department or enter- 
prise to another on account of services. 

The totals include all payments for 

the year, whether made from 


issues. 


Revenucs Exceed Expenditures. 


$341,491 
of the 


more 
year, 


capita. This was 
the total payments 


| improvements, but $205,995 less than the 
j total payments including those for 
| permanent improvements. These pay- 
ments in excess of revenue receipts were 
met 
tions. 
| Of the total revenue receipts, $12,435 
depart- 
| Serv- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


represent receipts from a city 
ment or enterprise on aecount of 
ices, 
Property taxes represented 73.5 per 
cent of the total revenue for 1926, 72.1 
and 70.0 per cent for 
1918. The increase in the amount of 
property taxes col!:cted was 76.7 per 
| cent frem 1918 te 1925. and 9.5 per cent 
from 1925 io 1926, The per capita prope 


per cent for 1925, 


13,991.44 iy 


50,024.54 | 


$12,372,750.98 | 


per capita. 


' ments was $6.24, and in 1917, $3.86. 


| interest on debt amounted to $138; and 


2 2 f 1922 g with | : a | 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing | outlays for permanent improvements, $6,- | 


| $16,441,062. 


.007235 | 


| capita. 


there- | 
represents | 


current | 
evenues or from the proceeds of bond | 


The total revenue receipts of Waco | 
for 1926. were $1.200,445, or $40.37 per | 
than | 
ex- | 
clusive of the payments for permanent | 


from the proceeds of debt obliga- 


| 250. 
} was $1,871,895, of which $1,328,778. or 


MARCH 24, 1927. 


(INDEX 
INDEX 


Banking 


Analysis of Receipts ‘nn Expendhvares of the Treasury 
at Close of Business March 20, as Made Public March 23. 
And Comparison of Current and Preceding Fiscal Years, 

RECEIPTS (iN MILLIONS OF FOL 

0° 


13.5% 


CUSTOMS INCOME TAX 


G ENERAL 
53.6% 


A summary of the financial statistics 
of the State of Nebraska for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1926, has just been 
issued by the Department of Commerce. 

The full text follows: 


The payments for maintenance and 
operation of the general departments of 
Nebraska for the fiscal year ended June 
39, 1926, amounted to $9,695,366, or $7.04 
This includes $1,320,758, ap- 
portionments for education to the minor 
cival divisions of the State. In 1925 
the comparative per capita for 
nance and operation of general depart- 
The 


745,558. The total payments, therefore, 
for expenses for permanent improve- 
ments, $6,745,558. The total payments, 


| therefore, for expenses of general de- 


partments, interest, and outlays were 
ments for the year, whether made from 
current revenues or from the proceeds of 
bond issues. 

Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $5,419,135 was for highways, 
$748,679 being for maintenance and $4,- 


| 670,456 for construction. 


Total Revenue Receipts. 


for 1926 were $17,362,037, or 
This was $7,666,533 more than 
the total payments of the year exclu- 
sive of the payments for permanent im- 
provements, and $920,975 more than the 


| total payments including those for per- 


| manent improvements. This excess of 
revenue receipts is reflected in payment 





Policy Is Changed 


pecting Grants Will Not Be 
Recognized. 


Hereafter the policy of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior will be to refuse to 
approve, or recognize, or consider in 
any way, mere contingent or royalty in- 
terests in prospecting permits, it is 


ant Secretary of the Interior E. C. Fin- 
ney and sent to the Director of the Geo- 


logical Survey and the Commissioner of | 


92 


the General Land Office on March 


The policy has been adopted upon the | 


' 
recommendation of the Director and the 
Commissioner, it was stated orally at 
the Department. 

| Speculative Nature. 


Because royalty interests in minerals | 


which may be discovered in lands in- 
cluded in prospecting permits are of such 
conditional and speculative nature that 


the land involved, the recognition of 
them imposes upon the Department a 
large amount of work which is con- 
sidered neither warranted or necessary, 
| Mr. Finney states in his letter. 

The full text of the letter follows: 
| I have carefully considered your let- 
ters of February 10 and March 1, 1927, 


relative to approval of assignments of | 


royalty interests in prospecting permits. 
Large Amount of Work 
It is clear that royalty interests in the 


minerals which may be discovered in and | 


taken from lands included in prospecting 
| permits under the leasing act of Febru- 
ary 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 437), are of such 
conditional uncertain, and speculative na- 
ture that there is in reality no actual in- 
terest in the land involved. The recogni- 
tion of such interests imposes upon the 
Department and its bureaus a large 
amount of work, which is not considered 
| warranted or necessary. 

Hereafter the policy 
ment will be to refuse to approve or 
recognize or consider in any way mere 
| contingent or royalty interests in pros- 
pecting permits. 


' erty taxes were $29.68 in 1926, $27.96 in 
' 1925, and $18.75 in 1918. 
by the cit: represented 14.2 per cent of 
the total revenue for 1926, 12.9 per cent 
for 1925, and 16.7 per cent for 1918. 
Indebtedness Increased 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) of Waco 
; on Sept. 30, 1926, was $3,277,410, 
$73.48 per capita. In 1925 the per capita 
| debt was $71.65, and in 1918, $65.71. 
For 1926 the valuation 


assessed of 


| property in Waco subject to ad valorem 


taxes for city corporation was $58,025,- 
The levy for all purposes for 1926 


71.0 per cent, was levied for the city 
corporation; $357,436, or 19.1 per cent, 
for the State; and $185,681, or 9.9 per 





| cent, for the county. 


The per canita tax 
levy for the city, State, and county was 
‘41.97 in 1926, $40.50 in 1925, and $29.71 


jin 1915. 


| from 1925 to 1926. 


| 1926, $4.42 in 1925, and $2.55 in 
mainte- | 





The totals include all pay- | 


The total revenue receipts of Nebraska | 
$12.60 per | 


| edness other 
outstanding warrants. 


On Mineral Permits | 


av. | 


| permits, 





| the applicant, it was stated. 


of the Depart- | 


Earnings of public service enterprises | 


| 
or 


| regulations 


24.3 Ye 
MISC.INT. REV. 
16.2 % 


128% 10.6% 


INT.ONPUB. DEBT MISC. PUB. DESTRETS 
19. 2% 


104 % 168% 


Maintenance Cost for State of Nebraska 
For Last Fiscal Y ear $7.04 Per Ca pita 


Total Payments for Operation of General Departments 
for Year Ending in 1926 Announced as $9,695,366. 


of warrants which were outstanding at 
the beginning of the year, and in cash 
balances at the close of the year, not 
shown in this summary. Property and 
special taxes represented 41.2 per cent 
of the total revenue for 1926, 47.8 per 
cent for 1925, and 60 per cent for 1917. 
The increase in the amount of property 
and special taxes collected was 84.4 per 
cent from 1917 to 1925, and 19.9 per cent 
The per capita prop- 
special taxes were $5.19 in 
1917. 
Earnings of general departments, or 
compensation for services rendered by 


erty and 


| State officials, represented 10.4 per cent 


of the total revenue for 1926, 13.6 per 

cent for 1925, and 14 per cent for 1917. 
Business Licenses. 

Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 


| stituted 27.2 per cent of the total reve- 


nue for 1926, 10 per cent for 1925, and 
6.8 per cent for 1917. 

Receipts from business licenses con- 
sist chiefly of taxes exacted from insur- 
ance and other incorporated companies 


| and from sales tax on gasoline, while 
| those from 
| prise chiefly taxes on motor vehicles and 


nonbusiness licenses com- 


amounts paid for hunting and fishing 


| privileges. 


The increased percentage shown in 
1926 for business and nonbusiness li- 
censes was due to the increased amounts 
received from the sales tax on gasoline, 
this being the first year the tax was 
effective for the entire fiscal year, and 
to the new motor vehicle license law 
which gives the State 30 per cent of 
the amount collected, for maintenance 
of roads. 

The State of Nebraska has no indebt- 
than revenue loans and 


For 1926 the assessed valuation of 
property in Nebraska subject to ad 
valorem taxation was $3,310,758,500; the 


4 | amount of State taxes levied was $7,- 
Mere Royalty Interest in Pros- | 


556,615; and the per capita levy, $5.48. 
In 1925 the per capita levy was $4.30, 


; and in 1917, $3.51. 


Applicants for Land 


Leases to Pay Fee 


stated in a letter signed by First Assist- | Department of Interior to Re- 


quire $10 in Addition to Ex- 
isting Requirements. 


A drawing service ree of $10 in addi- | 


tion to the fees required under existing 
regulations regarding applications for 
leases, or other rights under the 
mineral leasing act of February 25, 1920, 
has been provided for in an amendment 
to the regulations, the General Land Of- 
fice of the Department of the Interior 


at . , at | stated on March 23. 
there is in reality no actual interest in | 


Commissioner William Spry, with the 


| approval of First Assistant Secretary 


E. C. Finney, has sent out notifications 
of the additional fee to registers of all 


| the United States land offices. 


It was stated orally at the General 


| Land Office that this action has become 


necessary in order to protect the Depart- 
ment fro munduly heavy expense in con- 
nection with heavy filings of applications 
for certain tracts of land. 

Regulations Amended. 

The regulations before amended pro- 
vided for an application fee of $2 for 
every 160 acres. If applicants were 
unsuccessful, this money was returned 
to them, thereby making an application 
for a permit “a very good gamble,” for 


where the possibilities of existing min- 
eral or oil were considered good, there 


| were many hundreds of applications for 


one tract. Records in the files of the 
General Land Office show that in one 
instance at the Visalia, Cal., land office, 
there were 3,100 applicants for a single 
piece of land. Only one of these could 
be successful. The fees paid by the 
remainder had to be returned, and the 
accounts kept accurate, at the expense 
of the Department. 

As ihe regulations are now amended, 
this fee will still be returnable, but the 
additional $10 fee which is required from 


| the applicant will not be repayable. 


The full text of the notification to the 
registers of land offices follows: 

Registers: 

The regulations approved March 11, 
1920, Circular No. 672, and May 2, 1925, 
Circular No. 1004, relating to fees paid 
with applications for permits, leases, or 
vther rights under the mineral leasing 
ac: of February 25, 1920 (41 Stat., 437), 
are amended as follows: 

Fee Not Repayable. 
There shall be paid in connection with 


| each application for prospecting permit 


filed pursuant to the provisions of the 
ef approved April 23, 1924, 
Circular No. 929, and amendments 
thereof, a drawing service fee of $10 in 
addition to the fees required under exist- 
ing regulations, The drawing service fee 


| tended under 


In cases | 
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Measure Proposed 
In Austria to Give 
Credit to Exporters 


Bill, However, Would Not 
Guarantee Shippers to 
Russia Against 
Loss. 


The extension of cheap credit to Aus- 
trian exporters to Russia, but without 
guarantee against losses, is provided in 
a measure recently introduced in the 
Austrian Parliament, Lawrence Groces, 
commercial attache at Vienna, has re- 
ported to the Department of Commerce. 
A full text of a statement giving the 
purposes of the measure was issued 


March 238 by the Department as follows: 

The Austrian government has recently 
introduced in Parliament a bill designed 
to facilitate Austrian export trade to 
Russia. Briefly, the bill proposes that 
the government extend cheap credits to 
Austrian exporters for a period of 10 
years in the event that the Russian gov- 
ernment falls down on its payments. It 
provides no guarantee against loss nor 
any credit facility except in case of 
loss. 

Provide for Default. 

In case of default in payment, the pro- 
posed law provides that in approved 
cases the Austrian exporter may obtain 
a credit from the Government up to 60 
per cent of the value of the goods for a 
maximum period of 10 years at an in- 
terest charge 2 per cent below the pre- 
vailing discount rate of the national bank. 
The bill further provides that credit ap- - 
plications to be approved must be se- 
cured presumably by insurance. 

Cooperation on the part of the Goy- 
ernment in facilitating Austrian export 
trade to Russia, has long been demanded 
by the Central Industrial Association and 
the present bill is the outcome of these 
demands. 

Subject To Change. 

The Industrial Association insists, how- 
ever, that in cases where credit is ex- 
the proposed law, the 
credit should cover 80 per cent of the 
value of the transaction, and further, that 
the Government should not require that 
the credit be secured by insurance or 
otherwise; the cost of such insurance, 
even if it were possible to obtain would 
be prohibitive and would automatically 
nullify any benefits that would accrue 
under the proposed bill. If the bill is 
adopted in the near future, it will doubt- 
less be subject to changes in various de- 
tails. 


Gain Noted in Wheat 
Passing Constantinople 


H. P. Smith, Special Representative of 
the Department of Commerce at London, 
has just reported on Russian grain ship- 
ments passing Constantinople for the 
week enging March 18. The full text 
of the Department statement follows: 

Estimates of the Russian grain ship- 
ments passing Constantinople for the 
week ended March 18, derived from the 
most authoritative reports available in 
Constantinople, were: wheat, 699,000 
bushels; barley, 140,000 bushels; corn, 
862,000 bushels; oats, 83,000 bushels. 

For the week ending March 11 ship- 
ments were: wheat, 680,000 bushels; 
barley, 130,000 bushels; corn, 255,000 
bushels. 


Detroit & Ironton Asks 
Right to Build Branch 


The Detroit & Ironton Railroad has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for a certificate authorizing the 
construction of a branch line extension of 
14 miles as a relocation of the existing 
line of the Toledo-Detroit Railroad be- 
tween Petersburg Junction, Mich., to To- 
ledo, Ohio. 
sages chp ea ae 
shall be immediately earned, applied, and 
credited on the compensation of the 
Register within the limitations provided 
by law. Such fee shall constitute a flat 
service charge, and shall neither be re- 
turned by the Register nor repaid. 

Upon receiving the required payment 
the Register will stamp on each ap- 
plication for permit filed as aforesaid 
the following: “Drawing service fee 
$10.00, neither returnable nor payable.” - 

The fees required by Circular No. 672 
will be collected and applied in the man- 
ner required by the regulations approved 
May 2, 1925, Circular No. 1004. 


Minutes away from the 
markets of the world 


Every minute during banking 
hours, The Equitable sends or 
receives a cable to transfer 
money, buy or sell foreign ex- 
change, finance import or export 
shipments, or gather trade and 
credit information from all quar- 
ters of the globe. 


Through its special cable service, 
The Equitable enables you to be 
but minutes away from the mar- 
kets of the world. 


ooo 


Write to our foreign department 
for particulars 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 37 Wall Street, N. ¥. 
District Representatives 
Philadelphia Baltimore 
Atlanta Chicago San Francisce 


LONDON PARIS MEXICO CITY 
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Electric Power Industry Declared 


Not Dominated by Single Group 


Report of Federal Trade Commission on Hold- 
ings of Different Firms Made in Re- 
sponse to Senate Resolution. 


While the electric-power industry in 
the United States has practically doubled 
in capacity during the past five years, 
and while nearly 94 per cent of the 
energy generated is under private con- 
trol, no one financial group dominates 
the industry, according to a special re- 
port of the Federal Trade Commission 
filed with the United States Senate. This 
report, made in response to Senate Re- 
solution No. 329, was filed on February 
23 and will be printed shortly as Senate 
Document No. 213. 

Tie purpose of the invest’ 
to disclose the dominance of the Genera® 
Electric Company or “any « “a 
group” in the electrical industry. The 
Commission finds that in-1924, which is 
the date of the latest census figures 
available, the General Electric Company 
controlled 12.5 per cent of the installed 
capacity, 11.8 per cent of the kilowatt- 
hours generated, and 9.6 per cent of the 
total number of customers. Other finan- 
cial groups interested in the industry 
d even 


ation was 


were reported to have exe: 
smaller influence. 

The full text of the letter of submittal, 

ned by C. W. Hunt, chairman of the 
Commission, was published by The 
United States Daily in the issue of Feb- 
ruary The complete report will fill 
272 printed pages. The full text of the 
commission’s summary of the report fol- 


25. 


lows: 
This report on the electric-power in- 

dustry is made in partial response to 

Senate Resolution 329, Sixty-eighth Con- 


gress, second session, approved Febru- 
ary 9, 1925, and deals primarily with the 
organization, control, and ownership of 
the commercial electric-power industry. 
The commission also has in course of 
preparation a comprehensive discussion 
of the organization and control of the 
electric machinery and equipment in- 
dustry, particularly with respect to the 
General Electric Co., and of competive 
conditions in both of these industries. 
The Senate resolution directed the 
Federal Trade Commission. to investi- 
gate and report to what extent the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, or the stock- 
holders thereof, either directly or through 
subsidiary companies, stock ownership, 
or through other means and instru- 
mentalities, monopolize or control the 
production, generation, or transmission 
of electric energy or power, * * * 


and to report to the Senate the manner | 


in which said General Electric Company 
has acquired and maintained such monop- 
oly or exercises such control in restraint 
of trade or commerce and in violation of 
law. 

The resolution also directed the Com- 
mission to ascertain and report what 
effort, if any, has been -nade by the said 
General Electric Company or other 
corporations, companics, organizations, 
or associations, or anyone in its behalf, 
or in behalf of any trade organization of 
which it is a member, through the ex- 
pendit e of money or through the con- 
trol of the avenues of publicity, to in- 
fluence or control public opinion on the 
question of municipal or public owner- 
ship of the means by which power is de- 
veloped and electric enegry is generated 
and distributed. 


Influencing of Public 
Opinion Not Studied 

An inquiry into that portion of the 
resolution relating to the expenditures 
of funds to influence public opinion on 


the question of public ownership was | 
not made, in accordance with the opin- | 


ion of the Attorney General (requested 
by the Commission by majority vote, 


dissenting), which held that under cer- 
tain provisions of the appropriations act 
fo- the y ar 1925-26, and also included 
in the appropriations sct for 1926-27, 
none of the funds available to the Com- 
mission thereunder could be legally ex- 
pended for this portion of the inquiry. 

At the time this ,resolution was ap- 
proved it was charged in the Senate that 
the General Electric Co. had acquired 
and was exercising a very extensive 
control over the electric-power industry, 
either directly or indirectly, through the 
fact that numerous power companic<:; 
had largely the same stc kholders or 
so-called interlocking directors. In order 
to ascertain the facts, it was necessary 
to collect data concerning the stockhold- 
ers, directors, bond holdings, and man- 
agement or supervision contracts not 
only of the General Electric Co., and its 
acknowledged subsidiaries, but likewise 
of ail of the more important holding and 
opérating companies in the clectric- 
power industry. It was also necessary 
to collect information regarding the lo- 
cation and importance of the various 
opers::ng comnanies and t’ “ys into 
which they ~e combined. 

In order to determine fully the extent 
of the influence of the General Electric 
Co., it was necessary to study all the 
groups in some detail. This was also 
necessary in order to understand whether 
the methods employed by the General 
Electric group were peculiar to it as a 
great manufacturer of electrical ma- 
chinery and equipment. 

From 1902 to 1922 the number of 
separate “establishmments,” as they are 
defined by the Bureau of the Census, en- 
gaged in the generation and distribution 
of electric power increased from 3,620 
te &2R5: the value of their plant and 


equipment increased from somewhat 
more than $500,000,000 to $4,500,000,- 
000; their installed generating capacity 
increased from 1,200,000 kilowatts to 
more than 14,300,000 kilowatts; and 
their annual output of electric energy 
incased from  2,500,000,000 to over 
40,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours. The strik- 
ing feature of the industry is that from 
1902 to 1922 electric power companies 
practically doubled their output of energy 
every five years. 


Growth of Electric 
Power Industry Shown 

Since 1922 the industry has continued 
to grow very rapidly. In 1924, according 
to the Geological Survey, the total energy 
output of the country was 59,000,000,- 
000 kilowatt-hours, of which electric 
light and power plants, exclusive of elec- 
tric railways, industrials, and reclama- 
tion projects sel“ng a part of their 
energy to others, amounted to 54,413,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours. In 1926 it is esti- 


mated at nearly 69,000,000,000 of kilo- | 


watt-hours. At the same time the total 
investment in electric plant and equip- 
ment increased fom $4,500,000,000, as 
shown by the Census Bureau in 1922, to 
an estimated total of $6,600,000,000 in 
1924 and to $8,400,000,000 at the end of 
1926. 

In 1902 nearly 91 per cent of the in- 
stalled capacity producing 92 per cent 


| of the energy generated was in privately 


| owned plants. In 1922, the latest year for 


which census data are available, the pro- 


| portions under private ownership had in- 





| groups 


; companies 


| ing companies. 


| & Light Co., 
| Power & Light Corporation, 16.24 per | > 
: . | Voting Power Held 


| In Nine Companies 


mS . | in the Carolina Power & Light Co., 
Commissioners Nugent and Thompson ; 


creased to 93.7 per 
energy generated. 
Along with the remarkable physical 
growth of the industry there has been 
an equally remarkable development of 
corporate relations by 


cent of the total 


come affiliated with one or another of 
the large power groups that have been 
built up. Many of these groups have 
“holding” companies and perform various 
functions, including financial manage- 
ment and control, operating’ manage- 


ment, and construction for their affiliated | : M 
| fact that there were no large or domi- 


operating companies. Among the first of 


these groups to be formed were the | “ : 
& P | From these facts and the negative char- 


| acter of other evidence available, it seems 
| that the management of the Electric 


Stone & Webster and the Electric Bond 
& Share Co., groups. The latter, prior 


| to December 30, 1924, was a subsidiary 


of the General Electric Co. Other im- 


portant electric and power service groups | 
addition | 
there are several large holding company | 
widely | 


are mentioned hereafter. In 
controlling numerous 
scattered properties. A umber 
large operating companies 
veloped in the big cities. 


of very 
have de- 


Co., in the electric power industry were 
held chiefly through the Electric Bond & 
Share Co. On December 30, 1924, 
directors of the General Electric Co. 
voted to distribute to its’ stockholders 


its holdings in the Electric Bond & Share | 4! 4 re in 
| curities of an extensive list of companies. 


Co. The last-named company, although it 
held substantial minority intcrests 
eight important electric power 
and 
companies was not designed as a_ hold- 
ing company, but rathcr as an invest- 
ment banker and engineer. It also ex- 
ercised financial or operating supervision 
over the subsidiaries of five of the hold- 
On April 30, 1925, the 
holding companies for which the Electric 
Bond & Share Co., was financial agent, 
together with the proportions of their 
total voting power owned by it, were i: 
follows: The American Gas & Electric 
Co., 6.68 per cent; the American Power 
22.59 per cent; the Electric 


cent; the Lehigh Power Securities Cor- 
poration, 12.68 per cent; and the Na- 
tional Power & Light Co., 11.95 per cent. 
The Electric Bond & Share Co. also 
owned 14.67 per cent of the voting power 
which 
was also under its supervision. Indeed, 
the subsidiaries of all of the above-named 
holding companies, excepting the first, 
were under the E'ctric Bond & Share 


Co.’s engineering and operating super- | 


vision. The Electric Bond & Share Co. 
also owned 15.31 per cent of the voting 


power of the United Gas & Electric Cor- | 


poration and 14.47 per cent of that of 
the Southeastern Power & Light Co., two 
holding companies. It was 
nor 
were their subsidiaries under its super- 
vision. It further owned a little over 5 
per cent /of the voting power in the 
Montana Power Co., a large power or- 
ganization in Montana, but it did not 
control it, apparently. 


Operations of Electric 
Bond & Share Co. Shown 

Besides these ojyerating and holding 
companies, the Electric Bond & Share 
Co. owned 11.14 per cent of the voting 
power in the American Superpower Cor- 
poration and 7.07 per cent of the Elec- 
tric Investors (Inc.). The last two 
companies are not holding companies, 
but are said to be purely 
companies, investing their funds in 
minority blocks of an extensive list of 
companies. 

The companies for which the Electric 
Bond & Share Co. acts as financial ad- 
viser and agent had about 10 per cent 


capacity and electric energy generated 
as reported for the commercial electric 
power industry in the United States in 
1924. Their plants were located in 29 
States—namely, Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Utah, Nevada, Colorado, Arizona, 
Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana, 


| Electric 
| January 


| stock lists 
| September and October, 1926. 


which a large | 
number of the country’s previously in- | 
| dependent operating companies have be- 
| 





| 74.5 per 


the | 


in | 
holding | 
three large operating | 


| tric Co. 


| security 


| December 30, 1924, as follows: 


| & Light Co., 1.86 per cent; 
not the | 


, financial agent of these companies, 


| the 


investment | 
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Ohio, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, West Virginia, Kentucky, Virginia, 


North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Florida. 


On December 30, 1924, the General 
Electric Co. decided by vote of its board 
of directors to distribut® to its stock- 
holders all of its interest in the stock 
of the Electric Bond & Share Co., which 
distribution was made in due course, 
The companies in which the Electric 
Bond & Share Co. was interested cc - 
stituted the great bulk of the total field 
in which the General Electric Co., had 
been interested. This action of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. followed shortly after 
the introduction into the Senate of a 
resolution with similar tenor to the one 
that orginated this inquiry. 

Prior to December 30, 1924, the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. owned all of the com- 
mon stock and 3800 shares of preferred 
stock of the Electric Bond & Share Co, 
When the General Electric Co. disposed 
of its holdings in the Electric Bond & 
Share Co., it did not sell its stock in- 
terest but in effect distributed 
dividend to its stockholders. The method 
followed was the creation of a new cor- 
poration, the Electric Bond & Share Se- 
curities Corporation, having the same 
number of shares as there were com- 
mon shares of the General Electric Co. 
outstanding. 


General Electric Co. 
Distributed Stock 


The General Electric Co. then ex- 
changed its holdings in the Electric Bond 
& Share Co. for all of the stock of the 
new corporation, which stock it then dis- 
tributed to its own stockholders. This 
distribution was made to the General 
stockholders of record as of 
15, 1925. Consequently, at that 
time the stockholders of the General 


| Electric Co. and of the Electric Bond & 


Share Securities Corporation were iden- 


| tical. In order to determine whether this 


identity of stockholders continued, the 
commission made a comparison of the 
of both companies during 
It was 
found that there were still 19,999 share- 
holders who owned stock in both com- 
panies. The stockholders common to both 
companies held 1,421,695 shares out of 
1,802,870 shares of the Securities Cor- 
poration stock, or 78.8 per cent, and 5,- 
374,730 out of 7,210,872 shares of com- 
mon stock of the General Electric Co., or 
cent. The General Electric Co. 
had split up its par value common stock 


| into four times the number of shares of 
no-par stock. The active trading in the | 


shares of these two companies in about 


about 79 per cent. More ‘gnificant is the 


nating stockholders in either company. 


Bond & Share Co. may be, as claimed, 
practically independent. 

In 1924, in addition to its holdings in 
the Electric Bond & Share Co., the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. owned all of the capital 
stock of the General Electric Employees 


| Securities Corporation, 71.4 per cent of 
| the voting power in the Electrical Securi- 
The interests of the General Electric | 


ties Corporation, and, through the latter 
company, control of the United Electric 


| Securities Co. The General Electric Em- 


ployees Securities Corporation is an in- 
vestment company, whose funds, fur- 


| nished mostly by employes of the Gen- | 


eral Electric Co., were invested in the se- 


Among these were small stock interests, 
usually a \small fraction of 1 per cent 
and in no case more than 6.5 per cent 
of the total voting power, of about 75 


|; power companies. The second named sub- 
| sidiary, 


the Electric Securities Corpora- 
tion, was organized by the General Elec- 
in 1904 to assist small power 
companies in marketing their bonds by 
pledging those bonds as_ collateral 
for its own bonds, which, in- 
stead of the others, were sold to the 
investing public. Its subsidiary, the 
United Electric Securities Co., was or- 


| ganized for the same purpose in 1890 by 
| a predecessor of the General Electric Co. 


Directly or through these three invest- 
ment companies the General Electric 
Co. held voting stock in nine electric 
power operating or holding companies on 
The Adi- 
rondack Power & Light Coropration, 
29.15 per cent of the voting power; the 
Niagara, Lockport & Ontario Power Co., 
17.8 per cent; the Appalachian Power 
Co., 5.67 per cent; the General Gas & 
Electric Corporation, 2.76 per cent; the 
Public Service Corporation of New 
Jersey, 2.47 per cent; the National Power 
the Buffalo 


| General Electric Co., 1.58 per cent; the 
; Commonwealth Power Corporation, 1.05 


and the Western 
1.01 per cent. 
The first-named company, the Adiron- 
dack Power & Light Corporation, serves 
a number of communities in the Mohawk 
and upper Hudson River valleys, among 


per cent; 
poration, 


Power Cor- 


| which is Schenectady, the chief manu- 


facturing point of the General Electric 
Co. Ic was turned over in July, 1925, to 
newly formed Mohawk-Hudson 
Power Corporation, of which the General 
Electric Co. is a large stockholder. The 


| Niagara, Lockport & Ontario Power Co. 


and the Buffalo General Electric Co. be- 
came subsidiaries in the spring of 1925 
of the newly formed Buffalo, Niagara & 
Eastern Power Corporation, in which the 
General Electric Co. owned no stock on 
October 31, 1925. The Appalachian 
Power Co. became a subsidiary of the 
American Gas & Electric Co. in Febru- 
ary, 1925; the latter is am investment 


| company client of the Electric Bond & 
of the total of both installed generating | 


Share Co. The National Power & Light 
Co. was also an investment comp-ny 
client of the Electric Bond & Share Co. 
The General Gas & Electric Corporation 
is the chief investment company of the 
so-called Barstow group. The Common- 
wealth Power Corporati 1 is the chief 
investment company of the Hodenpyl- 
Hardy group. The Western Power Cor- 
poration is a_ holding company that 


it as a | 


| ent operating companies 


| both 
and other holding company interests. | 


| the General Electric Co. 








Interlocking 
eee 


passed ‘ate in 1925 into the control of 
the North American Co., the chief in- 
vestment company of another inder ond- 
ent group. The Public Service Corpora- 
tion of New Jersey is a holding com- 
pany that controls an extensive system 
of interconnected plants in New Jersey. 
Of all of these companies, the only one 
practically controlled by the General 
Electric Co. was the Adirondack Power 
& Light Corporation. 

Schedule retuns made by operating 
companies in response to the commis- 
sion’s Tequest for information covered 
95.9 per cent of the total energy gen- 
erated ~ by the electric power industry 
(exclusive of electric railways, reclama- 
tion projects, etc.), as shown by statis- 
tics of the Geological Survey for the 
year 1924, The schedules returned show- 
ed, among other things, the corporate 
affiliations of the companies reporting as 
measured by ownership of voting stock 
and either or both operating and financial 
management. On the basis of these re- 
turns the reports were grouped to show 
the degree of control exercised by the 
General Electric interests, other holding 
and management interests, independent 
operating companies, amd _ muicipals, 
over the electric power industry, 

In the year 1924 the General Electric 
was interested ina larger proportion of 
the country’s electric power industry 
than any other power group. It had 12.5 
per cent of the installed capacity, 11.8 
per cent of the kilowatt-hours generated, 


|} and 9.6 per cent of the total number of 


customers based on the reports of com- 
panies affiliated with the General Electric 
interests, either through direct manage- 
ment by the Electric Bond & Share Co. 
or by ownedship of a considerable block 
of voting stock by the Electric Bond & 
Share Co. or the General E-lectric Co. 


| Effect of Changes 


Since 1924 Told 


In contrast with the proportions under | 


General Electric influence and control, 
the agwgregate for operating companies 
affiliated with other holding company 
interests on the basis of the different 
measures named above, wreported over 


General Electric affiliates, sand independ- 
reported a little 
over one and one-half times the propor- 


tions under General Electric influence. ; 


On all of the different bases of measure- 


; ment the proportions covered by reports 


of municipal plants were small, ranging | stock equities, after paying interest on 


from 2.1 per cent to 4.6 per cent on 
the total reported. 


The Electric Bond & Share Co, and | 


| other large power groups have since 1924 | 
a year and three-quarters had reduced | 


iS ; | added to their holdings in many instances 
identity of holdings from 100 per cent to , : 


| and disposed of them in others, By these 


various changes certain large interests 
such as the Electric Bond & Share, Insull, 
and North American companies have be- 
come larger by acquiring control over 
independent operatimg companies 


There has not been, however, any radical 
change since early in 
quently nothing approaching control 
has been acquired by a single interest 
over the electric power industry. 

By a stock dividend, as already noted, 


distributed its controlling interest in the 
Electric Bond & Share Co. to the more 
than 27,000 holders of comamon stock of 
the General Electric Co. By this act the 
General Electric Co. disposed of its in- 
terest in nearly 12 per cemt of the light 
and power industry of the country that 
is under Electric Bond & Share influ- 
ence and control. The General Electric 
Co.’s interest in the Adirondack Light & 
Power Corporation and certain lesser 
minority interests in other New York 
operating companies have been trans- 
formed into a large minority interest in 
the Mohawk-Hudson Power Corporation, 
of which they are now a _ part. Certain 
other small interests were sold outright. 

Probably the most important of the 
recent changes amonz holding company 
affiliations is the joint acquisition by the 
Insull and North American interests, two 
of the largest power groups, of the North 
American Light & Power Co. (McKinley- 
Studebaker), a holding company group 
whose properties lie between, and are 
capable of interconnectiom with, those of 
both the North American and the Insull 
properties in the Middle West. 

In 1926 the General Electric , joined 
with the Insul] and North American in- 
terests in the purchase of approximately 
five-sixths of the voting common stock 
of the North American Light & Power 
Co. (McKinley-Studebaker group), the 
General Electric Co.’s interest being ap- 
proximately one-sixth of the purchase. 
On February 2, 1927, this interest was 
sold im equal portions to the Insull and 
North American groups. e 


Majority Interest Not 


Held in Any Group 

At the present time the General Elec- 
tric Co. can not be said to own a ma- 
jority interest in any power group, nor 
does it appear to be directly associated 
in a large way financially ‘with any power 
group in the ownership § or control of 
operating properties, except as noted 
above. 

From the schedules returned by opera- 
ting Companies to the Commission it was 
possible to compile directly the total 
book investments and total earnings of 
all companies reporting such data for 
1924 grouped according ,to their respec- 
tive corporate affiliations. No attempt 
was made, however, to ascertain whether 
this book value of investrment conformed 
to the fair value thereof. The estimated 
investment in the power business and 
the estimated carnings from the sale of 
electrical energy were also compiled for 
the same _year from schedules, The aver- 
age rates of return on total net invest- 
ment for all companies reporting was 
7.94 per cent, or approximately 8 per 
cent. The rate for companies supervised 
by the Electric Bond & Share Co, was 
8.1 per cent and that of all General 
Electric affiliates was 7-57 per cent. The 
average retum realized by all companies 
under General Electrie imfluence was less 
than the average either for other hold- 
ing Company interests aS a group, which 
amounted to 8.05 per cent, or for all 
independent as a group. Which amounted 


early in 1925 | 


ees 
| 


| mon-stock equities Of the holding com- 


five times as large proportions as the | panies, ownership of 


| show rates of earnings 





| Second to this motive, and supplement- 


| tion to be attained through centralized 
1925, and conse- | 


: directors in General Electric companies 


| mately 1,500 electric 


| ings of boards of directors of companies 
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to S& per cent. The rate for companies 
supervised by the Electri: Bond & Share 
Co. was practically the same as that for 
all other holding commpany groups anc 
all independeht operating companies. 

The rates of return based on estimated 
electrical investment and estimated in- 
come from the sale of electricity were 
slightly less than those on total invest- 
ment. 

Imncome-tax statistics for the years 
1918 to 1924 show that for corporations 
engaged in the electric power business 
there were marked imerecasc’ in number 
of corporations reporting and in totai 
taxable income reported and that the 
precentage of corporations reporting de- 
ficits decreased from year to year. For 
all businesses, however, there was a de- 
crease in total taxable income and an 
increase in the percentage of corpora- 
tions reporting deficits. These facts in- 
dicate that the electric power industry 
has been relatively moore profitable than 
business generally. The remarkable ac- 
tivity during the past few years in the 
organization of electric power operating 
companies into various groups for the 
exploitation of their earnings, as well 
as for economies of operation, undoubt- 
edly received great emcouragement from 
their earning capacity under rates fixed 
by public utility commissions. 


Firzancing of Holding . 
Compdies Disctzessed 


The earnings of subsidiaries for the 
exploitation of which holding companies 
are organized are mainly those accruing 
to the holding companics by virtue of 
ownership of the common or other voting 
stock equities of subsidiaries, supple- 
mented in some cas_s by fees paid by 
subsidiaries for services performed by 
the holding companies. The earnings thus 
falling to the holding companies yield 
approximately the same ratc: on total 
holding company inwestment that they 
vield on the common-stock equities of 
the  subsidiariles—namnely, 12 to 15 per 
cent. 

By the device of fimancing the holding 
companies quite heawily with bonds and 
pr e ferred stocks at lower rates, the com- 


which is retained 
by the promoters, are made to earn much 
higher rates. Certaim holding company 
interests for which published consoli- 
dated balance sheets and income state- 
ments are available for 1924 and 1925 
on common- 


borrowings and dividends on perferred 
stocks, ranging from 19 per cent to 55 
per cent in 1924 and from 21 per cent 
to 40 per cent in 1925, Unquestionably 
the opportunity of making such high 
rates of ptfit on the common-stock 
equities furnishes the primary economic 
motive actuating promoters of the pres- 
ent extensive holdimg company move-' 
ment in the electric power industry. 


ine it, is the gain im economy of opera- 


holding company age and opera- 
tion. 
‘The extent to winked stockholders and 


were also stockholders or directors in 
other companies, and the interlocking of 
stockholders and ‘directors among other 
companies was made the subject of spe- 
cial inquiry. Reports giving the names of 
officers, directors, amd about 25 of the 
principal stockholders were furnished 
by~ 60 electric power holding companies, 
3 power investment Compznies, approxi- 
operating com- 
panies and also by 140 companies en- 
gaged in the manufacture of electrical 
machinery and apparatus, Subsequently 
agents of the commission examined lists 
of stockholders and the minutes of meet- 


that showed any large stockholders in 
common or any directors incommon with 
the General Electric Co. or any of what 
appeared to be its close affiliates. These 
records \ .re examined for several years 
to determine who were the controlling 
stockholders and what officers or direc- 
tors, if any, exercised a dominating in- 
fluence over each company’s affairs. The 
minutes were also examined for the 
record of any action taken in regard to 
purchase of power properties from the 
General Electric Co. or the Electric Bond 
& Share Co. or any of their close affili- 
ates, or for the sale of power properties 
to any of them or for any other trans- 
action evidencing interest or control. 

Most of the electric power industry 
is organized in groups of companies and 
the operating companies in these groups 
are controlled by holding companies. In- 
terest in the control of the industry, 
therefore, centers im the holding com- 
pany. Sixty holding . companies, “includ- 
ing all of the more important ones, 
furnished reports im the inquiry. These 
reports show that of $1,307,000,000 of 
common and preferred stock combined 
reported as outstamding by these com- 
panies, $1,099,000,000, or more than 
three-fourths of the total, had voting 
rights. Most of this voting stock was 
ordinary common and ordinary preferred 
stock; some special classes of voting 
stock were reported, but they were un- 
im portant. 








Traformation Giwen On 


Control of Interests 

Twenty-two of these 60 holding com- 
panies were subsidiaries of others. The 
stock of the remaining 388 was in the 
hands of numerous and widely scattered 
hoidc:s, but even though this is true, 
complete control of each of 23 of them 
was in the hands of fewer than 25 
persons, if they voted together. Control 
of the other 15 ‘was somewhat more 
widely distributed. ‘The 25 largest hold- 
imgs in these companies ranged from 
17.2 to 50.1 per cemt of the total, with 
am average of 38.1 per cent. However, 
with the exception of a few com; nies, 
the practical control was in each case 
im the hands of a ‘few individuals who 
to -rether held a sufficier'ly ° rge block 
of stock for this purpose, in view of the 
widely scattered character of the other 
holdings. 

No reported holder of one per cent or 
more of the votings stock of any of the 
three large electric ~ manufacturing com- 
panies, viz, the Gemtral Electric Co., the 
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'|Ninety-Four Per Cent of Energy 
(;enerated Under Private Control | 


Figures Gives? in Report Show That Industry 
Has Practically Doubled in Capacity 
During Past Five Years. 


Westinghouse Electric Mantafacturing 
Co, and the Allis-Chalmers Manufactur- 
ing Co., was at the same time reported 
as a holder of as much as one per cent 
of the voting stock of either of the 
others; and only one holder of one per 
cent or more of the voting stock of any 
of those companies was a holder of as 
much as one per cent of the voting stock 
of the Electric Bond & Share Co., or of 
any of its affiliated investment or hold- 
ing companies, This holder had 1.4 per 
cent of the common stock of the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co. and 1.2 per 
cent of the common stock of the South- 
eastern Power & Light Co. Only two 
stockholders among the largest 25 for 
all three of the ‘manufacturing com- 
panies held stock in each of the three 
companies,_but nine out of the 25 were 
common to the General Electric and 
Westinghouse companies, three to the 
General Electric and Allis-Chalmers com- 
panies, and four to Westinghouse and 
Allis-Chalmers, Only one of these hold- 
ers, a broker, had as much as one per 
cent of any class of stock of these three 
companies. 

The General Electric Co. and the Elec- 
tric Bond & Share Co., except as to com- 
panies reorganized as being in their 
group, were not found to completely con- 
trol any holding company or any large 
operating company through ownership 
of a majority of the voting stock, and 
an examination of the lists of large 
stockholders furnished in the inquiry 
does not show such control of any hold- 
ing company or any large 
company by the General Electric Co. and 


the Electric Bond & Share Co. and their | large reserves of bonds for future needs. 


officers combined, 


Only Small Amount of 
Direct Interlocking 


There is only a small amount of direct | 


interlocking stock ownership among the 
different power groups, but 
some indirect interlocking through the 
holdings of the American Superpower 


Corporation in the Southeastern Power |! 


& Light Co., the Cmmonwealth Power 
Corporation, and in the Public Service 


Soroporation of New Jersey; and through ' 


di f ft ir ‘ ; : 
the holding of one of the directors of the | companies have been compiled chiefly 


American Superpower Corporation in 


cperating | 


| 





the United Light & Poker Co. A recent ! 


important case of 


i <i ky : an : 
holdings between Leone dheeeeke” ae | made to ascertain the condition, financial 
groups is the joint acquisition of large | or other, of the companies whose stocks 


stock interests in the McKinley-Stude- | 


baker group, which are now held by the | tions—the interests in the acquired com- 


North American Co. and Insull interests. 


Under the Senate resolution the pri- 
mary interest in the question of inter- 
locking directorates is in the extent to 
which the General Electric Co. may ex- 
ercise control over the industry in this 
way. 

An examination of the lists of direc- 
tors of all reporting companies showed 
that seven directors of the General Elec- 
tric Co. or of the Electric Bond & Share 
Co. were at the same time directors of 
non-Géneral Electric holding or operating 
electric power companies, or both, Some 
of these men also held many director- 
ships in companies closely affiliated with 
the Electric Bond & Share Co., while 
only 10 directorships were held by them 
in important holding companies and 
operating companies, none of which was 
otherwise affiliated with either the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. or the Electric Bond & 
Share Co. Since February 18, 1925, there 


} companies, 


| the 


The problem of making the capital 
stock of local power companies an at- 
tractive investment had not then been 
solved. According to the General Electric 
Co., the Electric Bond & Share Co., was 
organized in 1905 to solve this problem. 
Following the organization of the Elec- 
tric Bond & Share Co., the General Elec- 
tric turned over to it some stock and 
bond holdings in power companies which 
had been acquired by the General Elec- 
tric. 

The plan of financing as developed by 
the Electric Bond & Share Co. contains, 
it is stated, four important features— 
viz. (1) the formation of holding com- 
panies, each to take the common stocks, 
including the voting control, of an ex- 
tensive list of operating companies; (2) 


the merger of many operating companies ® *} 


in a particular region into a 


single, 


operating company whose area of opera-’ 


tions, volume of business, and earnings 
would be large enough to gain prestige 
with the investing public and render 
the company’s bonds and preferred stocks 
easily salable to the public on favorable 
terms; (3)) the use of a plan of financial 


; Structure in which ffom 50 to 60 per 


cent of the funds invested in the operat- 
ing companies would be represented by 
debentures or mortgage bonds of those 
about one-half of the re- 
mainder by their preferred stocks, and 
the balance by common stock to be taken 
by the holding company; and (4) the 
avoidance of closed mortgages and closed 
debenture agreements and the use in- 
stead of instruments that provide very 


Pursuant to this 


plan, the Electric 


; Bond & Share Co. caused the formation 


of the American Gas & Electric Co. in 
1906, of the American Power & Light 
Co. in 1909, of the National Power & 


' Light Co. in 1921, of the Electric Power 
there is | 


& Light Corporation in 1925, and of 
present Lehigh Power Securities 
Corporation in 1926. 


Histories Com piled 
From Investors’ Manuals 
The histories of these several holding 


from investor’s manuals, such as Poor’s 


and Moody’s, particular endeavor being 


or plants were acquired, and to ascertain 
which party commenced the negotia- 


| pany or the acquiring company. This in- 


formation was checked and amplified to 
a large extent by consultation with the 


| president of the Electric Bond & Share 


have been no directors common to the ; 
General Electric Co. and the Electric | 


Bond & Share Co. 


It was found that there were 104 in- 
dividuals who were directors in two or 
more of the 60 holding companies, three 
investment companies, and 1,500 electric 
power Operating companies covered by 
this inquiry. Of the 104 directors com- 
mon to two or more companies, 45 were 
common to two or more competitive 
power groups, or common’ to _ one of 
them and one of three investment com- 
panies, or one of the large electric man- 
ufacturing companies, and an electric 
power holding company group. It was 
also found that there were 1,332(indi- 
viduals, each of whom was a director 
common to two or more of the 1,500 
operating. power companies reporting; 
and that 37 of these were among the 
104 previously mentioned. Of these 1,332 
directors, 97 were directors of two or 
more operating companies 
power groups, and 52 were directors in 
companies classified as independent 
operating units, 

Of the 1,332 individuals, each of whom 
was a director of two or more of the 
holding companies, investment com- 
panies, manufacturing companies, or 
operating companies reporting to the 
Commission, 1,007 were directors in from 
two to four different companies; 36 were 
directors in 20 or more companies; and 
two in 34 companies; while the average 
for all was slightly more than four com- 
panies each. , 

One of the most perplexing problems 
in the early history of the electric-power 
buisness was that /of finding a market 
for the securities of operating companies. 
An attempt to solve this problem was 
that made by the Thompson-Houston 
Electric Co., one of the predecessors of 
the General Electric Co., when it organ- 
ized the United Electric Securities Co. 
in 1890 ‘“‘to assist the financing of local 
lighting companies.” This company ac- 
quired the bonds of local companies and 
deposited them in trust as security for 
its own bonds for which a market had 
heen developed, 

In 1904 the General Electric Co, or- 
ganized the Electrical Securities Cor- 
poration. to carry on the same character 
of business as the United Electric Securi- 
ties Co 





in different | 


Co. In all cases in which a new holding 
company was started, the negotiations, 
it is alleged, were opened with the Elec- 
tric Bond & Share Co. by parties who 
were already interested in a local situa- 
tion. Subsequent to the initial operation 
in which the holding company was 
formed all acquisitions were made direct- 
ly by the holding company, it is stated, 
without the intervention of the Electric 
Bond & Share Co. even as agent. Some- 
times the negotiations were commenced 
by the holding company, sometimes by 
the vending interests. 

As before stated, the General Electric 
Co, held the voting control of the Elec- 
tric Bond & Share Co. until December 
30, 1924. The last-named company, al- 
though it held substantial minority in- 
terests in eight holding companies and 
tnree large operating companies, was 
not designed as a holding company but 


} rather as an investment engineer and 


banker. It also exercised engineering and 
operating supervision over the sub- 
sidiaries of five of the holding companies, 

In the course of 19 years the stocks 
or plants of several hundreds of local 
companies came under one or the other 
of the holding companies above men- 
tioned. A noteworthy feature of these 
acquisitions was the fact that of all of 
these companies only 10 could properly 


| be spoken of as fairly large companies 


operating in fairly large cities, the cities 
being Duluth, Omaha, Fort Worth, 
Dallas, Houston, New Orleans, Memphis, 
Knoxville, Harrisburg, and Lancaster. 
The electric power companies that were 
assembled by the Electric Bond & Share 
interests consisted chiefly of small oper- 
ating companies in small communities. 
The merger of these small local com- 
panies, operating in contiguous territory, 
into larger companies with larger areas 
of operation is also a noteworthy feature 
of this history. , 


Several Electric Power 
Affiliations Ex plained 


The development and composition of 
the holding companies affiliated with the 
Electric Bond & Share Co. are briefly 
discussed below. 

The first holding company that be- 
came affiliated with the Electric Bond & 
Share Co. was the American Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. which had its beginning in 
several small companies in Indiana and 
in a holding company called the Electrie 
Co. of America. The latter controlled 
operating companies in Atlantic City, N, 
J., Scranton, Pa., Wheeling, W. Va.,, 
Canton, Ohio, Auburn, N. Y., Rockford, 
Ill., and elsewhere. The promoters did 
not have sufficient funds with which to 
carry through the plans of the manag- 
ing interests, and application was made 
to the Electric Bond & Share Co. The 
American Gas & Electric Co. was formed, 


, issued bonds in payment for the stock 


| 


of the old holding company and dissolved 
it, sold debenture bonds, and with the 
pr oceeds retired all of the mortgage 
debts of the operating companies. It then 
consolidated the competing operating 
LContinued on Page 11, Column 1.] 
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Electric Corporation in 1926. The Elec- 
trie Bond & Share Co. owned 18.51 per 
cent of the controlling company’s com- 
mon stock on April 30, 1925. This pur- 
chase was made the occasion for form- 
ing a permanent Lehigh Power Securi- 
ties Corporation to replace the syndicate. 

The Lehigh Power Securities Corpora- 
tion group as above constituted gen- 
erated 579,000,000 kilowatt-hours of 
lectric energy during 1924, or 1.1 per 
cent of the commercial output of the 
country. 


Development of Holding Companies 
Shown in Report Made to Senate 





Information Detailedon Financial Groups in 
Electrical Industry Controlling Stock 
in Service Companies. 
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companies in each city and assembled a 
staff of engineers, accountants, and 
managers who exercised engitreering and 
operating supervision over the operating 
companies. In subsequent years the 
American Gas & Electric Co. acquired 
many small companies, or their proper- 
ties, in Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Kentucky, West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, Delaware, and New Jersey. 

The acquired companies or properties 
were grouped in each State and merged 
with or vested in an operating company. 
The Indiana General Service Co. was 
formed as such an operating company in 
Indiana early in 1913. The Ohio Light 
& Power Co, was a similar company in 
Ohio, and later was merged into the Ohio 
Power Co. ‘Phe Kentucky & West Vir- 
ginia Power Co, (Inc.), was a similar 

‘ operating company with plants in Ken- 
tucky and West Virginia. 


In February, 1925, the American Gas 
& Electric Co. and the Appalachian 
Power Co. completed a joint purchase 
of the common stock of a holding com- 
pany, the American Electric Power Co., 
that controlled an extensive number of 
power, electric railway, and gas com- 
panies in Pennslyvania, Delaware, New 
Jersey, West Virginia, Ohio, and else- 
where. The Appalachian Power Co. joined 
in the offer because it wished to prevent 
important power and traction customers 
in Lynchburg and Roanoke, Va., from 
falling into unfriendly hands. The joint 
acquisition was completed on February 
10, 1925. Later the Appalachian Securi- 
ties Corporation was formed, which pro- 
cured an exchange of its own stocks for 
the stocks of the Appalachian Power 
Co. It also acquired the plants of the 
Virginian Power Co., paying for them 
with preferred stock. Then a new Ameri- 
can Gas & Electric Co. was formed. The 
stocks of the old company and of the 
Appalachian Securities Corporation were 
exchanged for stocks of the new com- 
pany, and the old companies were dis- 
solved. This merger was _ effected on 
February 18, 1925. 


The companies controlled by the new 
American Gas & Electric Co. generated 
a total of 1,592,000,000 kilowatt-hours of 
electric energy during 1924, or 2.9 per 
cent of the commercial output for that 
year. 


The American Power & Light Co. was 
formed in 1909 with three small sub- 
sidiaries in Kansas and one in Oregon. 
‘A new operating company, the Kansas 
Gas & Electric Co., was formed, and in 
it were merged two of the former 
Kansas operating companies and it was 
vested with ownership of the third. In 
the next few years several other electric 
power companies, or their properties, 
were acquired by the American Power 
& Light Co. in Kansas, or neighboring 
territory, and merged into the Kansas 
Gas & Electric Co. 


During 1910 the American Power & 
Light Co. acquired directly a number 
of companies in the Yakima and Walla 
Walla Valleys in Washington State and 
in the Columbia River gorge near The 
. Dalles, Ore. These companies and the 
Astoria Co. mentioned above were 
merged into a newly formed Pacific 
Power & Light Co. During 1911 the 
area of operations and volume of busi- 
ness of this new company were consid- 
erably enlarged by the acquisition and 
merger of nine additional companies in 
territory contiguous to that already oc- 
cupied and on both sides of the Colum- 
bia River in the Hood River section of 
the Columbia River gorge. ll of the 
electric plants in the Yakima and Walla 
Walla Valleys and in the adjacent terri- 
tory were united by transmission lines 
into a continuous system, as also were 
the plants in the Columbia River gorge. 
In 1910 the American Power & Light Co. 
also acquired the plants of the gas com- 
panies that served Portland, Ore, and 
vested them in a newly formed Portland 
Gas & Coke Co. 


. Relationship With Utah 
And Idaho Companies 


During subsequent - years _ similar 
groups of companies or properties were 
acquired and large regional companies 
formed in Texas, Minnesota and Florida. 
A Nebraska unit was added in 1917 by 
the purchase from the Electric Bond & 
Share Co. of its interest in an Omaha 
company that it had acquired in 1905, 
and an Arizona unit was acquired in 
1924. With the exception of two small 
companies that had not yet been merged, 
the above indicates the theater of opera- 
tions of the American Power & Light 
group. 

During 1924 the companies in this 
group as constituted on April 30, 1925, 
generated 1,325,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
of electric energy, or about 2.4 per cent 
of the commercial total output for the 
entire country. 


‘tne Bliectric Power & Light Corpora- 
tion was not formed until March, 1925; 
but the companies whose controls were 
vested in it, namely, the Dallas Power 
& Light Co., the Dallas Railway Co., the 
Texas Interurban Railway, the New 
Orleans Public Service (Inc.), the Utah 
Power & Light Co, and the Power Se- 
curities Corporation, had been under su- 
pervision of the Electric Bond & Share 
Co., and several of them were under its 
control in 1924. 


The history of the Electric Bond & 
Share Co.’s relationships to the group 
commences in 1911, when it became in- 
terested in a project to effect a con- 
solidation of electric-power companies in 
northern Utah and to construct hydro- 
electric plants on the Bear River in Utah 





and Idaho. The principal local company 
was the Telluride Power Co. 

A 10-year plan of acquisition and de- 
velopment was formulated and a pro- 
moting syndicate was incorporated, un- 
der the name of the Utah Securities 
Corporation, to finance and carry out 
the plan. Two new operating companies, 
the Utah Power & Light Co. and the 
Western Colorado Power Co, were 
formed. Ownership of the plants in 
Utah and southeasterm Idaho were 
vested in the former, as also was the 
control of the latter company. 


The Power Securities Corporation, 
above mentioned, controlled an operat- 
ing company, the Idaho Power Co., and 
was the successor in reorganization in 
1919 of another electric bond and share 
holding company, the National Securi- 
ties Corporation, formed in 1914. The 
latter was itself a reorganization of two 
earlier holding companies, known, re- 
spectively, as the Idaho-Oregon Light & 
Power Co, and the Idaho Railway & 
Light Co., with the addition of several 
other companies that were competing 
with properties in Idaho in the Snake 
River Valley. Ultimately the Electric 
Bond & Share Co. placed the Power Se- 
curities Corporation in_ the Electric 
Power & Light Corporation group. 


The Dallas Power & Light Co. had 
been under the control and supervision 
of the Electric Bond & Share Co. since 
1917, when it was organized as one of 
the successors to the Dallas Electric Co. 
The last-named company, which con- 
trolled all of the electric utilities in 
Dallas, Tex. had been controlled jointly 
by the General Electric Co., through the 
United Electric Securities Co, and by 
Stone & Webster, and was managed by 
the latter. The United Electric Securi- 
ties Co. bought the Stone & Webster in- 
terests and proceeded, in association 
with the Electric Bond & Share Co., to 
reorganize the company. The power 
plants were separated from the traction 
properties, the former being vested in 
the Dallas Power & Light Co., organ- 
ized by the Electric Bond & Share Co., 
which took about 47 per cent of its com- 
mon. stock and supervision, the United 
Electric Securities taking about 45 per 
cent. When the General Electric Co. 
decided to liquidate the United Electric 
Securities Co. its holdings in the Dallas 
companies were purchased by the Elec- 
tric Bond & Share Co., which later sold 
these companies to the Electric Power 
& Light Corporation. It also came into 
the control of the New Orleans Public 
Service (Inc.), and disposed of it to the 


| Electric Power & Light Corporation. 


Electric Power & Light 
Cor poration Formed 

The Electric Power & Light Corpora- 
tion was formed in March, 1925, by the 
Electric Bond & Share Co. at the in- 
stance of certain stockholders of the 
Utah Securities Corporation. It pur- 
chased from the last-named company its 


| holdings in the stock of the Utah Power 


& Light Co. and from the Electric Bond 
& Share Co. its holdings in the stocks 
of the other companies named above. 
Later in 1925 the Electric Power & 
Light Corporation purchased from the 
Southern Power & Light Co. the so- 
ealled Couch companies, which operated 
in Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi. 
The companies in the Electric Power 
& Light Corporation group, as consti- 
tuted after the acquisition of the Couch 
companies, generated 1,348,000,000 kilo- 


; watt-hours of electric energy in 1924, 
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& Light Co. from 


or 2.5 per cent of the total commercial 
output of the country. 

The present Lehigh Power Securities 
Corporation was formed in 1926, It was 
preceded by another company of the 
same name, which was incorporated in 
» and took control of these groups 
of companies, namely, the Lehigh Valley 
Transit Co., the Lehigh Navigation Elec- 
tric Co. and the subsidiaries of the 
former Northern Central Co. These com- 
panies operated numerous subsidiaries 
in the anthracite coal region of Pennsyl- 
vania. The banking representatives of 
the first and last named groups applied 
to the Electric Bond & Share Co. for 
assistance. The Electric Bond & Share 
Co. proposed putting the two groups to- 
gether, and also interested in the proj- 
ect the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
which controlled the third company. A 
promoting syndicate, incorporated as the 
Lehigh Power Securities Corporation, 
acquired most of the stocks of the Le- 
high Navigation Electric Co., the North- 
ern Central subsidiaries, and of the Le- 
high Valley Transit Co. 

In 1920 the group was reorganized, by 
vesting all of the electric power plants 
in a new company styled the Pennsyl- 
vania Power & Light Co. and all of the 
traction properties im another company. 

Thereafter a number. of companies, or 
plants, in adjacent territory were ac- 
quired and merged into the Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Co. Most of these ac- 
quisitions were small local companies. 
The lines of the East Penn Electric Co., 
managed by the J. G. White group, and 
those of the Pennsylvania Power & 
Light Co. covered to a considerable ex- 
tent the same territory, and both sys- 
tems were selling to the same mining 
companies. The East Penn Electric Co.’s 
stockholders accepted an offer from the 
Lehigh Power Securities Corporation 
whereby they received cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of the Pennsylvania Power 
& Light Co. for their holdings. 

Another noteworthy acquisition was 
that of the Harrisburg Light & Power 
Co. and the Lancaster County Railway 


the United Gas & 
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The present National Power & Light 
Co. was formed in December, 1925, and 
includes as a subsidiary the Carolina 
Power & Light Co. It was preceded by 
another company of the same name with 
subsidiaries in Houston, Tex.; Little 
Rock, Ark.; Birmingham, Ala.; and 
Memphis, Knoxville and Jackson, Tenn. 
The former National Power & Light Co. 
was formed by the Electric Bond & 
Share Co, in 1921 as the successor in 
reorganization to another holding cor- 
poration called the American Cities Co. 
A company in Memphis that was in re- 
ceiver’s hands was purchased by the 
Electric Bond & Share Co, and included 
in the reorganization, which left out the 
Jackson company (acquired later). The 
new National Power & Light Co. and 
its subsidiaries were supervised and 
financed thereafter by the Electric Bond 
& Share Co. 


Extent of National 
Power & Light Group 


The original Carolina Power & Light 
Co. was formed by the Electric Bond & 
Share Co. in 1908 as the merger of sev- 
eral companies in 
vicinity, in two of which the latter 
named company held securities obtained 
from the General Electric Co. In the en- 
suing years the Carolina Power & Light 
Co. acquired a number of electric plants, 
including several municipal plants. One 
was the Yadkin River Power Co., which 
was the successor in reorganization of 
the Rockingham Power Co. The latter 
company was building a hydroelectric 
plant, and the General Electric Co., de- 
siring the contracts for the equipment, 
persuaded the controlling interests to 
let the Electric Bond & Share Co. “in 
on the ground floor.” After reorganiza- 
tion in 1911, the control was acquired by 
the Carolina Power & Light Co., which 
in 1912 also acquired all the common 
stock of the Asheville Power & Light Co. 

In 1916 a company called the Carolina 
Gas & Electric Co. was organized, as a 
consolidation of five small companies op- 
erating in a number of South Carolina 
municipalities, which in 1917 approached 
the Carolina Power & Light Co. with 
a view to effecting a sale. An exchange 
of stock was arranged and the company 
was reorganized under the name of the 
Palmetto Power & Light Co. and its con- 
trol vested in the Yadkin River Power 
Co., into which it was subsequently 
merged. 


Late in 1925 a new National Power & 
Light Co. was formed and exchanged its 
stock for that of the old company. An 
exchange was also arranged whereby 
the new company acquired the capital 
stock of the Carolina Power & Light 
Co. Then early in 1926 a new Carolina 
Power & Light Co. was formed and ac- 
quired control of the old Carolina com- 
pany and its subsidiaries and of two lo- 
cal companies, both of which were under 
Electric Bond & Share Co. supervision. 
All of these companies were then merged 
into the new Carolina Power & Light Co. 

The National Power & Light Co. group 
constituted as described above generated 
433,000,000 kilowatt-hours of electric en- 
ergy in 1924, or eight-tenths of 1 per 
cent of the total of commercial output 
for the entire country. 


Other Interests of Primary 
Company Detailed 


The Electric Bond & Share Co. was 
financial agent for the companies in the 
five groups discussed above. On April 
30, 1925, it also owner 14.47 per cent of 
830, 1925, it also owned 14.47 per cent of 
Power & Light Co. and 15.81 per cent 
in the United Gas & Electric Corpora- 
tion, but it was not their financial agent 
and did not supervise the operations of 
their subsidiaries. 

The Southeastern Power & Light Co. 
was formed in 1924 to acquire the prop- 
erties of the Alabama Traction, Light 
& Power Co. (Ltd.), a Canadian corpora- 
tion. The principal operating subsidiary 
of the latter company was the Alabama 
Power Co., which has been an active bid- 
der for the Government’s Muscle Shoals 
plant. During 1924, 1925, and 1926: the 
Southeastern Power & Light group was 
extended considerably by the. acquisition 
of companies in eastern and southern 
Mississippi, which were merged into the 
Mississippi Power Co., and of a number 
of companies in Alabama and Georgia, 
chief among which were the Georgia 
Railway & Power Co. and the Georgia 
Light, Power & Railway Co., each with 
a number of subsidiaries. This group 
as constituted after acquisition of the 
Georgia Railway & Power Co. generated 
1,197,000,000 kilowatt-hours of electric 
energy in 1924, which was 2.2 per cent 
of the total commercial output for that 
year. 

The president of the Electric Bond & 
Share Co. was a director of the United 
Gas & Electric Corporation from 1914 
until control passed to the Empire Power 
Corporation in 1926. The Electric Bond 
& Share Co. made loans to this corpora- 
tion in recent years. Early in 1926 the 
Empire Power Corporation sought con- 
trol of the United Gas & Electric Cor- 
poration in order to obtain its New York 
subsidiaries. In connection with the 
transactions whereby it obtained the de- 
sired control it was agreed that - the 
United Gas & Electric Corporation 
should sell its New Orleans subsidiary 
to the Electric Power & Light Corpora- 
tion and the Harrisburgh (Pa.) Light & 
Power Co. and the Lancaster County 
(Pa.) Railway & Light Co. to the Le- 
high Power Securities Corporation. 

The United Gas & Electric Corpora- 
tion’s group was relatively small, gen- 
erating 92,000,000 kilowatt-hours of elec- 
tric energy during 1924, or less than 
two-tenths of 1 per cent of the com- 
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mercial total for the country. This cor- 
poration furnished operating and engi- 
neering supervision for its subsidiaries. 

As already stated, there are, in addi- 
tion to the Electric Bond & Share Co., a 
number of other groups that involve the 
merging of competitors or the building 
up of interconnected chains of com- 
panies operating extensively jin inter- 
state commerce or that are engaged in 
marketing their securities throughout 
the country. In this report they have 
been classified according to the services 
they render to their subsidiary operating 
companies, as service groups and large 
combinations. Other important com- 
panies, Which operate in quite an exten- 
sive area are classified as extensive unit 
developments. There are also a num- 
ber of large local companies operating 
in a large city and contiguous territory, 
or in a single large city or portion of a 
city, which are quite as important from 
the viewpoint of size as some of the 
large unit developments or even some 
of the service groups. 


Stone & Webster Was 
Earliest Service Group 


The earliest service organization to 
develop in the electric power field was 
that of Stone & Webster. This firm 
commenced business in 1889 as design- 
ing engineers, but found that in order 
to insure the proper carrying out of 
specifications it was necessary to under- 
take the construction work also. Stone 
& Webster also developed a supervisory 
organization and a financial advisory 
service and arranged syndicates to mar- 
ket their clients’ securities. They did 
not make use of the holding company 
as a financing device until recently. The 
115 companies under the executive man- 
agement of Stone & Webster,,as re- 
ported to the Commission in 1925, were 
engaged in many kinds of business be- 
sides electric power production. It man- 
ages electric properties im Massachu- 
setts, Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Louisiana, Texas, Michigan, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Wyoming, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Nevada and Washington. 


At the end of 1924 the total invest- 
ment in the electrical business of the 
electric power companies in the Stone & 
Webster group was $171,000,000, and 
during 1924 those companies generated 
1,188,000,000 kilowatt-hours of electric 
energy, or 2.2 per cent of the commer- 
cial total for the country. 

The Byllesby group was organized by 
the late H. M. Byllesby, who began as a 
construction engineer and who later de- 
veloped managerial and financial service 
organizations. In 1910 H. M. Byllesby 
& Co. (Inc.) organized a holding invest- 
ment company, the Standard Gas & 
Electric Co., to assist in financing power 
companies. It also incorporated the en- 
gineering, managerial, and financial su- 
pervisory service under the name of the 
Byllesby Engineering & Management 
Corporation and vested its control in the 
holding company, retaining the banking 
business for itself. The Standard Gas 
& Electric Co. controls the Northern 
States Power system, with extensive 
systems in Wisconsin and Minnesota and 
a smaller system in the Dakotas; the 
Pittsburgh Utilities system; and a num- 
ber of other companies located in various 
parts of the United States between the 
Mississippi River and the Pacific Ocean. 

During the past two years the Byl- 
lesby group has been active in acquiring 
new properties. The total investment 
in the electric business of this group, as 
constituted September 30, 1925, was 
over $3'76,000,000, December 31, 1924, 
and the total quantity of electric energy 
generated was 1,414,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours, or 2.6 per cent of the commercial 
total for the country. The totals for 
1924 for the group as constituted in 
1926 were $460,000,000 total investment 
in the electric business, and 2,640,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of electric energy gen- 
erated, or 4.9 per cent of the commer- 
cial total generated in the entire 
country. 


Hodenpul-Hardy & Co. 
Includes Three Firms 


The Hodenpyl-Hardy is another im- 
portant service group. Hodenpyl-Hardy 
& Co. Inc.) is an investment banking 
company. There are three holding in- 
vestment companies in this group, 
namely, the Commonwealth Power Cor- 
poration, the Northern Ohio Power Co., 
and the Electric Railway Securities Cor- 
poration. Each of the first two is 
equipped with its own staff of financial, 
engineering, and managerial experts 
who render these services to the sub- 
sidiaries, but its construction work is 
let on contract. The total investment in 
the electrical business at the end of 1924 
of the group of companies constituting 
the Hodenpyl-Hardy group amounted to 
neatly $245,300,000 and the group gen- 
erated 1,441,000,000 kilowatt-hours of 
electric energy duwing that year, or 2.6 
per cent of the total generated in the 
entire country. 

The companies in the Doherty group 
were organized and assembled and are 
supervised financially and managerially 
by a group of companies in which Henry 
L. Doherty appears to be the dominating 
personality. This group is also referred 
to as the Cities Service group. Mr. 
Doherty was president of the American 
Gas & Electric Co. from 1907 to 1910, 
and is. still one of its directors. The 
Doherty group includes a greater num- 
ber of gas and petroleum producing, re- 
fining, and pipe-line companies than it 
does of electric power companies. In 
1924 the electric power companies in 
the Doherty group served 330 communi- 
ties scattered over 16 States. At the 
end of 1924 the total investment in the 
electric power business of the power 
companies in the Doherty group 
amounted to almost $204,000,000, and 
they generated 1,158,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electric current, or 2.1 per cent 
of the commercial total of the entire 
country. 

The General Gas & Electric Corpor- 
ation, chief holding and investment com- 
pany of the Barstow group was organized 
by W. S. Barstow, an electrical engineer. 
The service organization of this group is 
The W. S. Barstow Management As- 
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sociation (Inc.). The electric properties 
of the group are located in seven States, 
viz, New York, New. Jersey, Pennsly- 
vania, Maryland, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Florida. This group is 
small in comparison with the groups dis- 
cussed above. The total investment in 
the electric business for companies in 
the Barstow group in 1926 amountgd to 
a little less than $73,000,000 on December 
31, 1924. In 1924 they generated 569,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours of electric energy, 
or one per cent of the commercial totai 
for the country. 


Interests of Other 
Organizations Reported 

The Associated Gas & Electric Co. is 
the principal electric power holding com- 
pany in the J. G. White group. J. G. 
White began his work in the electric 
vower business as a construction engineer 
and developed three branches of services, 
which are separately incorporated, under 
the names of the J. G. White Engineer- 
ing Coroporation, the J. G. White Man- 
agment Corporation, and J. G. White 
& Co. (Inc.). The last named company 
controls the other two and handles the 
financial service. Most of the companies 
served by the J. G. White organibation 
are conttolled by an investment holding 
company styled the Associated Gas & 
Electric Co., with subsidiaries in New 
England, New York, Pennslyvania, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and the 
Philippines. 

The total investment in the electric 
power business for all the companies 
in the J. G. White group was almost 
$80,000,000 on December 31, 1924, and 
the quantity of electric energy generated 
in 1924 by all the companies in the J. G. 
White group was about 445,000,000 or 
eight-tenths of one per cent of the com- 
mercial total for the country. 

A small but rapidly growing service 
group is that controlled by A. E. Fitkin 
& Co. (Inc.,) and supervised by the Gen- 
eral Engineering & Management Cor- 
poration. This group also makes use of 
the investment holding company as a 
financing and controlling device, the chief 
holding company being the National 
Public Service Corporation. This group 
has rapidly assembled a chain of com- 
panies extending from central New 
Jersey down the Atlantic seaboard. It 
also has a number of subsidiaries in 
Michigan, Kansas, and Nebraska. 

Albert Emanuel & Co. (Inc.), assem- 
bled a small group of companies under 
the control of the National Electric 
Power Co., but sold this company recent- 
ly to the Middle West Utilities Co., the 
chief holding company of the Insull 
group. Other service groups are the 
United Light & Power, the Federal Light 
& Traction, the American Water Works 
& Electric, the Utility Power & Light, 
the Charles H. Tenney, and the W. B. 
Foshay groups. 

There are a number of other groups 
in which central service organizations 
are either lacking or are not prominent. 
Some of these operate over extensive 
areas or in a number of large cities, 
and the investment and electric output of 
two of them is much larger than that for 
any of the service groups, except the 
Electric Bond & Share group. 


Insulls and Associates 
Have Four Systems 


One of the largest of all the groups 
in the entire eelctric power industry of 
the country is that controlled by the In- 
sulls and their associates. There are four 
large systems in this group. The Com- 
monwealth Edison Co, is a single large 
company that serves most of Chicago. 
The Public Service Co. of northern 
Illinois operates an interconnected sys- 
tem that serves about 224 small muni- 
cipalities and villages. The Middle West 
Utilities Co. is a holding investment 
¢ mpany that controls, directly or in- 
directiy, companies that in 1925 served 
1,611 small municipalities in Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont. 
The Middle West Utilities Co. maintains 
a small staff of consulting engineers, 
managers, etec., but leaves the local super- 
vision to the regional managements; this 
portion of the Insull group might well 
be classed as a service group. The Mid- 
land Utilities Co, controls another group 
of companies that serve small communi- 
ties. It is mentioned separately because, 
although it apparently is controlled by 
the Insull interests, the United Gas Im- 
provement Co. also holds a substantial 
minority interest. 

During 1926 the Middle West Utilities 
Co. purchased from Albert Emanuel 
(Inc.), the National Electric Power Co., 
whose uubsidiaries generated 308,000,- 
000 kilowatt-hours in 1924. Also during 
1926 the Middle West Utilities Co. and 
the North American Co. each obtained 
a one-third interest in the common stock 
of the North American Light & Power 
Co., the chief holding company of the so- 
called McKinley-Studebaker group, which 
controls systems of interconnected elec- 
tric plants in Illinois, Missouri, and Iowa 
adjacent to the systems controlled by 
the first two companies. There was an 
arrangement whereby the General Elec- 
tric Co. owned common stock represent- 
ing the balance of voting power between 
the Insull and North American Co. for 
any dispute that might arise between 
the purpose of acting as arbitrator in 
the Insull interests and the North Amer- 
ican Co. On February 2, 1927, the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. sold its interest in 
equal portions to the North American 
and Insull interests, so that the General 
Electric now does not own any interest 
in the North American Light & Power 
Co. The McKinley-Studebaker group gen- 
erated 504,000,000 kilowatt-hours of 
electric energy in 1924, or nine-tenths of 
one per cent of the commercial total for 
the country. 

The total investment on December 31, 
1924, of the Insull group as constituted 
on September 30, 1925, was $667,547,000 
and the quantity of electric energy gen- 
erated in 1924 by the companies consti- 
tuting the group on September 30, 1925, 
was about 4,560,000,000 kilowatt-hours, 
or 8.4 per cent of the commercial total 
for the entire country. 

One of the large combinations in the 
industry, indeed one of the largest of all 
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Municipal Power Plants Doubled 
In Number From 1907 to 1922 


Trade Commission’s Report Describes Exten- 
sive Unit Systems Throughout Country 
Which Operate Locally. 


groups, is that controlled by the North 
American Co. A feature of this group 
is that five of its electric-power interests 
are in large cities, namely, St. Louis, 
Milwaukee, and Cleveland, in which con- 
trolling interests are held, and Detroit 
and Washington, in which substantial 
minority interests are held. Each large 
city company can afford to have its own 
staff of engineering, financial, and man- 
agerial experts. Recently the North 
American Co. branched out from large 
cities, acquiring the Mississippi River 
Power Co., which operates the power 
plant at the Keokuk Dam in the Missis- 
sippi River, and other companies with 
contiguous properties, the Western 
Power Corporation which controls a 
group of companies in California, and 
some small companies in northern Wis- 
consin, As stated above, in 1926 and 1927 
the North American Co. and the Insuil 
interest jointly ‘acquired large interests 


| in the North American Light & Power 


Co., the principal holding company of 
the McKinley-Studebaker group. 


North American Co. Said 
To Have Larger Holdings 

The total 
American group as constituted December 
31, 1924, was $243,000,000, and the total 
for the group as constituted December 
31, 1925, was $438,000,000. The total 
quantity of electric energy generated by 
the group as constituted December 31, 
1924, was 1,848,000,000 kilowatt-hours, 
or 3.4 per cent of the commercial total 
for the country. The 1924 output for the 
companies controlled at the end of 1925 
was 3,800,000 or almost 7 per cent of 
the country’s commerical total. 


The Public Service Corporation of New 
Jersey controls a system of intercon- 
nected electric plants that extend from 
the northern boundary of New Jersey 
through the metropolitan area (Wee- 
hawken, Howsken, Jersey City, Passaic, 
Hackensack, Paterson, the Oranges, New- 
ark, Elizabeth) across the State to Tren- 
ton and down the Delaware River to and 
including Camden, N. J. It also controls 
gas plants, a network of electric rail- 
ways, and bus lines. The electric plants 
of electric energy during 1924, or two 
per cent of the commercial total for the 
country. 


Other groups of interconnected electric 
plants are those controlled by the Colum- 
bia Gas & Electric Co. in southwestern 
Ohio, and by the Penn-Ohio Securities 
Corporation, or Republic Railway & 
Light Co., in eastern Ohio and western 
Pennslyvania. In 1924 the fromer gen- 
erated 1,110,000,000 kilowatt-hours and 
the latter 341,000,000 kilowatt-hours of 
electric energy, or two per cent and not 
quite seven-tenths of one per cent, re- 
spectively, of the total commercial out- 
put of the country for that year. 


There are many other large electric 
companies in the United States. Most of 
these, however, are not “groups” in the 
sense in which the word was applied 
above, but operate locally. Although in 
some cases there may be a chief com- 
pany with one or more subsidiaries, 
usually the chief company is an operating 
company and the subsidiaries serve ad- 
jacent territory and were acquired to 
extend the area of the chief company’s 
business or were even organized by the 
chief company for technical reasons. The 
largest of these is the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co., which owns and operates or 
controls an extensive electric-power sys- 
tem in California, generating 1,710,000,- 
0000 kilowatt-hours of energy during 
1924, or 3.1 per cent of the commercial 
total for the country. 


Report Gives Companies 
Which Operate Locally 

Another extensive unit developement 
is the interconnected properties of the 
Duke Power Co., a holding company or- 
ganized to hold the control of the com- 
panies developed by the late James B. 
Duke. The controlled companies gen- 
erated 1,338,000,000 kilowatt-hours dur- 
ing 1924, or 2.5 per cent of the com- 
mercial total for the country. 

The Montana Power Co. is the third 


Fish Cannery Enlarges 
Washington Power Plant 


The Buchan & Heinen Packing Com- 
pany, of Seattle, Wash., has applied to 
the Federal Power Commission for 
amendment of its license so as to per- 
mit an increase of storage facilities at 
“Upper Lake” on an unnamed creek in 
Tongass National Forest, the Commis- 
sion stated on March 23. 

The horsepower would be increased 
from 88 to 250, thus taking the license 
from the minor and placing it in the 
major class. The power would be used 
for the operation of a fish cannery. 





Authority Given to Lease 
Coal Tract in North Dakota 


Authorization to offer 40 acres of coal 
land in Dunn County, North Dakota, for 
lease, has just been given the land of- 
fice at Bismarck, N. D., by the General 
Land Office, Department of the Interior. 
The unit, which will be known as unit 
No. 633, will comprise the NE\%, SE%, 
Sec. 8, T. 144 N., R. 98 W., 5th P. M. 

Lease will be made at a royalty of 10 
cents per ton, mine run, an initial invest- 
ment of $300 during the first three years 
of the lease, and a minimum production 
of 400 tons per year, commencing with 
the fourth year of the lease, and with 
other reauirements of the lease form. 
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largest extensive unit development in 
the country. It operates an extensive 
system interconnecting eight hydroelec- 
tric plants in western Montana. The total 
investment at the end of 1924 was almost 
$94,500,000, while the company generated 
1,117,000,000 kilowatt-hours of electric 
energy, or two per cent of the com- 
mercial total for the country. 


Among the producers of _ electric 
energy are many large companies which, 
not only in the quantity of energy pro- 
duced but undoubtedly in most other re- 
spects, are larger than some of the 
groups described. The more important 
local companies are the New York Edison 
Co,, the Southern .California Edison Co., 
the Detroit Edison Co., the Philadelphia 
Electric Co., and the Brooklyn Edison 
Co. These five companies together gen- 
erated 7,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours of 
electric energy in 1924, or nearly 13 per 
cent of the total for the country. 


Acording to the United States Census 
Bureau, muncipal plants produced 4.9 
per cent of the total for the country in 
1907 and almost thé same proportion— 
4.7 per cent of the much larger total— 
for 1922. In this period the number of 
municipal establishments increased from 
1,252 to 2,581, resulting in a marked in- 
crease in their proportion of the total 
number of establishments. 

Some of the municipal plants are of 
fairly large size. Reports were received 
from only 300 municipal plants, which 
produced 1,170,000,000 kilowatt-hours in 
1924, or 2.1 per cent of the commercial 
total for the country. The six largest 
plants reporting, in the order of the 
quantity generated in 1924, were Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Seattle, Wash.; Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Kansas~City, Kans.; Pasa- 
dena, Calif.; and Jacksonville, Fla. It 
is rather remarkable that three of the 
largest municipal plants are found in 
the Pacific Coast States. 


Clocks and Watches 
Is Growing Industry 





American Production Increases 
While Exports and Imports 
Show Small Change. 


While the production of clocks and 
watches in the United States has re- 
corded considerable gains during recent 
years and reached a record level in 1926, 
the foreign trade of this country in those 
articles has failed to keep pace with the 
larger domestic output, according to the 
Specialties Division, Department of Com- 
merce. 

Neither exports nor imports has shown 
any significant change in total shipments 
in recent years. The developing domes- 
tic industry, therefore, reveals increas- 
ing dependence of the American market 
upon the American industry. 


The full text follows: 


Production of watches and clocks in 
the United States totaled $81,789,729 in 
1926, as compared with $78,289,759 in 
1925 and $34,152,535 in 1914. 

Exports of those products in 1926 were 
valued at $3,227,718 dnd amounted to 
less than 4 per cent of the production. 
In 1914 exports totaled $3,013,195, or 
9 per cent of the total output during that 
year. ; 

Imports of clocks and watches were 
valued at $14,984,891 in 1926, as com- 
pared with $12,587,493 in 1925 and $4,- 
292,159 in 1914. The change in imports 
is thus seen to have been more pro- 
nounced than in the export trade. 

In connection with the export trade of 
this country in clocks and watches it is 
interesting to note that the principal 
business today is being transacted with 
countries which formerly were of little 
importance as markets for these prod- 
ucts. The markets of the Far East form 
the largest outlet for American clocks 
and watches and, with the exception of 
the African markets, are the only ones 
which are absorbing larger amounts than 
in 1913. 


Exports of American clocks to the “ 


countries of the Far East, however, are 
declining steadily while shipments of 
watches are gaining. The outstanding 
increase in exports of watches is re- 
corded in shipments to Australia, where 
the American watch is gaining a foot- 
hold. 

Watch exports to,that country in 1926 
were valued at $427,434 as compared 
with about $20,000 in 1915. Canada still 
remains the best market for American 
clocks and watches, while the Union of 
South Africa has risen to the position of 
third market, largely as a result of in- 
creased demand for American watches. 

In marked contrast to the industry in 
the United States where manufacture is 
almost entirely for the domestic demand, 
the industry in Switzerland and Ger- 
many is dependent on export trade. The 
United States is the best customer of 
both Switzerland and Germany. 

Although the industries in both coun- 
tries have complained of difficulties, 
United States imports from Switzerland 
increased from $10,105,280 in 1925 to 
$18,120,585 in 1926. The largest in- 
crease was in watches, imports in 1926 
amounting to $12,957,816, greater by two 
and a half million than in 1925. 

United States imports from Germany ~ 
in 1926 showed an even greater percent- 
age increase, amounting to $953,292 as 
compared with $694,535 in 1925. The 
bulk of this increase, was in clocks, 
German imports in 1926 being valued 
at $747,552 an increase of almost $200,- 
000 over 1925. This figure is now in 
excess of 1914 imports. ¥ 
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Suit Involved Patent 
On Roofing for Tank 


Decision Declares There Was 
No Substantial Departure 
From Prior Process. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Co., INc., v. R. V. Ay- 
cock Co.; District Court, WESTERN 
District, Missour!, No. Eq. 567. 

In this suit for the infringement of 
Letters Patent No. 1184673, issued May 
23, 1926, to Charlie G. Fardon, for cer- 
tain new and useful improvements in 
storage tanks relating to means for im- 
proving the conditions under which 
crude oil is stored, of which alleged 
patent the plaintiff became the owner by 
mesne and sundry conveyances from pa- 
tentee, the court held that it was in- 


fringed. 

The object and purpose of the alleged 
invention is “the provision of a novel 
roof or cover for the tank, which roof 
is gas-proof, the purpose being to pre- 
vent a multiplicity of leaks or vents 
through which gas may escape, and fur- 
thermore preventing evaporation oy car- 
bonization of the fluid” stored. The in- 
vention is further described as “a 
method for converting ordinary roofs 
of storage tanks into leak-proof roofs, 
so storage tanks now in common use 
may be made safe from danger, due to 
explosions and from waste due to evap- 
oration of the contents of the recep- 
tacle.” 

The defenses are prior discovery and 
use and lack of invention, alleging that 
the patentee did no more than exercise 
ordinary mechanical skill. 

Judge Reeves rendered the decision |! 
of the Court, saying: 

There are but two claims in the pat- 
ent and claim numbered one, alone, is 
in controversy and before the court for 
construction. It is as follows: 


| 
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tially the same result, they are the same, 
even though they differ in name, form 
or shape.” (20 R. C. L. P. 1156; Union 
Paper Bag Machine Co. v. Murphy, 97 
U. S. 120.) 

Again, old ingredients known at the 
date of letters patent granted’ for an 
invention consisting of a new combina- 
tion of old ingredients, if also known at 
that date as a proper substitute for one 
or more of the ingredients of the inven- 
tion secured by the letters patent, are 
the equivalents of the corresponding in- 
gredients of the patented combination. 
(20 R. C. L. P. 1156; Gill v. Wells, 22 
Wall. 1.) 

It is asserted by the defendant that it 


makes no use of the metal sheathing 
which the plaintiff employs in its struc- 
ture and that therefore its device is sub- 
stantially different. 


Device Mopped on Deck 


With Hot Asphalt 


On the other hand, the plaintiff con- 
tends that the claim of its patent, in 
that regard, is in general terms, “a 
sheathing covering the roof,” and that it 
is by no means limited to a metallic 
sheathing, but. that any substance which 
answers the same purpose and which 
may be used to engage the fabric “ex- 
tending from the roof to the sides of the 
receptacle for sealing the joint between 
the roof and receptacle’ may be em- 


ployed. The patent claim yields to this 
| that any structure not infringing this 


construction. 

By the use of its “celotex” mopped 
on the deck with hot asphalt, covered 
with gas-proof membranes, chicken-wire 
netting, and burlap, the defendant’s 
structure is brought within the doctrine 
of equivalents. It is effective in secur- 


ing the identical results contemplated | 


by the patent. 
The differences between the two relate 


to mere details of construction, the one | 


accomplishes the same result by means 
which are the obvious mechanical sub- 


| stitutes of those described in the pat- 


1. Ina storage tank, a receptacle and | 


a roof therefor, a sheathing covering the 


roof, a fabric engaging the sheathing | 


and extending from the roof to the sides 
of the receptacle for sealing the joint 


between the roof and receptacle, and a | 


binding means for binding the fabric 
against the side of the receptacle. 


Metallic Sheathing 
Used in Both Patents 


| Grader & Plow 
| Road Machinery 


ent and in _ plaintiff’s processes. If, 
therefore, plaintiff’s patent is a valid one, 
there is an infringement. (Anderson v. 
Collins, 122 Fed. 451, 1. ce. 455; National 
Hollow Brake-Beam Co. v. Interchange- 


able Brake-Beam Co., 106 Fed. 693, 1. c. | 


711; William F. Goessling Box Co. v. 
Gumb, 241 Fed. 674, 1. ¢c. 680; 
Co. v. 

Co., 


254 Fed. 430, 


| l. ec. 433). 


The details of the construction speci- : : ot > 
| presumption of validity in the patent. 


fied by the patentee and illustrated by 


his drawings, involve (a) the metallic | 


shell or casing of the tank; (b) an or- 
dinary board covering over the top of 


the tank; (c) a metallic sheathing “now | 


in common use” so rearranged and cov- 
ered: with roofing cement as to make 
same gas-tight, the cement covering sup- 
plemented with a coat of heavy paint, 
and (d) “preferably a fabric known as 
ducking, * * * and said fabric being con- 
tinuous from the roof to the tank so 
that the joint between these two por- 
tions of the tank is effectually sealed.” 
Ali of this is aided by appropriate ap- 
plications of cement and the fabric is 


bound to the sides of the tank by (e) | 


binding wire. It will be observed, as 
heretofore stated, that the purpose of 
the invention is to prevent leaks and 


evaporation of the fluid being stored and | 


incidentally to ‘avoid explosions. 


A practical construction of a tank top 
under the patent owned by plaintiff in- 
volved ordinary boards on the top of 
the tank with a metallic sheathing laid 
thereon, covered with cement and paint, 
and then a fabric designated “hairinsul,” 
engaging the sheathing, treated with 
silicate of soda to resist vapors, extend- 
ing over the eaves of the tank and bound 
to the sides thereof by binding wire. 

By stipulation and proof it was shown 
that the defendant used a similar struc- 
ture for its tank tops, which in detail 
consisted of the ordinary board cover- 
ing with a metallic sheathing 
thereon but not covering the entire top. 
Over this was placed a fabric called 

“celotex” which was covered with a gas- 
proof menibrane and upon that chicken- 
wire netting with burlap covering the 
whole. It is contended by the defendant 
that the object of its tank covering was 
to resist the heat and thereby prevent 
evaporation of the stored fluid. 

The sole question for the determina- 
tion of the court is whether under the 
pleadings, the stipulation of the parties, 
and the evidence the defendant’s struc- 
ture is an infringement of plaintiff’s 
patent. 

Plaintiff’s patent was 
evaporation and leakage, whereas de- 
fendant’s structure was to prevent 
evaporation. By plaintiff’s patent it is 
sought to confine the gas that may arise 
from ‘the oil within the tank, whereas 
the defendant seeks to prevent its aris- 
ing. Each, however, indicates a purpose 
to make the covering gas-tight as nearly 
as may be. The defendant contends that 
oil tank tops cannot be made entirely 
gas-proof and that therefore the cover- 
ing processes should be with a ~iew to 
prevent the formation of gas. Other 
facts wil] be stated in the course of this 
memorandum opinion. 

1. The most important problem for 
solution in this controversy is an as- 
certainment of the differences, if any 
there may be, between the structures 
proffered hy the parties. If such differ- 
ences are found, the question then arises 
as to whether such structures, regardless 
of elements or materials employed, are 
substantial equivalents of each other, 
accomplishing the same result. 

Within the patent law the substantial 
equivalent of a thing.is the same as the 
thing itself, that is to say, “if two de- 
vices do the same work, in substantially 
the same wey. and accomplish substan- 


to prevent 





laid } 





2. In discussing other features of the 
case, the court must proceed under the 


That there was a demand for some 
process in the construction of tank tops 
that would prevent evaporation and 
wastage appears beyond question. Con- 


of the opening or vents in the ordinary 
tank top, was very great. 
augmented by what is characterized in 
the testimony as “wind-drift” 
“thermal breathing.” 


ings of the tank. “Thermal breathing” 


ture with the usual pressure upon the 
top of the tank. 


So far as the testimony shows, the 


by the plaintiff, with its processes, had 
been worked out and discovered by the 
patentee. Apparently the method of 
construction has gone into general use 
and is meeting with popular acclaim. 
This very fact argues strongly for the 
validity of the invention. (Kinloch 
Telephone Co. v. Western Electric Co. ie 
113 Fed. 659, 1. c. 665; Naylor v. Alsop 
Process Co., 168 Fed. 911, 1. ¢. 917; 
Acme Foundry & Machinery Co. v. Oil 
Well Co. 2 Fed. 2d Series 530, 1. ¢. 
531.) Moreover, the burden is upon the 
defendant in this case to show invalidity 
of the patent beyond a reasonable doubt. 
(Deering v. Winono Harvester Works, 
155 U. S. 286.) The patent should be 
treated as valid. 


Contends Substantial 
Parts Are Patented 


3. It is the contention of the defend- 
ant that all material or substantial parts 
of the thing patented had been previ- 


ously discovered and patented by other | 


persons. Chief among the patent, pre- 
viously granted, referring to the same 
or similar subject matter was a patent 
granted to John Thomas Robinson on 
September 16, 1884. This was de- 
scribed as an invention of “certain new 
and useful improvements in fruit cans.” 
The object of that patent and the sub- 
ject matter therec’ was entirely differ- 


; ent from the one under observation. 


The second patent mentioned by the 
defendant is one dated August 14, 1883, 
to Henry C. Thomas. The invention is 
described as “a new and improved in- 
sulated metallic roof” and the design 
was to furnish a conductor to avoid 
electrical combustion, which conductor 
was designated as a “lightening rod.” 
The objects there intended were en- 
tirely different from those involved in 
the present invention. 

The same comment might be made on 
a patent dated May 2, 1893, to Sam- 
uel N. Long, relative to the subject of 
“hermetically sealed buckets.” The proc- 
esses and means involved in all of these 
patents differ widely and materially from 
the processes involved in the instant case. 

4, The patent in suit was not antici- 
pated by the patents mentioned. The 
combination of Fardon’s patent could 


only be anticipated by the employment | 


of the same or a similar group of me- 
chanical elements. This was not done. 
The mechanical elements involved in the 
Fardon patent may be old but they con- 
stitute, in his patent, a new combination 
with the effect of obtaining a new and 


; | patents. 
Disc | 
Austin Western | 





and | 
The loss from | 
| “wind-drift” is occasioned by the force 
of the wind through the vents or open- | 


| proper 
; Weakness in tank top construction had 
not been solved until the patent owned | 





| Wall. 
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Sheathing’ s Character 


* Said Merely Changed 


Presumption of Validity of Pat- 
ent Strengthened By Its" 
Original Rejection. 


useful result. (Davis Mfg. Co. v. Levin 
Bros., 8 Fed. 2d. Series 972, 1. c. 976; 
Ottumwa Box Co. vy. Christy, 215 Fed. 
362, 1. c. 369; Imhaeuser v. Buerk, 101 
U. S. 647, 1. ¢. 660). , 

5. In the course of Fardon’s applica- 
tion for a patent, 
presented by him were rejected on prior 
patents, whereupon the applicant re- 
vised his claims so as to add 
the words “a_ sheathing covering 
the roof” as a new element and 
with the qualification that the fabric 
“engages the sheathing.” It is, there- 
fore, urged by the defendant that the 
new and really patentable element in 
Fardon’s patent is “a sheathing cover- 
ing the roof,” and that the fabric func- 
tions differently by “engaging the sheath- 
ing.” Absent this element with the 


| qualifications as to the fabric, as stated, 


the device would not be patentable. More- 
over, it is asserted by the defendant 


element and the qualification as to the 


fabric would not be an infrirfgement of 


the patent. 

The claim must be narrowed to meet 
the rulings of the patent office. (Henne- 
bique Const. Co. v. Urban Const. Co., 
182 Fed. 496; Brill v. St. Louis Car Co., 
90 Fed. 666; Thacher v. Transit Const. 
Co., 228 Fed. 905; The I. T. S. Rubber 
Co. v. Essex Rubber Co., U. S. Supreme 
Court decision, dated November 22, 
1926.) 


Court States Rule of 


| Presumption of Validity 


It may be stated as a general proposi- 
tion that the presumption of validity of 
the patent in suit is strengthened by rea- 
son of its original rejection on other 
(Canda v. Michigan Malleable 
Iron Co., 124 Fed. 486, 1. c. 493; Stead 
Lens Co. v. Kryptok Co., 214 Fed. 368, 
1. c. 375; Acme Foundry & Machine Co. 
vy. Oil Well Improvement Co., 2 Fed. 2d 


| Series, 530, 1. c. 532; Zip Mfg. Co. v. 
| Pusch, 2 Fed, 2d Series 828, 1. c. 832.) 


Limiting our consideration, as must 


; be done, to an examination of the facts 


and the law applicable to the single 
feature, “a sheathing covering the roof,” 


' with such a qualification of the fabric 
cededly, the loss from leakage, because : 


that it “engages the sheathing” and you 


| have the real issue in the contfoversy. 
This was | 


This subject has been heretofore covered 
on the subject of equivalents. The law 
is that— 


A party who merely substitutes an- 


! other old ingredient for one of the in- 


gredients of a patented combination is 


| heevalivels: ihe sien ae deltas ‘jmaaes | an infringer if the substitute performs 


the same function as the ingredient for 


| which it was substituted, and was well 


known at the date of the patent as 
substitute for the omitted in- 
gredient. (20 R. C. L. P. 1157; Gill v. 
Wells, 22 Wall. 1.) 


The defendant has merely changed 
the character of sheathing adopted 
and used in practical operation by 
plaintiff. The claim does not limit 
the combination to the use only of 
metallic sheathing but is broad enough 
to cover any agency ingredient or 
mechanism which would answer the 
same purpose. Defendant says it does 
not use the metallic sheathing. Let that 
be conceded, but the fact is that it em- 
ploys a sheathing of a different material 
which serves the identical purpose as 
that served by plaintiff’s reconstructed 
and altered metallic covering. The rule 
is that alterations or changes that are 
merely formal do not constitute any de- 
fense to a charge of infringing a patent 
for a combination. (Gould v. Rees, 15 
187.) “A combination is always 
an entirety.” (20 R. C. L. P. 1157.) 


Involves Use of Sheathing 
Covering Roof 


To all intents and purposes the de- 
fendant’ device involves the use of “a 
sheathing covering the roof,” and then 
the defendant so employs its fabric, such 
as the woven chicken-wire, burlap, as- 
phalt and other processes as to “engage 
the sheathing” and thereby it brings 
itself squarely within plaintiff’s combina- 
tion and infringes its patent. 

6. The fact that the defendant may 
add other elements to the combination 
employed by it does not avoid infringe- 
ment. Both parties achieve practically 
the same result with combinations which 
are substantially equivalents. (Walker 
on Patents, 5th Edition P. 431; Detroit 
Motor Appliance Co. v. Burke et al., 4 
Fed. (2d) 118, le. 123.) 

A careful examination of the record 
in this case sustains the contention made 
by the plaintiff of patent infringement. 
The substitutions of material made by 


| defendant is not such a substantial de- 


parture from the combination claimed 
in the patent as to free it from the 
charge of infringement. (Thrall v. 
Poole, 89 Fed. .719.) 

It follows, therefore, that the judg- 
ment of the court should be for the 
plaintiff. The testimony does not war- 
rant any finding by the court as_ to 
damages. The plaintiff, however, is not 
precluded from claiming damages and 
accordingly, if desired by the parties, a 
special master will be appointed to ascer- 
tain the profits accuring to the de- 
fendant, because of the infringement and 
consequent damages to the plaintiff, 

March 7, 1927, 


the original claims | 


Gas 
Engines 


Is Held Not Liable 


In Damage Claim 


Absence of Clearly Expressed 
Clause of Indemnity Is 
Ruled to Relieve Re- 
sponsibility. 


FREDERICK J. SAUNDERS, LIBELLANT, V. 
STEAMSHIP RESOLUTE, ATLANTIC MAIL 
CORPORATION, CLAIMANT-PETITIONER, 
RAYMOND & HITCOMB COMPANY, RE- 
SPONDENT-IMPLEADED. DISTRICT COURT, 
EasterN District oF NEW YORK, 
A. 8028. 

The owners of the vessel in this case 
chartered it to Raymond & Whitcomb 
for a voyage, the vessel to be under the 
control of the owners. Under these 
conditions the court held that the char- 
terer was not liable for injury to a-eon- 
ductor of the tour for injury due to the 
negligence of the owner as there was 
no clearly expressed clause in the charter 
providing for indemnity in such cases. 

Hunt, Hill & Betts, proctors for libel- 
lant. Kirlin, Woolsey, Campbell, Hickox 
& Keating, proctors for Atlantic. Mail 
Corporation. S. A. Adamson, proctors 
for Raymond & Whitcomb Company. 

Judge Campbell Delivers Opinion. 

Judge Campbell delivered the opinion 

of the court as follows: 


This suit comes before the court .on 
the hearing of the exceptions filed by 
Raymond & Whitcomb Company to the 
petition filed by Atlantic Mail Corpora- 
tion, claimant, against said Raymond & 
Whitcomb Campany, under the 56th Rule 
in Admiralty. 

The libel alleges that libellant was one 
of several conductors in the employ of 
Raymond & Whitecomb Company, on 
board the steamship Resolute, in con- 
nection with a world tour, and that on 
the evening of the third of March, 1923, 
while the vessel was proceeding through 
the harbor at Hong Kong, China, he 
fell from the forward promenade deck, 
through an cpen and unguarded com- 
panionway, to the deck below, and re- 
ceived personal injuries. That at the 
time of the accident the promenade deck 
was totally dark, without lights, and 
with the customary guard gate of the 
said companionway negligently left off 
or open. 

The negligence complained of is that 
of the steamship and those who had her 
in charge, and libellant seeks to recover 
from said steamship the sum of $75,000 
as damages for such injuries. 

Atlantic Mail Corporation filed a claim 
to said vessel, an answer to said libel, 
and a petition to implead said Raymond 
& Whitcomb Company, under the 56th 
Rule in Admiralty. 

Ship Chartered for Cruise. 

The petition, among’ other things, al- 
leges that on the 13th day of June, 
1922, Atlantic Mail Corporation, as 
owner of the vessel, and Raymond & 
Whitcomb Company, as charterer, en- 
tered into an agreement, a copy of 
which was attached to the petition, 
whereby the owners let to the charterers, 
and the charterers hired from the said 
owner, the steamship Resolute, for a 
cruise beginning at New York, on the 
ninth day of January, 1913, and ending 
at Cherbourg, France, on the fifth day 
of May, 1923, according to the schedule 
annexed to the original charter party. 
That the charterer was to furnish the 
specified number of passengers, and that 
the voyage was to be prosecuted by the 
owners, and the operation of the vessel 
was to be under the control of the said 
owners. 

Raymond & Whitcomb Company filed 
exceptions to the petition on the grounds 
that neither the petition nor libel state 
any facts sufficient to constitute a cause 
of action against the Raymond & Whit- 
comb Company, nor any cause of action 
within the admiralty and maritime juris- 
diction of this court. 

There is no allegation in the petition, 
either direct on inferential, that the ves- 
sel was operated by Raymond & Whit- 
comb Company, or that the libellant’s 
injuries were occasioned by the negli- 
gence of said Raymond & Whitcomb 
Company, its agents, servants or em- 
ployes. 

Responsibility on Owners. 

There was no demise of said vessel 
to Raymond & Whitcomb Company, but 
the possession, operation and _ control 
thereof remained in the owners, and in 
the absence of a specific covenant to the 
contrary, primary responsibility rested 
on the owners. (The Capitaine Faure, 
10 Fed. (2d) 950, The Aberfoyle, 1 
Fed. Cas. 16, p. 28, affd. 1 Fed. Cas. 17, 
p. 35.) 

Nowhere in Article 5 of the Charter 
Party is it stated that the charterer 
shall be liable or save the owners harm- 
less “for any loss, damage, delay or 
injury to the charterer, its agents and 
employes, or to any passenger. * * *” 

What it does provide is that the ves- 
sel, shipowners, master or agents shall 
not be liable. 

To carry this intention into effect, it 
was not provided in the charter party 
that Raymond & Whitcomb Company 
should be liable for or save the owners 
from any loss, damage, delay or injury 
to the charterer, its agents, employes, or 
to any passenger, but it was provided 
in Article 8 of the charter party, with 
other provisions, as follows: 

“The charterer will make no contract 
directly or indirectly affecting the vessel 
except passage contracts, and such 
passage contracts shall contain, on the 
face thereof, the exceptions enumerated 
in Clause 5 hereof, and shall be signed 
by the passenger.” 

No Breach Alleged. 

No breach of Article 8 of the charter 
party, on the part of Raymond & ‘Whit- 
comb Company, is alleged in the libel 
or petition. 

The petitioner seeks a construction of 
the negative Article 5, that will not 
only absolve itself but shift all responsi- 
* bility upoa the charterers for the negli. 
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covered with gas-proof membranes, chicken-wire netting and burlap, which is 
equivalent and is effective in securing identical results contemplated by patent. 
—Johns-Manville Co. c. R. V. Aycock Co. (District Court, Western District of 


Missouri.) —Index II, Page 230, Col. 1. 


P- ATENTS: Validity: Anticipation —Patent No. 1184673 


for gas-proof roof for 


oil tanks, held, not anticipated by patent for fruit cans, or patent for metal- 
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rod) to avoid electrical combustion, or patent for hermetically sealed buckets; 
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(District Court, Western District of Missouri.)—Index II, Page 230, Col. 1. 


ATENTS: Validity: Combination.—Patent No. 1184673 for gas-proof roof 
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Mansville Co. v. R. V. Aycock Co. (District Court, Western District of Missouri.) 
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gence of the vessel, its owners and 
agents. 

No such intention, in my opinion, can 
be drawn from the charter party, be- 
cause by its terms Raymond & Whit- 
comb Company had no control over the 
operations of the vessel, or the master 
or crew, and the owners of the veégsel 
could at will change the specific exemp- 


tions of liability as it saw fit. 


No contract or covenant by Raymond 
& Whitcomb Company to indemnify the 
owners of the vessel against the negli- 
gence of the vessel, its owners and 
agents, can be implied, but any such 
contract or covenant must be expressed 
in clear langauge. 


Precedent Is Quoted. 

In North American Ry. Const. Co. v. 
Cincinnati Traction Co., 172 Fed. 214, in 
which the contract was for rehabilitation 
of tracks of a street railway, the court, 
at p. 216, says: “Indeed, it would take 
clear language to show that a contract 
of indemnity was intended to cover con- 
ditions or operations under the control 
of the party indemnified, and not under 
the control of the indemnifying party, 
such, for instance, as_ accidents, the 
proximate cause of which is the negli- 
gence of the party indegnnified. 7 

In Washington .& Berkeley B. Co. 
Pennsylvania S. Co. 215 Fed, 82, in 


which the contract was for the construc- 
tion of the steel portion of a bridge, at 
p. 34, the court said: 

“The presumption is exceedingly 
strong against an undertaking by any 
one except an indemnity company to be 
responsible for the negligent acts of 
another.” 

To interpret Article 5 as the petitioner 
seeks to have it interpreted would place 
Raymond & Whitcomb Company entirely 
at the mercy of the vessel, its owners 
and agents, and make it answerable not 
for its own negligence, but for the negli- 
gence of the vessel, its owners and 
agents, whom it could not control, and 
this would be unreasonable. 

Cf. Sanford v. Brown Brothers Co., 
208 N. Y. 90, at p. 96. 

Article 5 of the charter party is in 
no sense a covenant of warranty, as 
suggested by the petitioner, nor all the 
cases cited by petitioner, in support’ of 
its contention, in point. 

In neither the libel nor petition are 
facts alleged sufficient to constitute a 
cause of action against Raymond & 
Whitcomb Company. 

The exceptions are sustained and a 
decree may be entered dismissing the 
petition with costs to Raymond & Whit- 
comb Company against the petitioner, 

Settle decree on notice, 


March 11, 1927, 
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Cooling Arrangement 
For Engines Ruled 


Not to Be Invention 


Examiners-in-Chief Affirm 
Rejection of Three Claims 
on Internal Com- 

bustion. 


APPLICATION OF CONRAD REGENBOGEN; 
DECISION, EXAMINERS-IN-CHIEF, PAT- 
ENT OFFICE. 

Patent No. 1621560 was issued to Ren- 
genbogen March 22, 1927, for an im- 
provement in cooling arrangement for 
internal combustion engines on appli- 
cation No. 544535 filed March 17, 1922. 

The final rejection of claims 1, 2 and 
4 of the application was affirmed by the 
Examiners-in-Chief June 11, 1925. 

Knight Bros., for appellant. 

The full text of the opinion follows: 

The following claim will serve as an’ 
example: 

1. A water chamber for thé interior 
faces of cylinder covers of internal com- 
bustion engines which is composed of a 
plurality of parts consisting of pressed’ 
ingot iron, steel casting or the like and} 
being welded to each other. 

Rejection Is Withdrawn. 

The references are: Daiber et al., 
1180983, Apr. 25, 1916; British patent to 
Bie, 3886, of 1915; Jaenisch, 1132957, 
Mar. 23, 1915. 

We agree with the examiner that claim 
1 does not patentably distinguish from 
the construction shown in the Daiber 
et al. patent upon which it reads except 
for the limitation that the water cham- 
ber is composed of a plurality of parts 
welded together. To make Daiber’s 
water chamber of several parts and weld 
them together would not involve inven- 
tion in view of the common practice 
of so forming various articles as shown 
by the patent to Jaenisch. 

Claims Not Patentable. 

Claims 2 and 4 are likewise not patent- 
able over Daiber et al. To weld the 
anchors or water pipes shown in this 
reference to the water chamber does not 
involve invention. As pointed ‘out by 
the examiner the removal of the pack- 
ing about the water pipes adjacent to 
G G’ Fig. 2 of Daiber et al. permits ob- 
servation of the connection between the 
water chamber and water pipes. 

Appellant has asked us to consider a 
proposed amendment to claim 1 and an 
additional claim 5. These proposed 
amendments should have been made dur- 
ing the prosecution of the case before 
the primary examiner and not in an 
attempt to further prosecute the case 
before this tribunal. However, we have 
examined the proposed amendments suf- 
ficiently to satisfy ourselves that they 
do not contain patentable matter. We 


& 


, 


. 


therefore decline to make any a 


mendation concerning them. 
The decision of the examiner is af- 
firmed. 


Claim of Indian Tribe 
Dismissed by Court 


STOCKBRIDGE TRIBE OF INDIANS ¥Y. 
UNITED STATES; CouRT OF CLAIMS, 
No. F-202. 


The demurrer to the petition in this 
case was sustained, the matter being res 
adjudicata in view of the decision of 
January 25, 1926, in petition No. D-552 
filed by the same plaintiff on August 6, 
1924, amended May 1, 1925, based on 
the same act of February 6, 1871, to 
recover the same thing, to wit, the 
amount due the plaintiff, for which two 
townships of land, set apart for use of 
Indian tribes by ‘the treaty of Febru- 
ary 5,1856, were sold. 

Judge Hay, delivering the opinion of 
the Court, said: 

“There is no difference between the 
two suits except that in this case a dif- 
ferent theory is set up in order to ar- 
rive at the amount of the unpaid bal- 
ance alleged to be due, but in all essen- 
tials the two suits are the same. In 
D-552 all the questions raised in this 
petition are dealt with, both in the find- 
ings and in the opinion, and we are of 
opinion that the matter is res adjudicata, 
and that the petition of the plaintiff 
must be and the same is hereby dis- 
missed. It is so ordered. 
179 Judicial Code.” 


Prisoner Is Denied 
Habeas Corpus Writ 


JoHN L. CoLLINS, APPELLANT, V. J. J. 
SMITH, AS WARDEN OF CALIFORNIA 
STATE PRISON AT REPRESS, CAL.; CIR- 
cuit Court OF APPEALS, NINTH CIR- 
cult, No. 4966. 

The_ order of the District Court, 
Northern District of California, denying 
writ of habeas corpus, was affirmed in 
this appeal. The full text of the opinion 
follows: 

Per Curiam. The appellant applied 
to the court below for a writ of habeas 
corpus to obtain his discharge from ime 
prisonment under a judgment of one of 
the courts of the State of California, 
on the ground that the statute under 
which the sentence was imposed is un- 
constitutional and void. 

The rule is so well settled that the 
validity of a state statute cannot be 
challenged in this way that the question 
is no longer an open one. Urguhart v, 
Brown, 205 U. S. 179; in re Whitacre 
(2 United States Daily, 52.) 

The order is affirmed. 

March 14, 1927. 
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Judgment Affirmed 
To Set Aside Levies 


Remedies Prescribed in Iowa 
Law to Correct Assessment 
Is Held Inadequate. 


MUNN, TREASURER OF POLK CouNTY, 
Iowa, APPELLANT, VY. Des MOINES NA- 
TIONAL BANK; SAME V. BANKERS TRUST 
Co.; SAME vy. Iowa LOAN & TrusT Co. 
Nos. 7266, 7267, 7268; CircuIT CourT 
OF APPEALS, EIGHTH CIRCUIT. 


Discriminatory taxation between na- 
tional bank shares and other moneyed 
capital under Section 5219 R. S. is the 
subject of the opinion in these cases on 
appeal from the District Court for the 
Southern District of Iowa. 

F. W. Lehmann, Jr., (B. J. Gibson, 
Maxwell O’Brien and R. S. Jones on the 
brief) appeared for appellant; J. G. 
Gamble (A. B. Howland and R. L. Read 

Won the brief) for appellees. The case 
was heard before Circuit Judge San- 
orn, and District Judges Woodrough 
and Scott. Judge Sanborn delivered the 
opinion of the court as follows: 

These suits were brought by the ap- 
pellees, the banks, to enjoin the county 
treasurer of Polk County, Iowa, from 
collecting taxes from their shareholders 
on their stocks in these banks in excess 
of the taxes that would have been levied 
on account of those shares in the years 
1919, 1920, 1921 and 1922, if the taxes 
on the actual value of those shares had 
been levied on the same basis that taxes 
were levied on the actual value of other 
moneyed capital in the hands of individ- 
uals used in competition with the normal 
moneyed capital of these banks, taxed 
and taxable in Polk County during these 
years. 


Findings of Lower Court 
Sustain Banks’ Complaint 

The court below found and adjudged 
that large amounts of other moneyed 
capital in the hands of individuals in 
Polk County, Iowa, were used in sub- 
stantial competition with the normal 
business of these banks during the years 
1919, 1920, 1921 and 1922 that was 
habitually and intentionally taxed by the 
taxing officers of Polk County in each 
of these years about five or six times 
as much in proportion to its actual value 
as the moneyed capital in the hands of 
individuals used in competition with the 
moneyed capital of the banks during 
those years. 

The court below held that these exces- 

Wsive taxes were illegal and void because 
they were prohibited by the equal protec- 
on clause of the 14th Amendment to 
‘ne Constitution of the United States, by 
Sec. 5219 of the Revised Statutes (Sec. 
9784 Comp. Stat.), which provides that 
the taxation by a state of the shares of 
national banking associations “shall not 
be at a greater rate than is assessed upon 
other moneyed capital in the hands of in- 
dividual citizens of such State,” by Sec- 
tion 6 of Article 1 of the constitution of 
‘Iowa, which provides that, “all laws of 
a@ general nature shall have a uniform 
operation,” by Section 2 of Article 8 of 
that constitution, which provides that, 
“the property of all corporations for 
pecuniary profit shall be subject to taxa- 
tion the same as that of individuals,” 
and by Sections 1310 and 1322-1a, Sup- 
plement to the Code of Iowa, 1913. 

These three suits were tried together 
and after the decrees were rendered were 
consolidated for record and hearing in 
this Court. The nature of the cases and 
the issues contended and adjudged are 
practically identical. The constitution 
and statutes of Iowa protect the rights 
of the shareholders of the other two 
banks to the same extent as the rights 
of the shareholders of the Des Moines 
National Bank are protected by Section 
5219 of the Revised Statutes and the 
Constitution of the United States. 

The Court referred the cases to a spe- 
cial master who took the testimony and 
presented an exhaustive finding of the 
facts and the law applicable, thereto; the 
Court below reviewed that finding and 
declaration and found that these banks 
had suffered the grievances they al- 
leged. It accordingly applied to these 
cases the established and approved rem- 
edy for this wrong; it enjoined the treas- 
urer of the county from collecting the 
excess of these taxes upon the property 
of the shareholders of these banks above 
the amounts of the taxes that would 
have been levied here if the taxing of- 
ficers had not discriminated against this 
property. 

That remedy is prescribed and fixed by 
the decisions of the Supreme Court in: 
Sioux City Bridge Co. v. Dakota County, 
Nebraska, 260 U. S. 411, 445, 446, 447; 
Raymond v. Chicago Union Traction Co., 
207 U. S. 20, 35, 37; Cummings vy. 
National Bank, 101 U. S. 153, 160; Tay- 
lor v. L. & N. R. R. Co., 88 Fed, 350, 
874; L. & N. R. R. Co. v. Bosworth, 209 
Fed. 380, 462; Washington Water Power 
Co. v. Kootena County, 270 Fed. 3869, 
374. 


Evidence Introduced 


Supports Judgment 

We have carefully read the brief of 
counsel for the appellant and have ex- 
amined the evidence in the record, which 
contains the testimony of more than 200 
witnesses, and we are convinced that 
there was ample evidence before the 
master and the Court below to sustain 
their findings and conclusions. 

The finding of a special master who 
takes the testimony and secs the wit- 
nesses upon conflicting evidence in a 
suit in equity and which is subsequently 
reviewed and confirmed by the chancellor 
is buttressed by a very strong legal pre- 
sumption and it ought not to be reversed 
» or modified by an appellate court, unless 
4 some serious or impomant mistake of 
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fact has been made in the consideration 
of the evidence or a controlling error of 
law has been committed in the applica- 
tion of the law to the case. We find 
neither in this case. Tilghman v. Proc- 
tor, 125 U. S. 186; Warren v. Keep, 155 
U. S. 265, 267; Crawford v. Neal, 144 
U. S. 585, 596; Moffatt v. Blake, 145 Fed. 
40, 41; Coder v. Arts, 152 Fed. 943, 946; 
Boswell Nat. Bank v. Simmons, 190 Fed. 
735, 736; Paulus v. Buck Mfg. Co., 129 
Fed. 594, 597. 

The law applicable to this case has 
been established and the record satisfies 
that the Court below considered and de- 
cided this case in accordance with these 
opinions and declarations of the Supreme 
Court. 

In First National Bank v. Anderson, 
269 U. S. 341, 347, 348, opinion Jan. 4, 
1926, that Court said: 


“1, The purpose of the restriction is 
to render it impossible for any State, in 
taxing the shares, to create and foster 
an unequal and unfriendly competition 
with national banks, by favoring share- 
holders in State banks or individuals in- 
terested in private banking or engaged 
in operations and investments normally 
common to the business of banking. 
Mercantile Natl. Bank v. New York, 121 
U. S. 188, 155; Des Moines Natl. Bank 
v. Fairweather, supra, 116. 


Loans to Competitors 
No Estoppel of Suits 


“2. The term ‘other moneyed capital’ 
in the restriction is not intended to in- 
clude all moneyed capital not invested in 
national bank shares, but only that which 
is employed in such way as to bring it 
into substantial competition with the 
business of national banks. Mercantile 
Natl. Bank v. New York, supra, 157; 
Aberdeen Bank v. Chehalis County, 166 
U. S. 440, 461. 


“3. Moneyed capital is brought into 
such competition where it is invested in 
shares of State banks or in private bank- 
ing; and also where it is employed, sub- 
stantially as in the loan and investment 
features of banking, in making invest- 
ments, by way of loan, discount or other- 
wise, in notes, bonds or other securities 
with a view to sale or repayment and 
reinvestment.” See Merchants’ National 
Bank v. Richmond, 256 U. S. 635. 


Counsel argue that the decrees below 
should be reversed because the banks 
are estopped from maintaining their suit 
by the fact that they loaned money to 
some of their competitors in Polk County. 
But we discover nothing in that fact, if 
it existed, which in any way estops them 
from maintaining the suits before the 
court below and before us. The objec- 
tion to the decrees on that account is in 
our opinion untenable. 

Counsel also contend that the court 
below had no jurisdiction in equity to 
grant any relief to these banks or their 
shareholders: (a) because they had an 
adequate remedy for the wrongs inflicted 
upon them here through the board of 
review, provided by Section 1873, Code 
Supplement of Iowa, 19138; (b) because 
they did not take advantage of that 
statutory remedy and pursue it to a 
favorable adjudication; (¢) because they 
did take advantage of that remedy and 
pursued it to an adverse adjudication 
of the decisive issues in these cases and 
(d) because they have been guilty of 
fatal laches. 

The adequate remedy which will pre- 
vent the maintenance in this court of 
equity of these suits must be “as prac- 
tical and efficient to the ends of justice 
and its prompt administration, as the 
remedy in equity.” Boyce v. Grundy, 3 
Pet. 210, 215; Oelrichs v. Spain, 15 Wall. 
211, 228; Hayden v. Thompson, 71 Fed. 
60, 63; Walla Walla v. Walla Walla 
Water Co., 172 U. S. 1, 12; St. Louis- 
San Francisco Ry. Co. v. McElven, 253 
1238, 135. 


Such a remedy must also be a legal 
remedy in the Federal court, not merely 
in a State court. National Surety Co. 
v. State Bank, 120 Fed. 598; Brun v. 
Mann, 151 Fed. 145; Franklin v. Nevada- 
California Power Co., 264 Fed. 643, 645. 


In view of the peculiar facts of these 
cases, was the remedy offered to the 
bank by the statutes of Iowa adequate 
to deprive the Federal court of jurisdic- 
tion in equity to relieve these share- 
holders from the discriminatory and 
illegal taxation imposed upon them? 

The statutes of Iowa required the as- 
sessor to furnish to those having tax- 
able property in the county rolls on 
which they were required to list their 
taxable property, state its value and 
then to return these rolls to the assessor. 
Code Supplement of Iowa, 1913, Sees. 
1360, 1361. 


Taxation of Property 


Varied In Intensity 


The assessor was required to lay these 
rolls before the board of review of the 
county, which in this case was the city 
council of the city of Des Moines, about 
the first of April in each year and it re- 
quired the board of review to go over 
the assessments with the assessor, fix 
the amounts of the assessments and com- 
plete their duties by about the first of 
June in each year. Sec. 1370, Code 
Supplement, 1913; Chap. 92, Laws of 
the 39th General Assembly of Iowa. 

After the completion of this joint 
labor of the board and the assessor the 
latter was required to make up his books 
in duplicate from the conclusions of the 
assessor and the board so that they 
would show the assessments of the tax- 
able property in the county and to de- 
liver one of these books to the county 
auditor. 

In this case there were two classes 
of property in the county of Polk, one of 
which under the statutes of Iowa was 
subject to taxation under what was called 
the consolidated levy and the other of 
which was subject to taxation under the 
five mills levy. The taxation of prop- 
erty under the former exacted from the 
taxpayer five or six times as much per 
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No Estoppel of Suits 


Decision Affects Status of Indi- 
vidual Capital in Competi- 
tion With Banks. 


dollar of actual valuation as the taxa- 
tion under the five mills rate. 

The moneyed capital of the share- 
holders of these banks was taxed in 
all these years under the~ consoli- 
dated levy, while large amounts of 
moneyed capital in the hands of indi- 
viduals that was used in competition with 
the normal moneyed capital of these 
banks was taxed under the five mills rate. 
This illegal discrimination was affected 
by the county auditor after the assess- 
ments had been made by his application 
of the five mills rate to the assessments 
of the moneyed capital held and used by 
individual in competition with the 
normal busines of the banks. 

The remedy for this wrong, the failure 
of the banks to avail themselves of 
which counsel claim bars the share- 
holders of these banks from any relief 
in these suits is stated in these provi- 
sions of Sec. 1873 of the Code Supple- 
ment of Iowa, 1913. 


They rely on the proposition that a 
taxpayer must exhaust his remedies 
under the administrative boards before 
he may have relief by a judicial tri- 
bunal and cite many authorities, includ- 
ing First National Bank v. Weld County, 
264 U. S. 450; Griswold Land & Credit 
Co. v. County of Calhoun, 198 Ia. 1240; 
two opinions perhaps as favorable to 
their views as any to which they call 
attention. 

In each of these cases the property 
of the complainants had been illegally 
assessed and taxed too high and that fact 
was shown by the public records of which 
complainants had legal notices at such 
times that they could have availed 
themselves of the remedy offered by the 
statutes of the State through the ad- 
ministrative boards. It was not so with 
the shareholders of these banks and the 
banks them: elves. 

Their grievances were that the prop- 
erty of other taxpayers, taxpayers in 
whose hands was property that they had 
used and were using during the years 
in question in competition with the nor- 
mal business of these banks, was by the 
taxing officers illegally taxed too low. 

That fact, however, did not appear 
upon the face of any of the public 
records, because those records did not 
separate the taxpayers who had used 
and were using their moneyed capital in 
competition with the ‘normal business 
of these banks from those who had’ not 
done and were not doing so, and time, 
search and extended investigation after 
the amounts of the taxes in each year 
were fixed and disclosed by the public 
records were indispensable to the dis- 
covery and statement of their names 
and their competing property. 


Remedies Prescribed 
By State Law of Iowa 


Section 1373 of the Code Supplement 
of Iowa, 1918, required any person ag- 
grieved by the taxation of his or its 
property to make an oral or written com- 
plaint, which should consist “of a state- 
ment of the errors complained of, with 
such facts as may lead to their cor- 
rection * * * before the meeting of 
the board for final action with reference 
thereto.” 

The assessment books in each of these 
years were not completed so that a tax- 
payer could know what the amounts of 
his assessments and taxes were until 
within a few days before the final action 
of the board of review with reference 
thereto. The time fixed by the statute 
for a taxpayer to make his statement to 
the board of review of the errors he com- 
plained of with such facts as might lead 
to their correction was only a few days. 
It was a very short time. 

The supreme court of that State had 
held that the taxpayer coming before 
the board of review for relief must 
state his grievance “with sufficient par- 
ticularity and must specify his complaint 
with sufficient certainty to enable the 
tribunal, supposing it to possess ordi- 
nary intelligence, to comprehend and un- 
derstand the matters of which complaint 
is made, and to grant the particular re- 
lief sought for in the complaint. He is 
not entitled to have any question de- 
termined on appeal, except such as he 
called upon the tribunal to determine 
in the first place.” First National Bank 
v. City of Council Bluffs, 182 Ia. 107, 
112, 118. 

The record in these cases before us 
shows that the number of instances in 
which the complainants in this court 
claim that moneyed capital in the hands 
of individuals taxable in the county was 
used in competition with the normal busi- 
ness of these banks and had been illegally 
taxed at the five mills’ rate in the years 
under consideration was in the hundreds, 
that the value of the property that they 
claimed had been thus illegally taxed 
was more than $6,000,000, that the num- 
ber of items of such moneyed capital 
so taxed was many hundreds. 

The number of witnesses presented to 
the court below in the hearing of these 
cases was more than 150. The testi- 
mony was condensed and appears in nar- 
rative form and the printed pages of 
the record are 599. 

The tribunal to which these banks must 
present all their alleged errors and com- 
plaints “with such facts as may lead 
to their correction” (Sec. 1873) was the 
city council of the city of Des Moines. 
The Supreme Court of Iowa had de- 
clared that on an appeal from the beard 
of review to the court from the action 
of this city council the complainants 
would not be “entitled to have any ques- 
tion determined on appeal, except such 
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Taxation 


as he called upon the tribunal (board of 
review) to determine in the first place.” 
182 Ia, 112, 113, 


The city council of Des Moines was 
not a judicial body. The competitors 
of these banks and their shareholders 
that had escaped four-fifths to five-sixths 
of the taxes they should have paid and 
their employes were not very likely to 
volunteer testimony or evidence to sus- 
tain the claims of these banks and the 
city council had no power to issue sub- 
poenas to compel them to testify. 

It does not seem to us to have been 
either practical or possible for the share- 
holders of these banks, or the banks 
themselves, to have searched out, learned 
and stated to this city council within 
the times required by Section 1873 the 
errors of which they complained “with 
such facts as may lead to their correc- 
tion,” (Sec. 1873), much less to have had 
the city council so determine the ques- 
tions they present that the complainants 
could have obtained through the pro- 
ceeding authorized by Section 1873 any 
just or adequate remedy for the griev- 
ances they have presented. 


Authority of City Council 
Inadequate for Relief 

In our opinion the facts of these cases, 
some of which have now been recited, 
clearly except them from the operation 
of the proposition that they must ex- 
haust their remedy before the adminis- 
trative board, because that remedy was 
not only inadequate but necessarily im- 
practical and futile and the court below 
had plenary jurisdiction in equity to hear 
and decide the questions in these cases 
and to grant adequate relief to the com- 
plaintants. 

Another contention of counsel for the 
treasurer is that these banks did select | 
and pursue the remedy offered to them 
by Section 1378 to establish the causes | 
of action pleaded in this suit and that 


| 
| 
| 


in those proceedings those causes of ac- 
tion were finally adjudged against them. 
In the consideration of this claim we take 
the case of the Des Moines National 
Bank and the year 1919 because they 
are typical of the facts in all the cases 
in hand. 

The proceeding relied upon to sustain 
the position of counsel for the appellant 
here was commenced by a petition to the 
board of review by the Des Moines Na-~- 
tional Bank at.some time prior ‘to May 
16, 1919, and the only relief prayed in 
that petition was, not that the board 
reduce its taxation upon its property 
to that which it would have been if 
the. moneyed capital of the competitors 
with its normal banking business had 
been legally taxed, but that the board 
adjust the bank’s assessment for 1919 
by lowering the assessed value of the 
shares of its stock cr property to the 
extent of the par value $1,442,486 of the 
securities issued by the United States, 
which it held and owned on January 1, 
1919, and by reducing the assessed value 
of its property by $62,000, which it owed 
on account of the German Savings Bank. 

It is true that the petition in which 
it asked this relief contained also aver- 
ments that its assessment subjected its 
shares in the hands of its shareholders 
to taxation at a greater rate than that 
applied to moneyed capital in the hands | 
of individual citizens of the State, and 
that the Drake Park Bank, Cottage 
Grove Bank, Oak Park Bank and Capitol 
Hill Bank were competitors with it and ; 
that their moneyed capital was in the 
hands of individuals within the State of 
Iowa. 

But it did not allege the amount of 
any such moneyed capital in the hands 
of any of these parties or in the 
aggregate, so that there was nothing in 
this pleading which would enable the 
board to correct any error if there had 
been one. Nor did this petition contain 
any prayer for any relief on account of 
the taxation of this competitive moneyed 
capital or the use of it. 








From Findings of Board 

The board of review allowed a deduc- 
tion of $62,000 from the total amount 
of the capital, surplus and undivided 
earnings of the bank assessed on ac- 
count of the bank’s obligation based on 
its indebtedness to the stockholders of 
the German Saving Bank, and granted 
no other relief. Thereupon the bank 
filed a petition in the district court of 
Polk County, Iowa, aganst the members 
of the board of review in which it re- 
peated the averments made in its peti- 
tion to the board with the exception of 
the averments about the $62,000. 

This second petition, however, con- 
tained no averment of the amount of 
moneyed capital of any party or person 
used or usable in 1919 in competition 
with the moneyed capital of the bank, 
or of the aggregate thereof, and its 
prayer was that the assessment of the 
bank’s property be lowered to the extent 
of the par value of the securities issued 
by the United States owned by it on 
January 1, 1919, and by the amounts of | 
those owned by it for 60 days prior to 
December 1, 1918, and for such further 
relief as to the court should seem meet. 
It contained no prayer for any relief 
on account of the discriminatory taxa- 
tion of competitive moneyed capital and 
no averment of the amount or value of | 
such capital or any part of it. . 

The defendants demurred to this peti- 
tion, the district court sustained the de- 
murrer, the bank appealed to the a | 

! 


Appeal to District Court | 
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preme Court of the State, that court 
reversed the judgment in the district 
court and the plaintiffs appealed to the 
Supreme Court of the United States and 
that court affirmed the judgment of the 
Supreme Court of Iowa. Des Moines 
National Bank v. Fairweather, 191 Ia. | 
1240, 12538, 1254; Des Moines National 
Bank v. Fairweather, 263 U. S. 103, 1065, | 
114, 116. | 





But those courts did not consider, dis- 
cuss or decide the question whether the 
petition stated any cause of action on 
account of discriminatory taxation be- 
tween the shares of the bank and the 
moneyed capital in the hands of indi- 
vidual taxpayers used in competition 
therewith. 

To be continued in the issue of 

March 25, 
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Compilation of Laws Enacted During 


Sixty-Ninth Congress 





A compilation of all laws enacted 
during the two sessions of the Six- 
ty-ninth Congress was recently made 
public in the final edition of the 
House calendar. The list was com- 
piled by Eugene F. Sharkoff, Tally 
Clerk, under the direction of William 
Tyler Page, Clerk of the House. 

According to the compilation, the 
Sixty-ninth Congress passed a total 
of 1,423 bills and resolutions, which 
were enacted into law, including 808 
public laws, 537 private laws, 71 pub- 
lic resolutions, and 7 private resolu- 
lutions. The publication of the full 
text of the compilation, except the 
private, bridge and local laws, was 
begun in the issue of March 17, and 
is continued as follows: 

H. R. 9511. Authorizing the Post- 
master General to remit or change de- 
ductions of fines imposed upon contrac- 
tors for mail service. Approved May 
11, 1926. Public law No. 212. 


H. R. 9558. To provide for alloting 
in severalty lands within the Northern 
Cheyenne Indian Reservation in Mon- 
tana, and for other purposes. Approved 
June 3, 1926. Public law No. 330. 


H. R. 9559. Granting certain public 
lands to the city of Altus, Okla., for 
reservoir and incidental purposes. Ap- 
proved May 19, 1926. Public law No. 
252. 


H. R. 9640. To add certain lands to 
the Shoshone National Forest, Wyo. 
Approved Mar. 4, 1927. Public law No. 
788. 


H. R. 9685. Providing for expenses of 
the offices of recorder of deeds and regis- 
ter of wills of the District of Columbia. 
Approved Apr. 24, 1926. Public law No. 
144, 

H. R. 9690. To authorize the construc- 
tion and procurement of aircraft and air- 
craft equipment in the Navy and Marine 
Corps, and to adjust and define the 
status of the operating personnel in con- 
nection therewith. Approved June 24, 
1926. Public law No. 422. 

H. R. 9724. Declaring Eagle Lake, 
which lies partly within the limits of the 
State of Mississippi, in Warren County, 
and partly within the limits of the State 
of Louisiana, in Madison Parish, to be 
a non-navigable stream. Approved June 
2, 1926. Public law No. 321. 

H. R. 9761. To admit to the United 
States, and to extend naturalization priv- 
ileges to, alien veterans of the World 


War. Approved May 26, 1926. Public 
lavr No. 194. 
H. R. 9795. Appropriations for the 


Departments of State and Justice and 
for the Departments of Commerce and 
Labor, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1927, and for other purposes. Ap- 
proved Apr. 29, 1926. Public law No. 
156. 

H. R. 9829. To amend section 87 of 
the Judicial Code. Approved May 17, 
1926. Public Law No. 234. 

H. R. 9831. Provide for the comple- 
tion and repair of customs buildings 
in Porto Rico. Approved May 1, 1926. 
Public Law No. 165. 

H. R. 9833. to amend sec. 6 of the 
act of May 29, 1884, creating the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, by striking 
out the provisio in sec. 6 of said act. 
Aproved June 26, 1926. Public law No. 
436. 

H. R. 9872. To cary into effect pro- 
visions of the convention between the 
United States and Great Britain to regu- 
late the level of Lake of the Woods con- 
cluded on the 24th day of February, 
1925. Approved May 22, 1926. Public 
law No. 269. 

H. R. 9875. Amend an act entitled 
“An act authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to sell the United States ma- 
rine hospital reservation and improve- 
ments thereon at Detroit, Mich., and to 
acquire a suitable site in the same lo- 
cality, and to erect thereon a modern 
hospital for the treatment of the bene- 
ficiaries of the United States Public 
Health Service, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 7, 1924. Approved May 
18, 1926. Public law No. 224. 

H. R. 9916. To revise the boundary of 
the Grand Canyon National Park in the 
State of Arizona, and for other purposes, 
Approved Feb. 25, 1927. Public law No. 
645. 

H. R. 9957. Survey for the control of 
excess flood waters of the Mississippi 
River below Point Breeze in Louisiana 
and on the Atchafalaya Outlet by the 
construction and maintenance of con- 
trolled and regulated spillway or spill- 
ways, and for other purposes. Approved 
Apr. 17, 1926. Public law No. 134, 

H. R. 9964. Releasing and granting to 
the city of Chicago any and all revision- 
ary rights of the United States in and to 
the streets, alleys, and public grounds in 
Fort Dearborn addition to Chicago.- Ap- 
proved May 8, 1926. Public law No. 171. 

H. R. 9966. Granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors 
of wars other than the Civil War, and to 
widows of such soldiers and sailors. Ap- 
proved June 17, 1926. Private law No. 
160. 

H. R. 9971. For the regulation of ra- 
dio communication, and for other pur- 
Public 


poses. Approved Feb, 23, 1927. 
law No. 632. 
H. R. 10000. To consolidate, codify, 


and set forth the general and permanent 
laws of the United States in force De- 
cemer 7, 1925. Approved June 30, 1926. 
Public law No. 440. 

H. R. 10052. To authorize the sale of 
the Mesa Target Range, Ariz. Approved 
July 8, 1926. Public law No. 474. 

H. R. 10055. To amend section 177 of 
the Judicial Code to create a middle dis- 
trict in the State of Georgia, and for 
other purposes. Approved May 28, 1926. 
Public law No. 307. 

H. R. 10058. To authorize notaries 
public and other State officers to ad- 
minister oaths required by the United 
States. Approved July 3, 1926. Public 
law No. 473. 

H. R. 10082. To vermit construction. 


sss 


maintenance, and use of certain pipe 
lines for petroleum and its products. 


Approved Feb. 5, 1927. Public law No. 
578. 
H. R. 10126. To revise the boundary 


line of the Mount Rainier National Park 
in the State of Washington, and for 
other purposes. Approved May 28, 1926, 
Public law No. 303. 


H. R. 10181. Granting the consent of 
Congress to the Wakefield National Me- 
morial Association to build, upon Gov- 
ernment-owned land at Wakefield, West- 
moreland County, Va., a replica of the 
house in which George Washington was 
born, and for other purposes. Approved 
June 7, 1926. Public law No. 343. 

H. R. 10198. Making appropriations 
for the government of the District of 
Columbia and other activities chargeable 
in whole or in part against the revenues 
of such District for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1927, and for other pur- 
poses. Approved May 10, 1926. Public 
law No. 205. 

H. R. 10200. Acquisition of buildings 
and grounds in foreign countries for the 
use of the Government of the United 
States of America. Approved May 7, 
1926. Public law No. 186. 


H. R. 10202. Granting an extension of 
patent to the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy. Approved May 18, 1926. 
Public law No. 242. 


H. R. 10275. Authorizing appropri- 
ations for construction at military posts, 
and for other purposes. Approved May 
4, 1926. Public law No. 177, 


H. R. 10277. To amend the World War 
adjusted. compensation act. Approved 
July 3, 1926. Public law No. 472. 


H. R. 10312. To authorize the disposi- 
tion of lands no longer needed for naval 
purposes. Approved June 7, 1926. Pub- 
lic law No. 345. 

H. R. 10314. Granting pensions and 
increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of sol- 
diers and sailors of said war. Approved 
July 2, 1926. Private law No. 236. 


H. R. 10385. To amend section 55 of 
the National defense act, June 3, 1916, 
as amended, relating to the Enlisted Re- 
serve Corps. Approved June 8, 1926, 
Public law No. 350. 


H. R. 10425. Making appropriations 
for the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1927, and for other purposes. Approved 
May 13, 1926. Public law No. 222. 


H. R. 10429. To adjust water-right 
charges, to grant certain other relief on 
the Federal irrigation projects, and for 
other purposes. Approved May 25, 1926. 
Public law No. 284, 


H. R. 10501. To repeal section 806 of 
the revenue act of 1926. Approved May 
14, 1926. Public law No. 227. 


H. R. 10503. To authorize certain 
alterations to the six coal-burning battle- 
ships for the purpose of providing better 
launching and handling arrangements 
for airplanes. Approved May 27, 1926. 
Public law No. 300. 


H. R. 10504, To amend the act ap- 
proved June 4, 1897, by authorizing an 
increase in the cost of lands to be em- 
braced in the Shiloh National Military 
Park, Pittsburg Landing, Tenn. Ap- 
proved Mar. 4, 1927. Public law No. 
782. 

H. R. 10504. To amend the act ap- 
proved June 4, 1897, by authorizing an 
increase in the cost of lands to be em- 
braced in the Shiloh National Military 
Park, Pittsburg Landing, Tenn. Ap- 
proved July 38, 1926. Public law No. 
471. [Note: Erroneously messaged to 
House as having passed the Senate. In 
fact, H. R. 10540 was passed but was not 
transmitted to the House.] 

H. R. 10510. To prevent the destruc- 
tion or dumping, without good and suffi- 
cient cause therefor, of farm produce re- 
ceived in interstate commerce by commis- 
sion merchants and others, and to require 
them truly and correctly to account for 
all farm produce received by them. Ap- 
proved Mar. 8, 1927. Public law No. 712. 

H. R. 10547. To require the filing of an 
affidavit by certain officers of the United 
States. Approved Dec. 11, 1926. Public 
law No. 526. 

H. R. 10610. To confirm the title of 
certain lands in the State of Oklahoma to 
the Sac and Fox Nation or Tribe of In- 


dians. Approved May 17, 1926. Public 
law No. 240. 
H. R. 10611. To change the time of 


holding court at Elizabeth City and at 
Wilson, N. C. Approved June 22, 1926. 
Public law No. 408. 

H. R. 10612. To withdraw certain pub- 
lic lands from settlement and entry. Ap- 
proved Mar. 3, 1927. Public law No. 721. 

H. R. 10661. To amend the immigra- 
tion act of 1924. Approved July 3, 1926. 
Public law No. 459. 

H. R. 10729. To create a Bureau of 
Customs and a Bureau of Prohibition in 
the Department of the Treasury. Ap- 
proved Mar. 8, 1927. Public law No. 751. 

H. R. 10782. To authorize the con- 
struction of necessary additional build- 
ings at certain naval hospitals, and for 
other purposes. Approved May 28, 1926. 
Public law No. 306. 

H. R. 10733. To make additions to the 
Absaroka and Gallatin National Forests 
and the Yellowstone National Park, and 
to improve and extend the winter feed 
facilities of the elk, antelope, and other 
game animals of Yellowstone National 
Park and adjacent land, and for other 
purposes. Approved May 26, 1926. Pub- 
lic law No. 295. 

H. R. 10739. To prevent purchase and 
sale of public office. Approved Dec. 11, 
1926. Public law No. 525, 

H. R. 10773. To authorize acquisition 
or use of public lands by States, coun- 
ties, or municipalities for recreational 


purposes. Approved June 14, 1926. Pub- 
lic law No. 386. 
H. R. 10774. To amend section 15 of 


the act entitled “An act to amend and 


consolidate the acts respecting copy- 








right,” approved Mar. 4, 1909. Approved 
July 3, 1926. Public law No. 464. 


H. R. 10827. To provide more, effec- 
tively for the national defense by in- 
creasing the efficiency of the Air Corps 
of the Army of the United States, ara 
for other purposes. Approved July 2, 
1926. Public law No. 446. 


H. R. 10859. To provide for the trans- 
fer of certain records of the General 
Land Office to States, and for other pur- 
poses. Approved May 28, 1926. Public 
law No. 308. 

H. R. 10860. To authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to dispose of certain 
lighthouse reservations, and to increase 
the efficiency of the Lighthouse Service, 
and for other purposes. Approved May 
22, 1926. Public law No. 176. 

H. R. 10900. To authorize the incor- 
porated town of Wrangell, Alaska, to 
issue bonds in any sum not exceeding 
$30,000 for the purpose of improving the 
town’s waterworks system. Approved 
Feb. 9, 1927. Public law No. 588. 

H. R. 10901. To authorize the incor- 
porated town of Wrangell, Alaska, to is- 
sue bonds in any sum not exceeding 
$50,000 for the purpose of constructing 
and equipping a public-school building in 
the town of Wrangell, Alaska. Approved 
Feb. 9, 1927. Public law No. 590. _ 

H. R. 10973. To readjust the commis- 
sioned personnel of the Coast Guard, 
and for other purposes. Approved July 
3, 1926. Public Law No. 463. 

H. R. 10976. To amend the act en- 
titled “An act for the survey and allot- 
ment of lands now embraced within the 
limits of the Fort Peck Indian Reserva- 
tion, in the State of Montana, and the 
sale and disposal of all the surplus lands 
after allotment,” approved May 30, 1908, 
as amended, and for other purposes. Ap- 
proved March 8, 1927. Public law No. 


9. 
mt R. 10980. To authorize leasing, for 
the production of oil and gas, certain 
public lands in Carbon County, Wyo. 
Approved June 26, 1926. Private law 
No. 224. s 

H. R. 10984. To amend the national 
defense act of June 3, 1916, as amended, 
so as to permit the Secretary of War 
to detail enlisted men to educational in- 
stitutions. Approved June 8, 1926. Pub- 
lic law No. 3651. 

H. R. 11060. To authorize the exten- 
sion of the application of the act en- 
titled “An act to authorize the reserva- 
tion of public lands for country parks 
and community centers within reclama- 
tion projects, and for other purposes, 
approved Oct. 5, 1914. Approved July 
8, 1926. Public law No. 498. 

H. R. 11084. To amend the act of 
February 28, 1925, fixing the compensa- 
tion of fourth-class postmasters. Ap- 
proved June 4, 1926. Public law No. 
337. 

H. R. 11149. To alter the personnel of 
the Public Utilities Commission of the 
District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses. Approved Dec. 15, 1926. Public | 
law No. 529. 

H. R. 11123. To establish a term of 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals at Oklahoma City, Okla. Approved 
July 3, 1926. Public law No. 456. 

H. R. 11171. To authorize the deposit 
and expenditure of various revenues of 
the Indian Service as Indian moneys, 
proceeds of labor. Approved May 17, 
1926. Public law No. 287. 

H. R. 11174. To amend section 8 of the 
act of Sept. 1, 1916 (89 Stat. L. p. 716), 
and for other purposes. Approved Feb. 
9, 1927. Public law No. 591. 

H. R. 11202. To provide for the prepa- 
ration, printing, and distribution of pam- 
phlets containing the Declaration of In- 
dependence, with certain biographical 
sketches and explanatory matter. Ap- 
proved May 28, 1926. Public law No, 
309. 

H. R. 11203. To amend subsection (c) 
and (0) of section 18 of an act entitled 
“An act for the reorganization and im- 
provement of the Foreign Service, and 
for other purposes,” approved May 24, 
1924. Approved July 8, 1926. Public 
law No. 519. 

H. R. 11204. Exempting from the pro- 
visions of the immigration act of 1924 
certain Spanish subjects residents of 
Porto Rico on April 11, 1899. Approved 
May 26, 1926. Public law No. 296. 

H, R. 11278. To authorize the erec- 
tion of a statue of Henry Clay. Ap- 
proved Feb. 24, 1927. Public law No. 
637. 

H. R. 11308. Authorizing the payment 
of an indemnity to Great Britain on ac- 
count of the death of Daniel Shaw Wil- 
liamson, a British subject, who was 
killed at East St. Louis, Ill., on July 1, 
1921. Approved June 10, 1926. Publie 
law No. 370. 

H. R. 11818. To provide for the pub- 
lication of the act to consolidate, codify, 
and set forth the general and perma- 
nent laws of the United States in force 
Dec. 7, 1925, with index, reference tables, 
appendix, etc. Approved June,30, 1926, 
Public law No. 441. 

H, R. 11325. To amend an act entitled 
“An act to provide compensation for 
employes of the United States suffering 
injuries while in the performance of 
their duties, and for other purposes,” 
approved September 7, 1916, and acts in 
amendment thereof. Approved Feb, 12, 
1927. Public law No. 603. 

H. R. 11529, For the relief of certain 
counties in the States of Oregon and 
Washington within whose boundaries the 
revested Oregon & California Railroad 
Co. grant Iands are located. Approved 
July 13, 1926. Public law No. 523. 

H. R. 11354. To change the time of 
holding court at Raleigh, N. C. Ap 
proved June 22, 1926. Public law No, 
409. 

H. R. 11355. To amend that part of 
the act approved August 29, 1916, rela. 
tive to retirement of captains, comman- 
ders, and lieutenant commanders of the 
line of the Navy. Approved June 22, 
1926. Public law No. 412. 

To be continued in the issue of 
March 25. 
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AND WitHoutT Comment BY THE Unrrep STATES DAILY. 


Veterans 


Aliens 


Social 


Wellare Immigration 


Ponca City, Okla., Selected Two-Thirds of Aliens 


Postal Service Topical Survey 


Contract Awarded | Contract Is Let for Road rps vast organization has never THe people of the United States are not MAKING a dally topical survey of all the 


r C f In Hawaii N at ional Park been studied in detail as one piece jealous of the amount their Govern- bureaus of the National Government, As Air Mail Supply B ase 
or Construction 0 


comprehensi what they need and desire for the out- ch will enable our citizens to understand 
to list tis souietiariogs tptivtion, or lay, that the money is being spent for ob- and use the fine facilities the Congress 


of administrative mechanism. No ment costs, if they are sure they get creeping related activities, is a work 
Veterans Hospital 


Bid of St. Louis Cormpany 
Accepted by Bureau for 
Buildings at Bed- 
ford, Mass. 


Murch Brothers Construction Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, Mo, has been 
awarded the contract for the construc 
tion of the new Veterans’ Buz sau Hospi- 
tal buildings at Bedford, Mass., the Vet- 
erans’ Bureaw having accepted its low 
bid of $1,048,170 for the work, according 
to an annowneement by the Bureau 
March 22. 

Under the plan, the successful bidder 
at once will commence the con séruction 
of an infirmary building, dining hall, con- 
tinued treatzment building, recreation 
building, nurses’ quarters, laundry build- | 
ing, garage, storehouse, boilex , house, 
gate house and gates and septic tank 
house, with corridors connecting the main 
buildings. The agreement calls for the 
commencing of the construction “‘within 
10 days aftex the receipt of the notice 
to proceed”? and completion w2 thin 340 
calendar days from that cate. 


Another Bid Rejected 


At the same time Frank TF. Hines, j 
Director of the Bureau, made public a 
letter to Simpson Brothers Cor poration, 
of Boston, Meass., a bidder for the con- 
struction work, informing that company | 
that after “wery careful and deliberate | 
consideration, I am constrained to the 
conclusion that the further consideration 
of any bid for the construction of the | 
Veterans’ Bureau Hospital at Bedford, 
Mass. other than-that submitted by the | 
Murch Brothers Constructiom Company 
would not react to the best interests of 
the Government.” He also pointed out 
that the prices named by Murch Brothers 
Company for the basic work “are materi- 
ally lower than those named by your 
frm in each instance.” 

The full text of the Bureata’s state- 
ment follows = 

The award for the construction of the | 
Veterans’ Bureau Hospital at Bedford, | 
Mass, will be given to the lowest bid- | 
ders, Murch Brothers Corastruction | 
Company of St. Louis, Mo., whose bid 
totals $1,048,170, for the corastruction 
of the buildimgs to be awarded at this | 
time with the funds available- 

The Federal Board of Hospitalization, 
with the approval of the President, de- 
cided on March 7 to erect the following | 
buildings at once: Infirmary building, 
dining hall, continued treatment build- 
ing, recreation building, nurses’ quarters, 
officers’ apartment, commanding officer's 





quarters, attendants’ quarters, laundry 
building, garage, storehouse, boiler 
house, gate Shouse and gates, and septic | 
tank house, 2nd also corridors connect- 
ing the main buildings. The contract | 
will also provide for linoleam floors in 
lieu of mastic in certain of the buildings. 


Reasons for Acceptances. 

Careful consideration has been gwen | 
to the contention of Simpson Brothers 
Corporation of Boston in reference to 
the amount of extra that ‘would be 
caused by rock encountered im the ex- 
cavation to be made in this project, but, | 
even giving full credit to the estimates | 
of various engineers, including the en- 
gineers for Simpson Brothers Corpora- 
tion, and aside from any question of 
validity or monvalidity of the Simpson 
Brothers’ bid, the Bureau could not find 
that it would be in the interest of the 
Government to make the award to other 
than the lowest bidder, as in the con- 
parison of prices for the work decided 
upon, the basic difference is $90,020 in 
favor of Murch Brothers Comstruction 
Company. | 

The ultimate difference in cost to the | 
Government between the two bids de- 
pends on the exact amount to be paid 


but in any event the Bureau is satis- | 
fied that the difference im favor of 
Murch Brothers would be approximately | 
$80,000. 


| which they reside, such 
| firms will be promptly notified of the | 
purpose of the privilege of forwarding 


p within the city to which 
by the Government for rock e>xcavation; | 





The Bureau would hve been glad to | 
make the award to the Boston firm in 
the interest of local employment, but 
acontracting Officer of the Government 
is without authority to obligate the Gov- | 
ernment in the absence of amy lawful 
reason, by the acceptance of other than 
lowest bid obtainable for the material | 
or service desired. 

Tre agreement of the Murch Brothers | 
Construction Company provides that the | 
work will cozmmence within 10 days after | 
the receipt Of the notice to proceed and | 
will be completed within 340 calendar 
days from that date. 


Postmasters Appointed 
For Several Vacancies 


The Post Office Department has just 
announced the appointment of 13 fourth- 
class postmasters, The postmasterships 
are located in Alabama, Alaska, Colo- 
rado, Florida, Illinois, Montana, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Dakota, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, and Washington, 

The full text of the Departrment’s an- 
nounceement follows: 

Bremen, Ala., Otis N. Murphree, vice 
Mr. Dee Stricklin, resigned. 

Talkeetna, Alaska, H.W. Nagley, vice 
Thos. P. Weatherall, resigned. 

Bailey, Colo., Mrs. Virginia M. Mc- 
Millan, vice Mrs. Adaleen Langchofer, re- 
signed. 

Angel City, Fla., Everett Dawley, new 
office. 

Muscogee, Fla. Mrs. Belle Bradley, 
vice John H. Patterson, resigned. 

Cayuga, Ill., Walter B. Stott, vice 
Floyd Harrawood, resigned. 

Hosey, Mont., Mrs, Vida Mc Hoes, new 
office. 

Ingomar, 
office. 

Headlee Ranch, 8, Dak., Miss Lora M. 





Pa., B. Dale Dickson, new 


| acter, 


| zenship, 


The Department of the Interior has 
just amnounced that it Kas awarded a 
contract to Charles H. Will, of Hilo, 
Hawaii, for road work in the Hawaii Na- 
tional Park in the Territory of Hawaii. 

The contract covers the construction 
of 6.86 miles of the Chain of Craters 
Road im Kilauea section of the park, 
leading from the Voleana House-Hale- 
maumawti Road to Makaopuhi Crater. 
The estimated cost of this road work is 


$141,741.60. Time of completion of the j 


contract is within 250 weather working 
days following 10 days 
notice from the Government engineer to 
begin work. The United States has re- 
served the right to increase or decrease 
the length of the project 
cost Shall come within the funds avail- 
able, it is stated. 

The mew road will cross part of the 
land recently donated to the United 
States through the Territory of Hawaii 
for national park purposes. 


Limits Are Outlined 


On Forwarding Mail | 


Postmaasters Instructed Not 
to Exceed Provisions 
of Postal Laws. 


Users of the postal service are warned ! 
in @ Memorandum issued to postmasters | 


by John H. Bartlett, First Assistant 
Postmaster General, that the term “for- 


> 99 3: : 
| warding” in the postal laws and regula- 
| tions iS Intended to cover only the mail | 
of tramsients or persons who remove } 


from ome city to another- 
Postmasters accordingly have been ad- 


| vised by Mr. Bartlett to make the nec- | 
| essary adjustments with respect to those | 
| persons who make a practice of having 


their mail addressed to them at post 


offices -where they have mo personal or | 


business identification whatsoever, and 


to request the postmasters to “forward | 


indefinitely such mail to them.” 
Regulation Cited. 


The full text of the announcement fol- | 


lows = 


_The Department's attemtion has been | 
directed to the fact that it is the prac- ; 


tice of 


Some individuals and concerns 
located 


In certain cities to have mail 


| addressed to them at other post offices | 


where they have no personal or busi- 
ness identification whatsoever, and to re- 


quest the different postmasters involved | 
to forward indefinitely such mail to them, ! 


As you are aware, the Postal Laws 


| and Regulations extend to the public the 


benefit of forwarding certain classes of 


mail wnder certain conditions, but the 


term “‘forwarding” is intended to cover 
only the mail of transients or persons 
who remove from cne city to another, 


In the circumstances, Postmasters will | 
| make a check-up and wherever it is 
found that any individual or firm located 


in another city has arramged for an in- 


| definite period to have their mail ad- 


dressed to the office making the check 
and then forwarded to the offices at 
individuals or 


certain classes of mail, that the mail 
involved cannot continue to be forwarded 
and that they should arrange to have 


| their mail properly addressed to the city 
| in which they actually reside, with street 


| and number, or post office box, if they 
| prefer. : 


Issues Instructions. 
Should they decline or fail to do this, 
in order to insure the receipt of mail ad- 
dressed to post offices other than where 
they actually reside it wall be necessary 
for them either to rent @ post office box 


| and have some one collect the mail from 
| the box, readdress it amd make a new 


prepayment of postage, or to arrange 
for its delivery to some person or firm 
it is originally 
addressed, such person o¥ firm to attend 


| to the matter of forwarding and the new 


prepayment of postage. 

To enable the patroms involved to 
make the necessary adjustments with re- 
spect to their mail, 60 days should be 
allowed, after which theze should be no 
further forwarding of mail of this char- 
but it should be weturned to the 
sender properly endorsed. 

JOHN H. BARTLETT, 

First Assistant Postmaster General. 


President Urges Expansion 


Of School of Citizenship 


The School of Politics for Good Citi- 
now being cormducted by the 
League of Republican Women of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, has received a letter 
from President Coolidge. 

The full text of the P2xesident’s letter 
addressed to Mrs. Cabot Stevens, secre- 
tary of the League, follows: 

I have been much interested in the 
program of the School of Politics for 
Good Citizenship to be held under the 
auspices of the League of Republican 
Women of the District of Columbia. 
Anything which may be done to educate 
our people in the duties of citizenship 
is of great importance. It would be 
most helpful if your example were 
copied widely in other parts of the coun- 
try. I hope your efforts will be so suc- 
cessful that you make your “School” an 
annual fixture, 

Please present my greetings and good 
wishes to all who joined in the work, and 
to the pupils as well. 

Headlee, vice John C. Headlee, resigned. 

Bridgeport, Tenn., Mrs- Cora E, Suggs, 
vice Homer Brooks, removed. 

Fork Ridge, Tenn., William M. Caples, 
vice Mrs. Myrtle Sellers, resigned. 

Darlington Heights, Wa., Miss Lillian 
C. Shorter, vice George E. Shorter, re- 
moved. 

Milltown, Wash, Oliver H. Omholt, 
vice Walter Mann, resigned. 


= 


to group them in such a Pa as to 
Present a clear picture of wha 
Government is doing. 


after formal | 


so that the | 





t the 
and management. 

—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


jects which they approve, and th 
being applied with good business sense 


—WoOopROW WILSON, 
President of the ms States, 


at it is =a for them. 


professions here and abroad. 


—CALVIN COOLIDG 
1913-1921, 


Trade in Nonferrous Metals, Minerals, Oil 


And Coal Promoted by Government Efforts 


Topic 6—Industry 


Eighth Article—Nonferrous Metals and Minerals. 


In this series of articles presenting a 
Topical Survey of the Government are shown 
the practical contacts between divisions and 
bureaves irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. The first topic cov- 
ered was Public Health. In the second group 
of the series the Government functions relat- 
ing to Foreign Relations were outlined. In the 
third group, Federal activities in aid of Edu- 
cation were explained. The fourth group told 
of the Financial Activities of the Government. 
Conservation was discussed in the fifth group, 
and in the present group Industry is consid- 
ered. 


By Joseph S. McGrath, 


Chief, Minerals Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, Department of Commerce. 


Domestic Commerce, has been designated as 

the agency of the Department of Commerce 

to engage in the promotion and development 
of trade, both foreign and domestic, in nonferrous 
metals and minerals, petroleum, coal, and their allied 
products. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce is 
essentially a “service” branch of the Government, and 
concerns itself primarily with the promotion of Ameri- 
can commercial interests in the world’s markets. Conse- 
quently the activities of the Minerals Division, one of 
the 16 commodity divisions of the Bureau, are trade- 
promotional in character. Scientific research and 
studies of a technical nature are outside its scope. 

* * * 


Te Minerals Division, Bureau of Foreign and 


The commodities with which the Division is con- 
cerned are the nonferrous metals, i. e., copper, lead, 
zinc, tin, antimony, quicksilver, ete. their. ores and 
manufactured products; nonmetallic minerals, i. e., 
asbestos, mica, graphite, tale, etc., and primary prod- 
ucts manufactured therefrom; petroleum, both crude 
and its refined products; coal, coke, lignite and briquets. 


Facilities readily available. to the American manu- 
facturer preclude the necessity of an extensive service 
by this Division directed toward the promotion of do- 
mestic trade. Foreign trade, in a majority of the 
above-mentioned commodities, is a factor now recog- 
nized by producers and manufacturers as a subject of 
vital importance to their individual enterprises. Few, 
if any, private organizations are so well equipped as 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce to 
render practical service so essential in the transaction 
of international trade with its complex and varied prob- 
lems. Therefore, the Minerals Division devotes con- 
siderable effort to this phase of commerce or trade. 

28 cad * ¢ 


HE subject of international trade in these commodi- 

ties must be considered from the viewpoint of the 
domestic manufacturer, dependent or semidependent 
upon foreign sources of supply for his crude materials, 
such as tin, antimony, asbestos, etc., and that of the 
American producer of finished or semifabricated prod- 
ucts, such as copper, aluminum, etc., whose marginal 
profit may at times depend on his foreign sales. 


Therefore, the Minerals Division obviously must 
serve, on the one hand, minerals-metals import houses 
and the manufacturer or consumer of certain raw mate- 
rials that must be obtained abroad, and, on the other 
hand, those manufacturers who are already convinced 
by experience (and others desirous of investigating) 
that American manufactured products can successfully 
compete im foreign markets. There is also a slight de- 
mand for service from producers of certain nonmetallic 
minerals seeking an export market for their raw mate- 
P s 
rials. 5 eon 

HERE follows a brief desgription of the major serv- 

“ices rendered by the Minerals Division. With the 
exception of a very nominal charge for Commerce 
Reports, Trade Information Bulletins, and the regular 
Monthly Statistical Statements of Imports and Exports, 
these services are available to American manufacturers, 
exporters and importers upon request. 


1. Commerce Reports, published weekly; contain 
current data of general economic and commercial im- 
portance. 


2. Foreign Trade Notes (Minerals-Metals, Coal, 


Petroleum), released on alternate weeks; cover items 
of particular interest to the industries concerned. 


3. Monthly Import and Export Statistics, advance 
distribution of these foreign and domestic data in de- 
tail; preliminary official statistics of foreign trade in 
the various commodities. 

* * * 


4. Trade Lists, currently revised lists of desirable 
foreign sales agents or prospective importers of speci- 
fied products. 

5. Foreign Trade Opportunities, specific requests 
from foreign buyers supplemented by trade directory 
reports on the foreign firms. 

6. Industry Abroad, published at regular intervals 
in the form of Special Circulars. These reports are 
current commodity surveys covering specified products 
and particular manufacturing countries. 

7. Market Reports, especially prepared for the im- 
porter and exporter. These weekly and monthly re- 
ports released regularly in the form of Special Circu- 
lars or Trade Letters, cover individual foreign markets 
and particular products. The reports are based on 
mailed replies or cables prepared by the Bureau’s for- 
eign representatives in response to questionnaires, let- 
ters or cables transmitted by the Minerals Division on 
behalf of a particular industry. 

8. Statistical Analyses of United States import and 
export trade in specified products; compilation of for- 
eign, import and export statistics; a comparison of 
American foreign trade with that of other countries; 
published as Trade Information Bulletins for reference 


purposes. 
* * ¢ 


MO a considerable extent the information collected 

and prepared for distribution by the Minerals Divi- 
sion is “‘perishable” in character. That is, the value 
of the materitl to the industries depends largely upon 
the promptness displayed in making 
Therefor®; every effort is made to minimize the time 
involved in placing these data at the disposal of the 
industries. 


In addition to maintaining direct contact with manu- 
facturers, exporters and importers, the Division en- 
deavors to keep in close touch with various trade and 
export associations. Through such organizations it is 
possible to obtain details of current problems common 
to an industry, and with that information to initiate 
a “service” beneficial to the entire membership. 


* - * 


The Minerals Division relies upon various Govern- 
mental agencies such as the Bureau of Mines, Bureau 
of Standards, Bureau of the Census, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, etc., for such technical and statistical in- 
formation, not otherwise available, as may be required 
to carry on its work of a purely commercial character. 
It likewise depends upon the cooperation of technical 
Divisions within the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, namely—Commercial Intelligence, Foreign 
Tariffs, Commercial Laws, Regional Information, and 
Statistical. 


Of vital importance to the Division is the effective 
assistance rendered by the 44 offices of the Department 
of Commerce and the 457 Consulates, one or more of 
which is located in practically every country of the 
world. 

*™ * * 


As the problems of international trade are of para- 

mount concern to the Minerals Division, it is evi- 
dent that efficient service to the industries is largely 
dependent upon the closest cooperation of the “Foreign 
Service.” Through the Minerals Division, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, as their point of con- 
tact with the Department of Commerce, executives of 
the minerals-metals, petroleum, and coal industries 
should continuously utilize the Bureau’s Foreign Serv- 
ice as their foreign representatives or trade scouts. 


In conclusion it may be said that the ultimate ex- 
tent of “‘service” rendered by the Minerals Division 
will in all probability be determined by the attitude 
of the industries concerned in availing themselves of 
the facilities already at their disposal. 


Tomorrow Norman S. Meese, Chief of the 
Paper Division, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, 
will tell of the work of his Division. 

’ 
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fixed in the 


Daily Decisions 


statute is a maximum rate 
which could be charged only if not in ex- 
cess of the authorized State rate. 

In so far as the Government is concerned, 


Such ai survey will 
e useful to schools, colleges, business and 


E, 
President of the United, ates, 


_Attache at Buenos Aires. 


it available.” 


Agent of Senate Committee 
Leaves to hmpound Ballots 





of the 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accountizeg Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Conmp- 
troller General follow: 

Ali265, Public buildings — Temporary 
shed—Department of Agriculture. A tem- 
rary shed designed and to be used for the 
sole purpose of carrying on investigations 
authorized by am” appropriation act, to be 
erected on leased premises, the lease pro- 
viding for, the removal of such building 
at the expiration of the lease, is not to be 
enosidered as a public building or public 
improvement within the inhibition of sec- 
tion 3733, Revised Statutes, and the cost 
of such building is chargeable to the gen- 
eral appropriations made for carrying on 
such investigations. 

A-17406 (S$). World War Adjusted Com- 
pensation—Loans. There is nothing in the 
World War Compenstion Act authorizing 
a bank to charge a rate of interest on the 
loan ,to a veteran in excess of the legal 
vate of interest established for the State, 
Ferritory, ‘or possession of the United 


a note given by a veteran as evidence of a 
loan on the security of his adjusted service 
certificate is voided, if the bank charges 
or collects interest in excess of that author- 
ized under the World War Compensation 
Act. The penalty of $100 fixed by section 
502 (h) of the statute is mot recoverable 
by the veteran from the Government, but 
in a civil suit brought against the bank by 
the veteran. 

If there is a variation in the discount rate 
for 90-day commercial paper in _ different 
Federal Reserve Districts, the highest rate 
may be taken as the basis for establishing 
the maximum rate of interest on loans 
anade by veterans on their adjusted service 
certificates in a Territory or possession of 
the United States outside of any Federal 
Reserve District. 

A-17576 (S). Leaves of absence—Arsenal 
employes. Under the provisions of the Act 
of August 29, 1916, 39 Stat. 617, the right 
to leave with pay is not earned in the 
period during which an arsenal employe is 
absent on leave without pay on account of 
sickness. 

A-17584 (S). Retired pay—Naval Reserve 
officer. Under the act of May 8, 1926, 44 
Stat. 417, an officer of the Naval Reserve 
Force retired September 9, 1921, under pro- 
visions of the act of July 12, 1921, 42 Stat. 
140, while holding no confirmed rank of 
lieutenant (j. g.) and provisional rank of 
lieutenant, is entitled to retired pay com- 
puted on base of period pay _ or his con- 
firmed rank described in section 1 of the 
j act of June 10, 1922, 42 Stat. 627, for of- 
| ficers of the same rank, grade and length of 
| service in the Regular Navy with longev- 
| ity. thereon to which entitled on June 30, 
1922, 4 Comp. Gen. 636; Garrison v. United 
States, 59 Ct. Cls. 919, 





States inwhich the bankislocated. The rate | A-17593 (S)- Contracts —C oal—Deliver- 


Jerry C. South, acting deputy officer 
of the Senate select committee for in- 
vestigation of primaries and general 
elections, orally announced March 23 that 
he was leaving immediately for Phila- 
delphia preliminary to beginning work 
under the instructions of the committee 
to take possession of the ballots and 
other election papers in the election of 
Senator-elect Vare (Rep.), of Pennssyl- 
vania. 


There are four counties in which the 


ballots are to be sought and Mr. Suoth 
expects a contest from the State author- 
ities, he said. From Philadelphia he will 
plan his test case in one of the four 
counties. 


ies. Where a contractor agrees to deliver 
coal at a certain point and due to its failure 
to accomplish said delivery additional ex- 
pense is incurred by the United States in 
completing the delivery the amount of said 
expense is chargeable to the contractor. 

A-17608 (8). Appropriations — Applica- 
bility—Headstones for graves of Confederate 
soldiers. Under the appropriations made by 
the acts of April 15, 1926, and February 23, 
1927, the furnishing of headstones for the 
unmarked graves of Confederate soldiers 
and _ sailors is lim#ted to those provided for 
in the act of March 9, 1906, and to graves in 
National cemeteries. 


W. Irving Glover, Second Assistant 
Postmaster General, has just announced 
that the air mail route between Chicago 
and Dallas, Tex., has been changed, so 
as to include Ponca City, Okla., which 
will serve as a supply base. 

The full text of Mr. Glover's an- 
nouncement follows: 

Effective April 4, 1927, Ponca City, 
Okla, will be embraced for supply on 
Route C. A. M. 8 between Wichita, Kans., 
and Oklahoma City, Okla. The sched- 
ule on this route is changed as follows: 
5:50 a. m. leave Chicago, arrive 7:20 
p.m, 7:20 a. m, leave Moline, arrive 
5:15 p.m. 10:20 a,m. leave St. Joseph, 
arrive 2:40 p. m, 11:18 a. m., leave 
Kansas City, arrive 1:57 p. m. 1:18 p. 
m. leave Wichita, arrive 11:57 a. m. 
2:05 p. m. leave Ponca City, arrive 11:10 
a.m, 8:05 p. m, leave Oklahoma City, 
arrive 10:10 a. m, 5:15 p. m. leave Fort 
Worth, arrive 8:15 a m. 5:35 p, m. 
arrive Daltas, leave 7:45 a. m. 


Plans Air Mail Route 


To Join Continents 


French Aviation 
Signs Contract for Service 
to Argentina. 


Beginning next September an air mail 
service between Tolosa, France, and 
Buenos Aires, Argentine, will be es- 
tablished under contracts signed by a 
French air concern and the Argentine 
postal and telegraph directorate, accord- 
ing to a report just received by the 
Department of Commerce from H. Bent- 
ley MacKenzie, Assistant Commercial 
The mail will 
be carried chiefly by airplane and part 
of the way by steamers in the long relay 
to the South American capital, accord- 
ing to the plans for the venture. The 
full text of a statement-on the project 
by the Department of Commerce fol- 
lows: 

A contract was recently signed be- 
tween the Argentine Director General 
of Mails and Telegraphs and the Com- 
pania de Transportes Aereos Latecoere, 
a French company, providing for the 
establishment of an air mail service be- 
tween Tolosa, France, and Buenos Aires. 
Under the contract the service must be 
inaugurated by September 1 of the pres- 
ent year. 

Weekly Service Planned. 

The route to be covered is from Tolosa 
to Casablanca, Morocco, 
1,850 kilometers estimated to be covered 
in 13 hours; Casablanca to St. Louis del 
Senegal, by plane, 2,850 kilometers in a 
day and a half; St. Louis to Capé Verde 
Island, by plane, 800 kilometers in 5% 
hours; Cape Verde Island to Fernando 
de Noronha Island, by special fast 
steamers, 2,200 kilometers in three days; 
Noronha Island to Pernambuso, Brazil, 
by plane, 650 kilometers in five hours; 
Pernambuco to Rio de Janeiro, by plane, 
1,950 kilometers -in 14 hours; Rio de 
Janeiro to Buenos Aires, by plane, 2,100 
kilometers in 15 hours. Thus a through 
service of 7% days over a total distance 
of 12,400 kilometers is promised. 

It is claimed that more rapid service 
will later be given with the inaguration 
of night flying and the substitution of 
planes for steamers in the Cape Verde 
to Noronha Islands stage. A weekly 
service each way is stipulated in the con- 
tract. 

Subsidy Is Reported. 

The Compania de Transportes Aereos 
Latecoere is reported to have a subsidy 
from the French Government of 36,650,- 
000 frances for its total operations the 
first year on several lines which it plans 
to establish. No subsidy has been re- 
quested from the Argentine Government. 

The French company claims to have 
ready for use in this service 200 air- 
planes, 40 hhydroplanes, nine 1,000-ton 
steamers, with a speed of 22 knots per 
hour, and 156 trained pilots. It is as- 
sumed that this refers to the entire or- 
ganization of the company which is op- 
erating, or planning to operate, else- 
where as well. 


Corrections in Records 
Of Stolen Money Orders 


R. S. Regar, Third Assistant Postmas- 
ter General, has announced ‘that blank 
domestic money orders which had been 
erroneously reported stolen from the post 
office at Tolar, Tex., were stolen from 
the post office at Polar, that State. 

Mr. Regar also announced corrections 
in money order form numbers printed 
for the use of post office station 233 at 
Chicago and also reported stolen. 

The full text of the announcements 
follows: 

In the Postal Bulletin dated March 2, 


blank domestic money-order forms Nos., 


6517 to 6800, inclusive, were reported 
stolen from the post office at Tolar, Tex. 

The Department is now advised that 
the forms were stolen from the post office 
at Polar, Tex., instead of Tolar, and post 
masters are requested to correct their 
records accordingly. 

In the Postal Bulletin dated March 5 
blank domestic money-order forms Nos. 
50805 to 51000, inclusive, were reported 
stolen from station 233, Chicago, Ill. 

The numbers should have read 50815 
to 51000, inclusive, and postmasters are 
requested to correct their records ac- 
cordingly. 


Postmaster General Names 
Four Acting Postmasters 


Postmaster General New has just an- 
nounced the appointment of four acting 
postmasters as follows: 

Serman W: Swalm, Brookhaven, Miss., 
Mrs. H. L. Johnton, Winston, Mo., Wil- 
liam W. Baldwin, Downsville, N. Y., and 
Earl J. Meredith, Groton, S. D, 


Concern’ 


by airplane, | 





Admitted in January 
Came to Make Homes 


Commissionr of Immigration 
Givs Analysis of Statistics 
on Travl for 


Month. 


In an analysis of immigration statis- 
tics for January announced by the Bu- 
reau of Immigration of the Department 
of Labor, Harry E. Hull, Commissioner 
General, states that 28,023 aliens were 
admitted and 13,981 departed during the 
month, the majority of the former com- 
ing to make their future home in this 
country. 

The statement 
text as follows: 

The statistics for January, 1927, show 
28,023 aliens admitted and 13,981 de- 
parted. During the same month 16,913 
United States citizens returned to this 
country and 21,483 left for foreign lands. © 
Compared with the passenger travel f 
the previous month, these figures show a 
large decrease in the movement of aliens; 


but a small increase in the movement of 
citizens, 


Aliens to Make Homes. 


Nearly two-thirds of the aliens ad- 
mitted in January, 1927, were new arri- 
vals coming to make their future homes 
in the United States, 18,804 being re- 
corded as immigrants. The principal 
sources from which this permanent immi- 
gration was drawn were Germany (3,- 
547), Great Britain (1,310), Irish Free 
State (842), Italy (755), and Poland 
(501). The Western Hemisphere, how- 
ever, supplied a large proportion of the 
immigrants this month. Nine thousand 
three hundred and eighty-nine were 
classified as coming from the Americas, 
Canada as usual leading the list with 
5,409, followed by Mexico with 3,436. 
Central and South American countries 
contributed 263; the West Indies; 167; 
and Newfoundland, 114. This is the 
lowest monthly immigration from these 
sources since July, 1926, 


During January last, 1,499 aliens (1,- 
122 male and 379 female) seeking ad- 
mission to the United States were re- 
jected for various causes under the immi- 
gration laws, mainly for failure to se- 
cure visas from American Consuls. The 
vast majority of these aliens were de- 
barred at stations along the northern 
and southern land borders, 1,171 having 
been turned back to Canada and 128 to 
Mexico, Of the remainder, 182 were re- 
fused admission at Atlantic seaports and 
68 at the other ports. % 


is announced in full 


Deportation of Aliens. 4 


Nine hundred aliens were deporte 
from the country during January under 
warrant proceedings. The principal 
causes for their deportation were: En- 
tering without visa (460), criminal and 
immoral classes (134), and mentally or 
physically defective (73). Of the latter, 
59 were public charges in hospitals and 
other institutions from causes existing 
prior to their entering the United States. 
Many of the January deportees were 
recent arrivals, 856 having gained ad- 
mission to this country since June 3, 
1921, and 655 of these entered since June 
30, 1924. Only 44 were recorded as hav- 
ing entered the country prior to June 3, 
1921, when the first quota law became 


‘effective. 


Of the 28,023 aliens admitted in Janu- 
ary last, 6,355 entered the country via 
Canadian border land ports and 4,346 
from south of the Rio Grande; 14,665 
arrived at the port of New York and 
2,657 at other ports. One-third of the 
total, or 9,432, came in under the Immi- 
gration Act of 1924 as immigrants 
charged to the quota, 8,537 entered as 
natives of nonquota countries, principally 
Canada and Mexico, and 3,832 as return- 
ing residents. Visitors for business or 
pleasure numbered 3,064, and 1,447 were 
in continuous transit through the United 
States on their way elsewhere. Eight 
hundred and ninety-one were admitted 
as wives and children of United States 
citizens and 820 were of the other admis- 
sible classes. The latter include 191 vet- 
erans of the World War and their wives 
and children, making a total of 4,164 
aliens of such classes entering the coung 
try under the Act of May 26, 1926 (Ad- 
mitting alien veterans of the World 
War). 


New Post Office Forms 
Issued for Telephone Calls 


John H. Bartlett, First Assistant Poste 
master General, has advised postmasters 
of first and second-class post offices of 
the issuance of forms for recording and 
reporting long distance telephone calls, 

The full text of Mr, Bartlett’s an. 
nouncement follows: ; 


Postmasters First and Second-class 
Offices—The attention of all postmas- 
ters having official telephones is called 
to the fact that new forms 1706 and 
1707, upon which to keep a record and 
make report of long distance telephone 
calls has been placed in stock. by the 
Fourth Assistant, Division of Equipment 
& Supplies. 

Form 1706 is_ for use in post offices 
where the gross annual receipts are $6,- 
000 and over, whereas, from 1707 is for 
use in all other first and second-class 
offices. 

An initial supply of the forms was 
recently issued by the Fourth Assistant 
to all first and second-class offices hay. 
ing official telephones. 

These forms will hereafter be car. 
ried in stock by the Fourth Assistant, 
Division of Equipment and Supplies, upon 
whom requisition should be made in the 
regular manner when a new supply is 
necessary, 





